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A Textbook for Soviet Secondary Schools 
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PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


The translation of the Russian-language book Social Science® | 
provides a unique opportunity for English-speaking educators and 
students to study firsthand and in depth what Soviet officials 
want their youth to know about capitalism in the United States, 
as well as about Communism in the USSR. 


Speaking at the All-Russian Teachers Congress, Premier Khrushchev 
stated: | 


We want the young to become more familiar with the 
cardinal tasks of Communist construction and with the 
teachings of Marx, Engels and Lenin on Communism. We want 
the young to have a proper grasp of the problems of our 
day, better to develop within themselves the traits of the 
new man, the man who is to build Communism and live under it. 


These words reflect the Communist officials’ belief that their 
schools were not doing enough to indoctrinate students about Commun- 
ism, with the result that a carefully planned course was laid out, 
field tested in a number of schools, and then introduced throughout 
the entire Soviet secondary-school system in 1963. 


Social Science is the textbook used in this new subject for Sov- 
fet schools, in a course which is mandatory for all senior-class 
-gecondary-school students. Seventy hours (two hours per week for 
35 weeks) are devoted to it in secondary general-education schools; 


* Obshchestvovedeniye. Uchebnik dlya vypusknogo klassa sredney 
shkoly i srednikh spetsial'nykh uchebnykh zavedeniy (Social Science. 


A Textbook for the Senior Class of Secondary Schools and Secondary 
Specialized Educational Institutions), by G. Kh. Shakhnazarov, A. D. 
Boborykin, Yu. A. Krasin, A. M. Kushkinov, O. N. Pizarzhevskiy, and 
V. V. Sukhoseyev; edited by G, Kurbatova; State Publishing House for 
Political Literature, Moscow, 1963, 384 pages. 
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fifty hours in evening (shift) schools; and ninety hours in secondary 
specialized-educational institutions. 


The aim and political significance of the subject is clear from 
Premier Khrushchev's statement. The aim and design of the course is 
to pull together and synthesize the political education received by 
the student during previous years. It can be viewed as a capstone 
to the formal political education of those Soviet youths who are not 
going on to higher education. 


As the reader will discern, Social Studies represents the world 
as the Communist see it and, more important, as they want their young 
people to see and understand it. From the American point of view, 
the book contains much distortion, half-truth, and deliberate falsi- 
fication -- but this. is the picture the Communist are portraying. 

It is important that the American educator or student understand this 
picture. 7 ; 


For the American, Social Studies can be used in a variety of 
ways: College students can use it in their studies of comparative 
or conflicting ideologies. Teacher institutes on Communism will 
find it a valuable resource. Social studies teachers can develop 
a better understanding of Communism from the book and pass on some 
aspects of the text to their students. Scholars in international 
relations and specialists in international Communism should profit | 
by this detailed view of Communist indoctrination of its youth. The 
book will, finally, assist any American to understand better the 
challenge and threat of Soviet Communism. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 
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tion of this Obshchestvovedeniye (Social Science) textbock. The authors 
request that reactions and suggestions be forwarded to: Moscow, A-47, 
Miusskaya Ploshchad', 7, State Publishing House of Political Literature, 
to the editorial board for works on Marxist-Leninist philosophy and sci- 
entific socialism. 


"The Party has set as its task the 
education of the entire popula- 

tion in the spirit of scientific 
communism, an indoctrination aimed 
at assuring that the workers have 4 
thorough understanding of the course 
of and prospects for the development 
of the world, that they are properly 
oriented concerning events both do= 
mestic and international, and that 
they are making a conscientious ef- 
fort to build their life in a comm- 
nist manner. In the behavior of 
every individual, in the activity of 
every collective and of every organ- 
ization, Communist ideas should be 
organically combined with Communist 
deeds." == From the Program of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 


INTRODUCTION 


When we are on the threshold of our adult life, we devote serious 
thought to how we are to live that life; we seek to understand the mean- 
ing of events around us and to find our place in scciety. And, in order 
not to go stumbling about in the dark, in order to enter upon life with 
confidence in our own abilities and with a clear purpose in mind, we mst 
first of all comprehend the meaning of the era in which we are fated to 
live and act. 


The 20th century is a century of rapid and profound changes in 
the life of mankind and this has earned for it a great variety of appel- 
lations. When, at the dawn of the century, electric power came flooding 
into our industry and our homes, it was called the century of electricity. 
Later, physicists labelled our century the century of atomic energy, while 
mathematicians called it the century of computers; chemists, the century 
of synthetics; and astronomers, the century of space flights. [In their 
Own way, every one of these titles is justified. 


Yet, despite the tremendous significance of these great scientific 
discoveries, it is not these discoveries which are imparting the crucial 
bias to the development of society. Science itself and its practical ap- 
plication are themselves substantially dependent upon the social struc- 
ture, upon the identity of those who hold power in the given society, 
upon the identity of those to whose interests social development is sub- 
ordinated (the interests of all the people, as is the case under 
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socialism; or the interests of a handful of big private owners, as is 
the case under capitalism). | 


Figuratively speaking, though the 20th century may have a mlti- 
tude of "first names," there is only one true "surname" for it, and that 
is the Century of Communism. | 


For it is within the course of our century that man will finally _ 
put an end to all kinds of class and national oppression, will reform 
social relations on the basis of equality, and will firmly establish on 
this earth the noble ideals of Peace, Labor, Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity and Prosperity for all peoples. The transition from capitalism 
to socialism and communism is the chief sense and basic content of our - 
era. 


In this imposing historical process of the reshaping of society, 
our Motherland occupies a special place: we are the pioneers at paving ~ 
the road to Communism for the rest of mankind. 


The Program adopted by the 22nd Party Congress states that Commu~ 
nism will, in the main, have been established in the course of the next 
20 years, i.e., within the lifetime of the present generation. By 1980, 
the students of today will be about 40 years old. This is the age when 
man's forces are at their peak and his talents at their zenith; when he 
is a full-fledged operator in production and public affairs. You will 
take over from your fathers and mothers, your older brothers and sisters; 
you yourselves will become the organizers of a national economy which 
will be Communist; you will be the creative forces in science and tech- 
nology, in literature and the arts, and the stewards and managers of com 
munal and public affairs. And it is here a question not simply of an 
enviable right to Communism but of the obligation to establish Communisn, 
of a mighty responsibility to history and future generations. 


The word "building-site" expresses poignantly the essence of the 
social process presently occurring within our nation. Building Communism 
means erecting new plants and factories, electric power stations and : 
railroads; it means growing crops in order to create an abundance of 
vitally needed industrial and agricultural products; it means inventing 
and incorporating into production complex mechanisms and automatic de- 
vices, which will render possible a curtailment of working time and make 
work a creative operation and a source of happiness; it means erecting 
attractive housing, sanataria, Palaces of Culture and stadiums, in order 
to assure people a long and healthy life in a daily atmosphere of beauty; 
it means establishing new social relations; it means the breeding and 
training of the Comminist man, a tireless creator, thoroughly and har- 
moniously developed, combining in himself interior riches, moral purity 
and physical perfection. 


Communism will thus be the result of the purposeful labor of 
millions of human beings, implementing the blue-prints of the Party. 
No building is conceivable without the builders having a good under- 
standing of the design of the architect. And Communism is not just an 
ordinary building; it needs not just willing hands but fervent hearts 
as well, not indifferent rank-and-file workers but enthusiasts who well 
know both what they want and what they are building, and who possess 
scientific knowledge about society. 


In our day, the number of different individual sciences exceeds 
450. Every one of them is fascinating in itself and all of them are im 
portant. Right now, when production depends on the advances of science, 
it is impossible to take even a single step without scientific knowledge: 
noone can acquire a profession or become a good specialist without it. 
And this holds true not only for those people who have decided to become 
scientists or teachers, engineers or doctors, but even of those people 
who will be working with machine tools, who will be building new plants 
and houses and who will be growing harvests on the farms. 


Of course, even with the best of intentions, no one man can mas- 
ter all sciences; nor is there any real need for this. Yet everyone 
does need a knowledge of the social sciences. 


This knowledge is required, above all, so that the individual may 
participate with real awareness in the building of Communism, that he 
may have a clear concept of what Communism is and of what roads lead to 
it. It is required for a proper understanding of the international 
situation and of the foreign policy of the Soviet government. 


Knowledge about society is also required in each man's daily 
practical activity. No matter where we may work, we must without fail 
know what principles underlie the organization of socialist production, 
how the Soviet state is set up and managed, what are the rights and 
duties of Soviet citizens, on what principles human relations are 
based. 


Political literacy, ideological maturity and tempering are es- 
sential to the individual in his personal life as well. They protect 
us against false steps, aid us in taking the right road, and fill our 
lives with an unquenchable passion for creativity. 


What we must bear in mind is the necessity of understanding, 
right from the outset of our study of social science, that this is not 
simply a mechanical memorization of texts and learning of formulas. 
Marxism-Leninism is a science which is profoundly creative; it is not 
something which can be "crammed." The tasks consist in thoroughly mas- 
tering the essence of this revolutionary theory, in teaching oneself to 
think creatively, in being able to apply the knowledge acquired to prac- 
tical activity. It is worth nothing simply to learn by rote that high 
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labor productivity is necessary for the triumph of Communism, while at 
the same time doing everything possible to shun work or to work without 
really rolling up one's sleeves. If, on the contrary, after the student 
has become familiar with the principles of socialist management, he then 
goes on to ponder upon how to improve the operation of the plant where 
he is taking his production practice, or upon how to improve the work 

of his own kolkhoz, his study has not been in vain. The capacity to 
combine theoretical knowledge with practical activity: this is what 
every student should get out of this course on the social sciences. 


This textbook expounds only the bare minimum of knowledge re- 
quired on Marxist-Leninist theory and practice in the building of so- 
cialism and Communism. That is why the course is entitled Social Sci- 
ence. [It presents in condensed form the main theses of Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy and political economy: on the material nature of the world 
and its intelligibility; on society and the laws governing its develop- 
ment. 


The theory of scientific Communism occupies a fundamental place 
in this course. Here are presented teachings on the socialist revolu- 
tion and the dictatorship of the proletariat, and on the leadership role 
of the Communist Party; a description of Soviet socialist society and 
of the world system of socialism; the prospects for the competition be- 
tween the socialist and the capitalist social systems. The Program of 
the Party, the labor and the struggle of the Soviet people in implement- 
ing this Program -- such are the contents of other chapters of this 
textbook. 


In his famous address to the Third Komsomol Congress, V. I. Lenin 
defined the main task of youth as follows: learn Communism. Our youth 
is loyally following Lenin's advice: learning Communism while storming 
the heights of science and taking an active part in nation-wide construc- 
tive labor. Mastering this science about society is an important and 
necessary stage in this learning process. 


PART I 
PRINCIPLES OF MARXISM-LENINISM 
Section 1. The Theoretical Basis of Communism 


"Rurope is being haunted by a specter, the specter of Comm- 
nism," -- thus begins the famous Communist Manifesto in which Marx and 
Engels disclosed the basic principles of the Communist outlook and 
philosophy. More than 100 years have passed since then. Communism 
is no longer a specter but rather a mighty force which is reshaping the 
world and changing the face of our planet. Every year sees an increase 
in the number of supporters of Marxist-Leninist teachings; and the whole 
of toiling mankind is rising under the militant banner of Marxism 
Leninism. 


Wherein lies the strength of Marxism-Leninism? [In the fact that 
this teaching faithfully reflects reality, that it arms us with a knowl- 
edge of the laws governing the development of the world, that it dis- 
closes to men the meaning of their life, labor and struggle. Indicating 
as it does the only right road to happiness and progress, tne Marxist- 
Leninist teaching represents the theoretical basis of Communism. 


The Goal of Great Quests. Marxism was incubated by the long and 
difficult evolution of the whole of human history. 


Even as they groaned under the burden of ruthless exploitation, 
the masses always retained their dreams of a radiant future. This dream 
overflowed into their songs and folk-tales and burst forth and growled 
in fury in their insurrections and revolutions. 


The best minds of the human race have sought to understand the 
history of society. They have created philosophical systems, economic 
theories, painted pictures of an ideal social system reflecting the peo-= 
ple's faith in the approaching triumph of justice. However, the back- 
wardness of social relations and of scientific knowledge imparted to 
their views a Utopian character. 


The prerequisites for the appearance of a scientific Communist 
outlook began to be fully present toward the middle of the 19th century. 
The evolution of capitalism graphically displayed the crucial role of 
economics in the life of society. There arose together with capitalism 
a working class, the gravedigger of the exploiter system. It proclaimed 
itself in a series of overt revolutionary demonstrations (the revolt of 
the weavers of Lyons and of Silesia, the Chartist Movement). Simultane- 
ously, the rise of capitalist production promoted a vigorous development 
in the natural sciences, permitting the accumulation of sufficient facts 
for the creation of a scientific picture of the world. 


The foundations for a new outlook and philosophy had been prepared. 
The development of this theory itself was evidence of the fact that the 
need for it has become acute. By this time, progressive social thought, 
expressing the needs of practice, had already raised the questions to 
which Marxist teachings were to provide an answer. German classical 
philosophy, British political economy and French utopian socialism were 
the theoretical sources of Marxism. 


The outstanding representatives of German classical philosophy 
were Hegel and Feuerbach. Hegel's contribution was the elaboration of 
a theory on evolution. But this theory was limited by Hegel's assump- 
tion that it was not nature which was evolving but some sort of an Ab- 
solute Idea, which was the first principle and final cause of the world. 
Feuerbach, on the other hand, proved that nature and the world could be 
used to explain themselves without resorting to mystic and anti-scien- 
tific notions of an Absolute Idea. He subjected religion to sharp 
criticism. But Feuerbach's views also had their limitations. He failed 
to understand the tremendous significance of Hegel's theory on evolution 
and never managed to apply it to nature and to history. The teachings 
of Hegel and Feuerbach contained rational ideas, ideas which serve as 
the starting point for the creation of a Marxist philosophy. 


In the field of political economy, the predecessors of Marxism 
were the British economists A. Smith and D. Ricardo. By demonstrating 
that the sole source of all wealth is labor, they laid the groundwork 
for the creation of a scientific political economy. 


From your course in history you are well acquainted with the names 
of Saint-Simon, Fourier, and Owen, the great Utopian Socialists of the 
19th century. They criticized the capitalist system unmercifully and 
worked out a plan for an ideal society, a society free from exploitation. 
But their teachings did not indicate any realistic method for achieving 
their aims. The Utopian Socialists naively figured that an ideal society 
might be achieved by enlightenment of society generally and by a moral 
retraining of the exploiters. Nevertheless, their theories facilitated 
the creation of the theory of scientific socialism. 
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Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels at 
Work -- from a draw- 
ing by N. Zhukov 


Marx and Engels were not simply the heirs and executors of their 
predecessors along the line of theory. They critically reworked the 
ideological heritage of the past and created a fundamentally new teaching © 
giving scientific expression to the vital interests of that most ad- 
vanced and revolutionary class, the proletariat. The founders of Marx- 
ism revolutionized social thought and provided the workers with a mighty 
ideological weapon for the reformation of the world. | 


The Component Parts of Marxism. In indicating the path for. the 
reformation of society on a Communist basis, Marxist theory proceeds. 
from a scientific understanding of the world. Therefore, one of the 

cardinal components of Marxism is philosophy, the science of the most 
generic laws of the development of nature, society and cognition.. 


The mere knowledge of these generic laws is, however, still not 


sufficient in order to understand the reasons why one social system is 
replaced by another. Among all the social relations, the most important 
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place is occupied by economic or production relations. Without an un- 
derstanding of the nature of these relations, it is impossible to get 
an answer to the question: how is the transition to be made from capi- 
talism to socialism and then to communism? | : 


That is why another cardinal component of Marxism is political 
economy, the science of the development of production relations. 


The third cardinal component of Marxism is the theory of scien- 
tific comminism. Basing itself upon Marxist philosophy and on Marxist 
political economy, it discloses the generic mechanisms of the emergence 
of a communist society. 


You will, of course, have noted that, in speaking of the component 
parts of Marxism, we have always added the word "cardinal." We did this 
because Marxist thought did not confine itself to the development of 
philosophy and political economy; it revolutionized all fields of knowl- 
edge about society: for example, the science of history, ethics, aes- 
thetics, linguistics, the science of law, etc. Strictly speaking, all 
these and many other branches of knowledge acquired a true scientific 
character only after they had armed themselves with Marxist theory. 


Thus, Marxism is an orderly system of scientific views on the 
generic laws governing the development of nature and socjety, on the 
triumph of the socialist revolution, and _on the ways of establishing 


socialism and communism. 


When studying Marxist philosophy or political economy and master- 
ing the theory of scientific commnism, it is important that you should 
always remember that it is a single system: all of the components of 
Marxism are indissolubly interlinked. Among the numerous writings of 
the founders of Marxism-Leninism there are none which could be labelled 
"purely" economic or "purely" philosophical. They used philosophy as a 
method for the comprehensive analysis of social relations and a subse- 
quent enucleation of political conclusions. The profound study of eco- 
nomics and politics in turn provided them with new and rich material for 
their philosophical generalizations. 


A Creative and Evolving Theory. Thinkers of the past sought to 
create finalized theories, designed by their creators to provide the 


ultimate answer to all questions. Yet can any theory foresee every 
real-life instance in advance? Hardly! For the reality which surrounds 
us is in constant evolution, while human cognition also continues its 
uninterrupted enrichment. If a theory fails to take into consideration 
new facts and congeals into a system of frozen dogmas, it becomes di-~ 
vorced from real life, becomes useless and even harmful, since it no 
longer provides a reliable picture of reality. That is why theory should 
always rely upon practice. Goethe has rightly said: 


Mere heory: is dry, my friend, 
While the tree of life is green and banaeoritng: 
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V. I. Lenin at 
the Map of the 
State Plan for 
the Electrifica- 
tion of Russia -- 
from a drawing 
by N. Zhukov 


All efforts to create an all-encompassing, definitive theory were 
doomed to failure in advance. Years passed and these theories died out 
together with the eras which had given them birth; they became obsolete 
together with the class whose interests they expressed. And it was only | 
those individual ideas which most profoundly reflectéd actuality which 
remained in the treasury of social thought and were assimilated by new 
theories expressing the demands of practice. 


| In their very nature, Marxist teachings are distinct from the 
theories whi ch preceded them. "Marxism is not a dogma but a guide to 
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action," Lenin was fond of saying. The principles of Marxist theory are 
constantly being enriched by the practice of social development, by new 
scientific advances. Marxism is a creative, a developing teaching. 


At the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th century, 
history entered upon a new era. The socialist revolution was approach- 
ing, which the founders of Marxism had proven to be inevitable. Before 
the proletariat there stood the immediate task of the revolutionary over- 
throw of capitalism. The international revolutionary movement has accumu- 
lated new experience, while the vigorous development of the natural sci- 
ences demanded a philosophical collation of new facts and discoveries: 
the need for a creative development of Marxism was emergent. This great 
historical task was fulfilled by V. I. Lenin. 


Boldly casting aside obsolete theses and formulas, Lenin enriched 
the teachings of Marx with new ideas reflecting the new historical con- 
ditions. He investigated the mechanisms of imperialism as the highest 
stage of capitalism, thoroughly developed the theory of the socialist 
revolution, the strategy and tactics of the international workers! move- 
ment, and the teachings on the party; by generalizing upon this first 
experience of socialist transformations, he created a theory on the ways 
and means for the construction of socialism and comminism. Lenin ex- 
panded all aspects of Marxism and raised it to a new level. That is 
why we speak of Marxism-Leninism. 


Almost four decades have passed since the death of Lenin. During 
that time there have been gigantic forward movements in the life of man- 
kind, and there has been a radical change in the balance of forces as 
between socialism and capitalism. These new conditions evoked the need 
for an even further development of Marxism-Leninism. This task is be- 
ing successfully fulfilled by the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
that universally recognized center of Marxist theoretical thought, and 
by other fraternal Communist and Worker Parties. A particularly impor- 
tant contribution to Marxist-Leninist teachings has been made in recent 
years: our Party, under the guidance of its Leninist Central Committee, 
has worked out a concrete plan for the establishment of Communism in 
the USSR. The CPSU Program marks a new stage in the creative develop- 
ment of Marxism-Leninism and progressives the world over rightly call 
it the Communist Manifesto of our era. 


To understand the ways set down in the CPSU Program for the de- 
velopment of our society into a communist society, we mst acquaint our- 
selves, if only in general outline, with the basic ideas of the Marxist- 
Leninist philosophical and economic theory. | 
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Chapter Qne 


What Philosophy Teaches About the World 
and Our Cognition of It 


To a person entering the world of scientific studies, the word 
"philosophy" has the connotation of something complex, not easy to un- 
derstand, but alluringly fascinating in its promise to disclose the 
innermost secrets of the universe. And, in fact, philosophy is one of 
the most interesting sciences, a science which teaches man a conscious 
and reflective approach to reality. It is not without reason that the 
word "philosophy" itself, as translated from the Greek, signifies "a 
love for wisdom." 


Just what is this world which surrounds us and what are its com 
ponent parts? What lies at the basis of all things and objects? How 
can one arrive at an explanation of the clearly cefined order of the 
phenomena existing in nature? What place does man occupy in the uni- 
verse? How does he apprehend reality? Philosophy has the answer to 
all these questions. 


Section 2. Matter and Motion 


What Is Matter? Let us take a glance with the mind's eye at the 
objects and phenomena of nature. Here we have tiny particles and gigan- 
tic stellar systems, primitive monocellular organisms and highly-organized 
living substances. Nature is extremely varied and many diverse qualities 
are inherent in it. What is there in common between a rock and the human 
brain, between a material substance and light? 


Objects differ one from another in size, form, color, density, 
structural complexity, composition and a mltitude of other characteris- 
tics. Can anything generic be found in all this diversity to unite all 
the phenomena of the universe? 


From ancient times, philosophers and natural scientists have 
sought to find the fundamental principle of all the objects and phenomena 
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of reality. Some have seen this fundamental principle in water: every- 
thing arises out of water and is reconverted into water, said the an- 
cient Greek philosopher Thales. Others saw this principle in air, fire,. 
or earth. The famous ancient Greek philosopher Democritus thought all 
matter to consist in very minute indivisible particles, atoms, as the 
"initial building blocks" of the universe. But observation of the atom 
convinced scientists at the beginning of the 20th century that even it 
has an extremely complex structure. After the atom were discovered the 
electron, proton, neutron, positron and many other "elementary" parti- 
cles. Since their structure is also complex, they cannot be called the 
simplest "building blocks" of which all material bodies consist. There 
are no initial building blocks to which the whole rich i tae of na- 
ture can be reduced. 


All objects of the external world have one common feature: they 
exist outside of and independently of our consciousness and are reflected 
in our sensations. In other words, they are objective. It is this fea- 
ture which Marxist philosophy uses to unite and collate them in the sin-=- 
gle concept of matter. In Lenin's definition, matter is an objective 
reality which exists independently of consciousness and which imparted 
to man in his sensations. 


The development of science serves to amplify natural-science cone 
cepts concerning the structure of matter. At the beginning of the past 
century, physical science knew only one type of matter — a material 
substance possessing an invariable mechanical mass. Yet today in study- 
ing physics you become acquainted with still another type of matter — 
the electromagnetic field. No one entertains any doubt that this is 
matters: for the electromagnetic field, just like any substance, exists 
outside and independently of the mind and is reflected in our sensa= 
tions. 


At the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th century, 
when it was learned that the mass of the electron varies in function of 
its speed of motion, those scientists were thrown into disarray who had 
tied in their concept of matter with the immutability of mass. Taking 
advantage of this fact, reactionary bourgeois philosophers raised a cry 
about the "disappearance" of matter. Lenin unmasked these unscientific 
fabrications and proved that it was not matter which had disappeared but 
simply the limits of our knowledge of it. It was discovered that the 
property which had previously been considered to be a property common 
to all material objects (an invariable mass) was not so in reality. 
There was discovered a new property common to rapidly moving material 
particles (the variability of the mass in function of the velocity). 
But there is no justification for confounding the various types of mat~ 
ter nor for confusing the concrete properties of matter with matter ite 
self. 
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As it penetrates into the boundless reaches of outer space and 
further investigates the highly complex intranuclear processes, science 
may well discover new types of matter, hitherto unknown. But despite 
the amazing properties which these new types of matter may possess, the 
solid fact remains that they exist as an objective reality, given to us 
in sensation. 


| Matter reveals itself in countless properties. Let us see if we 
can discover which of these are the most fundamental. 


By observation of the world about us we note that material bodies 
are constantly in process of motion and change. Just try to find an ob- 
ject which is absolutely motionless. It can be asserted categorically 
that there are no such objects. Bodies may, of course, be in a state 
of rest. But this state is always relative. Bodies may be at rest only 
relative to some system of coordinates arbitrarily adopted as being mo- 
tionless. For example, a stone on the road may be motionless with re- 
spect to the earth. But the stone is making, together with the earth, 
daily rotations on the earth's axis and annual revolutions around the 
. sun. The sun is moving in the galaxy and the galaxy is describing a 
complex trajectory along the other stellar systems. 


You see that, even in the case of the simplest mechanical form 
of motion, no absolutely motionless objects can be found. And then, 
within bodies there are occurring more complex physical and chemical 
alterations; the movement of the atoms, molecules and elementary 
particles. 


Within the atom, the electrons circle the nucleus. The nucleus 
itself consists of particles called nucleons, held together by nuclear 
forces engendered in the process of the motion of the particles within 
the nucleus. If this process were suddenly to be stopped, the atomic 
nucleus would disintegrate and the atom would simply cease to exist. 
Nor is the electromagnetic field conceivable without motion. Light is 
a stream of photons, particles with no inertial mass and capable of 
existence only in a state of motion. 


In human and animal organisms, complex physiological processes 
are constantly occurring. Anyone can clearly see that the animate or- 
ganism cannot exist without a constant exchange of substances with na- 
ture; should this exchange cease, then death occurs. In the history of 
the human race there occurs a constant development and renewal of all 
aspects of social life: economy, politics and culture. [In the cogni- 
tive activity of human beings there is no interruption, not even for a 
single day. In the course of the development of social relations the 
individual human being himself also changes: his views, ideals, mral 
make-up and behavior. | 
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The material world emerges before us as a majestic picture of 
all-embracing motion and change with no place for anything jellied, 
motionless, immutable; nothing in it can be "given once and for all." 
To use the well-known dictum of the ancient Greek philosopher Heracli- 
tus: everything flows, everything is changing. 


Thus, motion, in the sense of change in general, as an unending 
process of renewal, is an inalienable, basic property of matter, a gen- 


eric form (mode) of its existence. 


The motion of material bodies occurs in space and time. [In fact, 
all bodies have a certain extension: length, width, height. They are 
all located in some sort of relation one to another: nearer, farther, 
higher, lower, right or left. These properties are possessed not only 
by visible bodies but also by molecules, atoms; and not only by material 
substances but also by the magnetic fields, light and radio waves (mag- 
netic fields have a delimited area of operation; waves have a definite 
length). Besides extension, a further characteristic of material phe- 
nomena is duration of existence, sequence of stages of development. And 


so, space and time are generic forms of existence of matter. 


Science and everyday human practice attest to the fact that mat- 
ter is infinite. Discoveries in the natural sciences are constantly ex- 
panding the spatial and temporal limits of the known universe. Modern 
telescopes can make visible stars which are ten and more billion light 
years away. A 23-digit number would be required to convert such a dis- 
tance into kilometers. And nowhere are there any limits to the universe. 


Generic Nexus of Phenomena. [In the process of motion, the objects 
of the material world act upon one another; various connections and re- 
lations arise between them. 


Take a close look at the phenomena of reality and you will see 
how intimately they are interconnected and interdependent. See the 
queen of the fields, our corn crop, proudly raising her head on the 
fields of our kolkhozes. Take a look at one of her green leaves. It 
is a full-fledged chemical plant in which carbon dioxide is being con- 
verted into oxygen with the aid of solar energy. Without that oxygen, 
neither animals nor men could get along. It was no accident that K. A. 
Timiryazev called plants the intermediary between heaven and earth, a 
veritable Prometheus stealing fire from heaven. Now where does this 
radiant energy originate which gives life to the plants? It is the re- 
sult of complex nuclear conversions within the depths of the sun. But 
that is by no means the end of the story. Corn needs fertile soil which, 
on the one hand, developed in the process of the evolution of organic 
nature and, on the other hand, has been created by man using synthetic 
fertilizers manufactured in chemical plants. Moisture and a certain 
definite set of climatic conditions are required for plants to grow suc- 
cessfully. So even atmospheric phenomena are included in the process 
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of the generic nexus. It would require many volumes simply to trace the 
nexus between one plant and the other objects in the world. And even 
then we could not exhaust the survey because there are an innumerable 
multitude of such interconnections in nature. 


Every object is bound up with the rest of the world by thousands 
and millions of ties, forming as a whole a single process of the generic 
and universal nexus and interaction of everything with everything else. 


The connections between the phenomena of the material world dif- 
fer in the degree of their generality. They may be singular, accidental. 
You accidentally drop a glass and it breaks. Of itself, this fact tells 
us nothing. It is accidental and it is possible that it might not have 
happened. But bekind these singular and accidental connections lie more 
generic and substantial ones. The glass you dropped fell under the ac- 
tion of the forces of gravity. Between the glass and the earth exists 
a nexus which is revealed in the law of universal gravity. This type 
of nexus is studied by the sciences and expressed in the physical, chemi- 
cal and biological laws. 


Finally, there exist between objects such supremely generic ties 
as the cause-effect relationship, the causal nexus. This nexus holds 
not only for physical interactions of bodies but for all other types of 
interaction. Every event has its cause in relation to which it is the 
effect, while itself serving in turn as cause of other events. And 
there are other supremely generic relationships as well, besides the 
causal nexus. They play a specially important role in cognition and 
are reflected in the categories, or generic concepts of the dialectic, 
the science of the generic nexus and of the development of all that is. 


The dialectic is a scientific method of cognition, studying as 
it does the generic nexus and the development of all that is. Once we 
have learned that every event is mutually connected with others and is 
in a constant process of evolution and development, we have no right to 
forget this fact in our study of any given object. By obliging us to 
survey objects in their interconnection and development, the dialectic 
contributes to a more thorough investigation of reality. 


Among the most important categories of the dialectic are natural 
order and law. 


No matter what area of reality we may take, a thorough study 
will reveal in its development a necessary natural order. The develop- 
ment occurs in accord with the natural order, i.e., according to cer- 
tain definite laws. 


Natural order is proper even to such phenomena and events as ap- 
pear chaotic on first glance. 
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Take, for example, Brownian movement. Tiny particles of black 
dye move about in disorder in a drop of water. But we know from our 
physics course that in this movement is being expressed the natural law 
of molecular motion. 


What is a law? We shall try to explain this by a concrete exam- 
ple. 


Take Archimedes! Law. It is clear, first of all, that it ex- 
presses a relationship, a nexus between phenomena (between a solid body 
immersed in a liquid and the liquid itself). There is no doubt that 
this law is objective: whether we like it or not, we have to take it 
into account; and we do when we attach a plummet to a fishing line. It 
is likewise clear that Archimedes' Law expresses not a specific nexus 
between an individual body and an individual liquid but rather a generic 
nexus: the immersion of any body into any liquid will produce a result 
deriving from the law. This nexus is substantial and necessary, since 
it reveals very important relations between bodies and liquids and is 
found to hold inevitably every time they interact. Finally, no matter 
how often we repeat the experiment, every time the law will be verified. 
This means that it expresses a stable, recurrent nexus between phenomena. 


Now we can formulate what should be understood by a law. It is 
an objective, generic, necessary and substantial nexus between phenomena 


and objects, a nexus which is stable and recurrent. 


Not a single science can get along without laws. Each science 
discovers the laws of that area of reality which it studies. As dis- 
tinct from the individual sciences, the dialectic has to do with the 
most generic laws of development of the world. 


Laws of the Dialectic. Observation of motion in nature and so- 
clety naturally leads to the question; what is the source of this mo- 
tion? [Into the mind comes the primitive notion of the push which trans- 
fers motion from object to object. But then there must be admitted the 
idea of an initial push to start the motion going. It emerges that mat- 
ter appears to have been inert and then there appeared some sort of 
supernatural power and "gave it a nudge." The idea of the push as the 
generic source of motion leads, consequently, to the religious myth of 
"the creation of the world." 


Pushes, impulsions from outside, do occur in nature; but they 
simply transfer motion from one body to another without being the source 
of that motion. Thus, the source of motion must be sought within ma- 
terial phenomena. 


Let us recall the principles of operation of a jet engine. Spe- 


cial substances, upon combustion, are ejected with enormous force from 
a jet or nozzle and create a force which counteracts inertia and pushes 
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the rocket forward. As we see, the presence of opposing forces is a 
mandatory condition for the take-off of the rocket. But here the col- 
lision and counteraction of the forces is brought about by man. Now, 
how do matters stand in nature? | 


All material objects prove to contain within themselves oppo— 
sites. In the solar system the opposing forces, the centripetal and the 
centrifugal, are in operation between the sun and the planets. The atom 
is a unity of positively and negatively charged particles. In the liv- 
ing organism there is constantly occurring a set of opposing processes, 
assimilation of some substances and excretion of others. In society 
likewise there exist opposing forces: on the one hand, the progressive 
and revolutionary forces and on the other hand the backward and conser- 
vative ones. 


The opposites are not isolated one from another. On the contrary, 
they exist in the same phenomena, emerge in a single unit. It can readily 
be understood that, in these circumstances, there can be no "peace" or 
"agreement" between them. The opposing forces collide, commence a "strug- 
gle" and contradictions and conflicts arise between them. This is pre- 
cisely why material objects cannot be in a state of absolute rest; the 
internal contradictions and conflicts, the strife of the opposites does 
not permit them to jell but rather sets them in motion. And it is pre- 
cisely these contradictions which emerge as the source of the development 
of all phenomena. The dialectic expresses this generic and substantial 
aspect of every development in the law of the unity and strife of oppo- 
sites. The unity and strife of opposites is a universal law of motion 
and development; it is the most important law of the dialectic, its ve 


essence. 


It's Not So Easy to Wind Up the Universe -- 
drawing by Jean Eiffel 


No matter what object you consider, it is bound to possess a cer= 
tain definite quality, distinguishing it from other objects; and a 
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certain definite quantity. Take an ordinary piece of ore. It has its 
own weight and volume. This is its quantitative parameter. The piece 
of ore is distinguished from others by its chemical composition, hard- 
ness and color. These are the qualitative parameter of the object. 


Now we ask: Is there any sort of nexus between quantity and 
quality? Let us turn to an example in order to answer this question. 


Who has not observed the spring thaw of the ice and snow? And, 
of course, every day when we heat the tea kettle we see the conversion 
of water into steam. In both instances, there is occurring a change in 
the aggregate state of the water. How does it occur? Suppose that the 
temperature of a piece of ice has risen from -20° to -10°. No observa- 
ble substantial changes occur in the ice. Nor does the further increase 
of temperature to -8°, -5°9, -1° lead to any qualitative changes. But 
now the temperature of the ice has reached 0° and it begins to melt. 
Quantitative changes are developing into qualitative ones: the ice is 
being converted into water. Now we shall heat the water. Again, in the 
initial stages there are going to occur merely quantitative changes: 
the temperature of the water will rise. But the moment it has risen to 
100° there is going to begin a process of the qualitative conversion of 
the water into steam. 


From this very simple example, it is clearly evident that quanti- 
tative changes develop into qualitative ones. Within certain definite 
limits, quantitative changes as it were do not influence the quality of 
an object; but this is true only within certain definite limits. Go be- 
yond these limits and the imperceptible quantitative changes are converted 
into qualitative ones, a leap is accomplished, i.e., a eeenet leon from 
one quality to another. 


The transition of quantitative changes into qualitative ones is 
especially palpable in chemistry. Not for nothing did Engels call chem- 
istry the science of the qualitative changes of bodies, occurring under 
the influence of a change in the quantitative composition. In actual 
fact, oxygen and ozone differ only quantitatively in their chemical com 
position. Yet they are different substances, possessing different quali- 
ties. The chemical compounds in the homologous methane series differ in 
respect of the number of CH2 groups they possess. The extent to which 
this influences their quality can be judged from the fact that the first 
compound in the series, methane, is a gas, while the last, hexadekane, 
is a solid. 


Mendeleyev's Periodic Table of Elements is based on the fact that 
the properties of chemical elements depend on their atomic weight. Now 
modern science has demonstrated that these properties depend on the mag-= 
nitude of the charge of the atomic nucleus. An increase of one unit in 
the charge of the atomic nucleus, a quantitative change, occasions a 
transition to a new quality. 
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This transition can be palpably observed in the process of radio- 
active decay. The giving off of a certain definite amount of energy 
has an effect on the charge of the atomic nucleus and the atoms of one 
substance are converted into the atoms of another. Thus, in the case 
of the decay of radium, there are formed helium and rhodium. The ab- 
sorption of energy by the atomic nuclei likewise eventually leads to 
qualitative conversions. For example, the bombardment of the nuclei 
of a uranium isotope (U-238) with neutrons results in this substance 


being converted into neptunium and the latter into plutonium. 


In animate nature, the transition of quantitative changes into. 
qualitative can be traced by observing plants. We can clearly pinpoint 
in their development a series of qualitatively distinct stages (for exan- 
ple, in the case of wheat, the vernalization stage, the photolysis stage). 
The transition from one stage to another depends upon the presence of a 
certain amount of heat, light and moisture. Here, too, quantitative 
changes prepare the way for qualitative ones. | 


Four States of Matter; Solid, Liquid, 
Gaseous, Plasma . 


: The nexus between quantitative and qualitative changes is ex- 
pressed in the dialectic by the law of the transition of quantitative 
changes into qualitative ones. This law aids in understanding how de- 
velopment, the transition from the old to the new, takes place. 


The law of the transition of quantitative changes into qualita- 
tive ones is a universal law which is manifest not only in nature but 
also in society. The transition of quantity into quality in society | 
can be illustrated on the example of the labor cooperative. The amalga- 
mation of workers into a single collective creates a capacity far exceed- 
ing the arithmetical sum of their individual powers and capacities. A 
patent example. of leaps in social development is to be found in social 
revolutions, the prerequisites for which gradually mature within society 
itself. | se 
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Thus development is not simple growth; it is the strife of oppo- 
sites, the transition of quantitative changes into qualitative ones, 
leaps, the perishing of the old and the emergence of the new. 


Does the development of nature and society have any sort of di- 
rection? All of you have seen a squirrel in a revolving cage. The lit- 
tle animal is always in motion, the revolving cage keeps turning, one 
revolution follows another, and each is an exact replica of the preceding 
one. In this rotation there is no forward movement. Is it possible that 
nature and society likewise develop in a circle, eternally retravelling 
one and the same path? 


Simple everyday experience, to say nothing of the data of science, 
enable us to conclude that in the development of the material world there 
is progress, forward movement. This is particularly clearly evident in 
the example of animate nature. The very fact of the emergence of animate 
nature proves that nature is capable of making the transition from lower, 
simple and inorganic forms to higher, more complex and organic forms. 
Animate nature has travelled a protracted path of ascendant development 
from structureless living matter and the primitive monocellular organisms 
up to man. Each stage in this ascent has, as it were, negated the pre- 
ceding one and has in its turn subsequently been negated by the stage 
which followed it. A sui generis sort of negation of negation has oc- 
curred. 


Negation does not signify a total annihilation of the entire con- 
tent of the old. Firstly, the simpler phenomena not infrequently con- 
tinue to exist side by side with the new and more complex. This happens, 
for example, in animate nature: side by side with highly organized ani- 
mals there exist likewise the most primitive ones. Secondly, and this 
is the main point, in the very process of progressive development, the 
new, in its emergence from the old, as it were absorbs into itself all 
that is positive and valuable in that old. 


In animate nature, every new species takes over those traits ac- 
cumulated by its predecessors in the process of evolutionary development 
which are useful to it. 


In the history of society, every new social system emerges, not 
in a vacuum but rather on the basis of an assimilation of the material 
and psychological values created in preceding eras. After the triumph 
of the Great October Socialist Revolution there were those "ultrarevolu- 
tionaries" who proposed the annihilation of the whole of the old cul- 
ture, on the grounds that it was a bourgeois culture, and the creation 
of a "proletarian culture" which would have nothing in common with the 
past. The most zealous even proposed throwing Pushkin overboard. Lenin 
subjected these people to stern criticism. He showed that the proletariat 
is the custodian and the honorable executor of the progressive democratic 
traditions of the culture of the past. Socialist culture cannot be 
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created in a vacuum. To develop it and advance it, there is a need to 
enrich the mind with a knowledge of all those treasures which have been 
developed by mankind. 


Thus, dialectical negation signifies a nexus, a contimity in de- 
velopment. A phenomenon which arises as a result of negation preserves 
all that was valuable in the preceding stage, while at the same time 
emerging as something new and richer in content. It is precisely thanks 
to this fact that the development of nature, society and cognition is 
not a marking time but rather progress, forward movement. 


A repetition of certain features of the preceding development is 
possible to the extent that the positive content of the lower levels of 
development is retained at the higher levels. There occurs a sort of 
return to the old at a higher level of progress. Here is an example: 
communal ownership of the means of production prevailed in the context 
of primitive society. Then there occurred the negation of this. There 
arose private property and ownership and the exploitation of man by man. 
With the triumph of the socialist revolution, private ownership is ne- 
gated. Again there is established communal ownership of the means of 
production, but on another basis than that prevailing in primitive so- 
ciety, on a higher basis. 


This example brings out clearly the point that progressive de- 
velopment is not an ascent along a straight line, but rather a complex 
process, reminiscent of a spiral movement. 


Development is a chain of negations, via which is accomplished 
an ascent from the lower to the higher, from the simple to the complex. 


This natural nexus is expressed by the third universal law of develop- 
ment, the law of the negation of negation. 


We have acquired some general notions about matter and the laws 
of its development. Let us now move on to the question of the essence 
of cognition, the interrelation of the material and the psychological. 


Section 3. Consciousness -- A Property of Highly Organized Matter 


No Consciousness Without Matter. We know that the world is ma- 
terial. But what place is occupied in that world by consciousness, the 
thoughts and feelings of man? Cannot even they be classified as a spe- 
cial kind of matter? 


To do so would be to contradict science. Material bodies possess 
mechanical, physical and chemical properties. Sensations and thoughts 
do not have such properties. They exist inside our head as ideal images 
which reflect the objects of the external world and the interconnections 
between then. 
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At the same time, our experience and the data of the sciences 
witness to the fact that consciousness is impossible without matter. 
No one has ever encountered sensations and concepts which have arisen 
of themselves, independently of matter. Consciousness exists only 
where there is a human brain which is the organ of thought. Damage to 
the brain entails a lesion of consciousness. Such chemical substances 
as Aminazin and Reserpine act upon the brain to suppress feelings of 
alarm, fear and uncertainty. Other substances have the contrary effect 
of intensifying fear and even occasion hallucinations. These facts 


confirm that consciousness is a property of highly organized matter, 
the human brain. What sort of a property is it? 


The word "consciousness" itself suggests that we acquire via it 
knowledge about the world, that we become conscious of what is happening 
around us. And this means that consciousness presupposes not only the 
presence of a brain but also the existence of material objects acting 
on that brain. 


Let us recall how the physiology of higher nervous activity ex- 
plains the emergence of sensations. Some factor of the external environ- 
ment (for instance, a ray of light, reflected from an object) acts upon 
the sense organs (in this instance, the eye). The energy of the external 
stimalant is converted into a neural stimlus and subsequently trans- 
formed into a sensation: in the mind there arises an image of the ob- 
ject. 


Let us picture to ourselves for a moment a brain into which no 
signals from the external world are penetrating. No matter how highly 
organized such a brain might be, not a single sensation, not a single 
thought, could be formed init. Of course, there is no such brain. 

But there are instances of a lesion of the brain's nexus with the ex- 
ternal world. Patients are encountered in whom there is an absence of 
sight or hearing or an almost total loss of cutaneous sensitivity. For 
the most part, their mind is not operating; they are in a state of sleep. 


To a certain extent, the brain can be compared to a high-speed 
film on which are being reflected pictures of reality. As soon as the 
lens of a photographic apparatus is covered against the external world, 
the film will remain blank, with no pictures emerging upon it. Of 
course, this analogy cannot be taken literally. The reflection of ob- 
jects on a film occurs according to physical and chemical laws. The 
reflection of reality in the human brain is a mich more complex physio- 
logical and social process. 


Thus consciousness is not simply a property of the brain but rather 
is a property of the brain interacting with the material world. Con- 
sciousness, mind, is the capacity of highly organized matter to reflect 
the external world in eidetic images. Thanks to this, man cognizes the 
world about him and its laws and organizes his practical activity. 
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How Man Cognizes the World. Cognition is not a simple act of 
mirror reflection of the world in the human brain. Proper to it as to 


the development of matter are contradictions, transition of quantitative 
changes into qualitative ones, and the negation of negation. Cognition 
is a complex process of the movement of thought from ignorance to knowl- 
edge, from incomplete and inaccurate to more complete and accurate 
knowledge. Inasmich as the universe is infinite, cognition likewise 
cannot have any limits, is also infinite. 


Let us consider how man does cognize the world about him. His 
familiarization with the objects of the external world begins from the 
very first days of his life. A baby has seen an electric bulb for the 
first time. In his mind is impressed a first notion of electricity. 
Then the baby becomes a schoolboy. In his study of physics and his 
practical familiarization with the principles of electrical engineering, 
he comes to know the laws of electricity, the operating principles of 
electric machines. The scope of his knowledge is so increased and ex-= 
panded that he has no difficulty in repairing a switch or installing a 
socket for a table lamp. After finishing school, the young man works 
in industry, studies electrical engineering and becomes familiar with 
the latest advances in this field. In this way his knowledge and skills 
are constantly being expanded and deepened. | 


The path of the cognition of the world by human society is to a 
certain extent reminiscent of the path of development of the cognition 
of the individual human being. 


In ancient times, men knew nothing of the nature of electricity. 
A thunderstorm instilled terror in them and seemed the act of angry 
gods. It is no accident that in Greek mythology Zeus was depicted as 
the Thunderer, hurling lightning bolts at his enemies. [In the 19th 
century, science discovered the fundamental laws of electricity and 
gave a theoretical explanation of these phenomena. Man learned to con- 
vert mechanical and thermal energy into electrical and vice versa. The 
first electric power stations were built; the first electrically-—powered 
machines were invented. Electricity, like steam before it, was put to 
the service of man. 


On the example of the discovery of the laws of electricity we can 
see the path followed by human cognition. It proceeds from observation, 
sensory perception or, as they say in philosophy, live contemplation, to 
theoretical study, discovery of laws and then to the application of these 
laws in practice. Lenin has written: "From live contemplation to ab- 
stract thinking and from it to practice -=- such is the dialectical path 
of the cognition of truth, of the cognition of objective reality." 


We cognize the world primarily with the aid of the sense organs, 


sight, hearing, touch. They represent, as it were, the channels via 
which knowledge concerning the material world penetrates to us. Close 
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off those channels and there is a lesion of the nexus of the mind with 
the world. In the process of sense perception or live contemplation, 
we perceive objects of the external world and get knowledge concerning 
that world. 


But why are we sure that our senses are affording us reliable in- 
formation about the world around us? Is there not distortion in trans- 
mission just as in the children's game of the "bad telephone connection" 
which we know so well? We are sure of the reliability of our sensory 
images because we have repeatedly verified them in our own experience, 
in practical activity. 


Imagine the chaos that would ensue if people's sensations and 
perceptions did not reflect correctly the properties of the objects of 
the external world. People would simply be unable to orient themselves 
in the reality surrounding them. There are, of course, instances in 
which our senses "deceive us." A pencil half immersed in water appears 
to be broken. But this "deception" likewise reflects the real proper- 
ties of material phenomena, to wit, the fact that light rays are re- 
fracted upon transition from a less dense into a denser medium. [In 
healthy human beings, the senses reflect properly the objects of the 
external world. After all, the sense organs themselves developed in 
the process of evolutionary development of animate nature as a means of 
orientation, as a means for the better adaptation of the organism to 
the conditions of its environment. 


Contemplation of an object still does not provide a knowledge of 
the internal laws of its development. We do not, simply by looking at 
the crown of a tree, feeling the branches and listening to the rustle 

of the leaves, arrive at an understanding of those deep-going interior 
processes which are occurring within the green leaf under the action of 
solar rays. And the point is not in the least that these processes 
cannot be seen. We can arm ourselves with a microscope and penetrate 
into the interior life of the leaf but we cannot understand it if we 
limit ourselves solely to observation. What does it mean to understand? 
It means to discover the laws, to single out from the sum total of com 
plex interactions the substantive nexus (in this case, the laws of photo- 
synthesis). This operation is beyond the power of the senses. After 
all, in sensory images the substantial and the accidental notes are, as 
it were, merged into one. 


To establish the laws of development of any phenomenon, we mst 
comprehend and collate the information received with the aid of the 
senses. And here we mst have recourse to the assistance of abstract 
thinking or logical thinking. On the basis of sensory cognition, it 
creates scientific abstractions, i.e., concepts in which are expressed 
the substantive nexus of reality. 
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Physics operates with the concepts "velocity," "mass," "quantity 
of motion," "energy," etc. All these concepts are scientific abstrac- 
tions. Nowhere in nature will you find either velocity or energy or mass 
in pure form. There you have material bodies which move with greater 
or lesser velocity, act upon other bodies to a greater or lesser degree. 
Take the concept "valency" in chemistry or "heredity" in biology. In 
reality as such you may discover that the atoms of various substances 
combine in certain fixed proportions and that living organisms hand on 
certain definite characteristics from one generation to another. But 
you will find neither valency nor heredity there as such, in pure forn. 
The same holds of the philosophical concepts "matter," "motion," "space," 
"time," Slaw." Jn elaborating scientific concepts or discovering laws, 
the scientists mentally single out the substantial properties and rela- 
tions of material bodies, as it were "abstract" them from these bodies 
as such. Hence, too, the designation abstract thought. | 


Scientific abstraction does not lead us away from reality; on the 
contrary, it brings us closer to it. We abstract from the accidental 
characteristics and properties of individual singular objects; but in 
this way we come to know their deep-seated principle, their essence. — 
This aids us in finding our way about among the mass of phenomena and 
grasping their orderliness. 


Abstract thinking is inextricably bound up with language. When > 
we want to express a thought, we have recourse to the aid of words. One 
can think without pronouncing anything aloud. But in this case we are 
still clothing our thoughts in a verbal integument, as it were talicing 
to ourselves. Why does it happen this way? 


The point is that abstract thinking is proper only to human be- 
ings. It arose in the process of their joint labor activity and has | 
been from the very outset a social product. When at work, men feel the 
need of coordinating their actions and exchanging experience and skills 
accumulated. From this need arises articulate speech, language as a 
Means of communication and of fixing in words those pieces of knowledge 
about the world around them which men have acquired in the course of 
their work activity. 


Let us say we read the word "fire" in a book in our room or hear 
a radio announcer utter this word. Even though around us there is 
neither fire nor heat nor crackle of burning girders, nothing which 
could by its immediate action arouse in our mind the picture of a fire, 
we still clearly understand what is being talked about. What is the ex- 
planation of the fact that a word, acting on hearing or sight, arouses 
in the mind an entirely definite thought? The explanation lies in the 
fact that men have repeatedly encountered instances of fire in their — 
practical activity and have singled out the generic characteristics of 
this phenomena, have elaborated a concept of it and tied it in with the 
word "fire." By studying language we come into possession of the 
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knowledge accumulated by many generations of men who have lived before 
our time. Therefore every word is for us more than a mere sound; it has 
a certain definite meaning which we involuntarily perceive upon hearing 
the word itself. 


It is readily understandable that a man who for some reason or 
other was from his childhood isolated from other human beings and was 
not able to learn how to talk would not possess abstract thought either. 
The following fact can be cited in confirmation of this. A few years 
ago there was discovered in India a girl who had been carried off by a 
wolf shortly after birth. For a number of years the girl had lived in 
the wolf's den. She was, of course, unable to speak and entirely devoid 
of human thought. 


Abstract thinking is a powerful tool of cognition. It is only 
thanks to it that science was able to come into being and explain to 
man hitherto unintelligible phenomena and reveal to him the laws of de- 
velopment of nature and society. 


Cognition and Practice. But even abstract thinking does not con- 
clude the process of cognition. In order to be certain that our knowl- 
edge is true, we need a. criterion (a measuring rod) to confirm the cor- 
rectness of our.views and ideas. 


You frequently see people carrying on hot arguments on some sub- 
ject or other. Each is convinced that he is right; each considers his 
Opinion to be the truth. Who is to judge between them? Where can we 
find the "litmus paper" that will enable us with certainty to distinguish 
truth from error? When scientists or inventors are disputing among them- 
selves, they have recourse to the aid of an experiment. 


If a scientist on the basis of theoretical researches asserts that 
an alloy of such and such metals will possess such and such properties, 
his conclusions can easily be verified; what has to be done is to obtain 
in the factory laboratory the alloy in question. If this alloy does in 
fact possess the properties which the scientist said it would, then he 
was right; if not, then he was in error. The most reliable criterion 
of truth is social practice, i.e., the human activity of transformation 
of the world, especially production, industrial activity. 


We are convinced that the periodic table of elements is correct. 
Wny? Because it has been verified in practice. Basing himself on this 
system, D. I. Mendeleyev forecast the discovery of elements then unknown 
to science. In a few years, these elements were discovered and their . 
properties corresponded to those he had forecast that they would have. 


Practice serves as criterion of the truth not only of natural 


scientific theories but also of social theories. There have in the 
course of history been many different social and political theories. 
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Not all of them have withstood the test of practice. (nly the Marxist- 
Leninist theory is true in the deepest sense; this has been confirmed 
by the entire practice of social development, of the international revo-~ 
lutionary movement, of the construction of socialism and communisn. 


But practice is not merely a criterion of truth. It faces cog- 
nition with certain definite tasks. Ingels has said that if there ap- 
pears in a society a technical need, this will advance science more than 
a dozen universities. The power of human reason is directed in the first 
instance to those problems which are born of the demands of practical 
life. 


Even cognition itself is inconceivable without practice. Imagine 
us to restrict ourselves to simple observation of the world around us 
without any practical intervention into its development. Of course we 
would then not be able to cognize the laws of development of material 
phenomena. 


It is no accident that experiment serves as a powerful means of 
scientific research into nature. (Qme cannot conceive of the study of 
the elementary particles or of the structure of the atomic mucleus with- | 
out an enormous amount of experimental activity. The powerful synchro- 
phasotrons and other highly complex instruments used by the scientists 
are the product of practice, of modern industry. 


The social sciences likewise develop on the basis of practice. 
Marxism arose as a generalization of the practice of the revolutionary 
struggle of the proletariat. The creative elaboration of Marxist-Lenin- 
ist theory in the CPSU Program is the result of a thoroughgoing mental 
assimilation of the practice of the construction of socialism and com 
muni sm. 


Practice thus plays a primary role in cognition, serving as its 
basis. It is in practice that there is demonstrated the capacity of man 
to cognize the world and to discover the laws of its development. Mat- 
ter is infinite and inexhaustible. Therefore there will always exist 
phenomena as yet not cognized. But there are none which cannot be cog- 
nized. What we did not know yesterday, we know quite well today. And 
those tasks on which scientific thought is bent today will tomorrow be 
resolved on the basis of new advances of practice. 


The unity of theory and practice is the key to the understanding 
of the active nature of the human mind and its enormous transformative 


role. The mind penetrates the world and changes it via practical 
human activity. The active nature of cognition comes out specially 
vividly in social life. In our country, the ideas of Marxism-Leninism, 
embodied in the practice of Communist construction, are creating a new 
world, the world of Communisn. 
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Section 4. Materialism and Idealism 


We have become acquainted in general terms with the Marxist philo- 
sophical theory concerning the world and the cognition of it. Let us now 
consider what place is occupied by this theory among the other philosophi- 
cal theories and what relation it bears to the struggle of the classes, 
to politics. 


Two Trends in Philosophy. From all that has been said above, you 
see that the basic trait of the philosophical theory of Marxism is the 
explanation of the world within the framework of that world itself, with- 
out any extraneous additions or inventions. Nature and being [See Note/ 
are taken as they are in reality. The philosophy of Marxism is the high- 
est form of materialisn. 


(/Note/: Being is a philosophical concept used to designate na- 
ture, matter, the external world, as distinct from the mind and thought. ) 


Materialism has a long history. As a philosophical theory, it 
arose in ancient times. But the materialism of the ancients was dis- 
tinguished by naivete; it was not based on the concrete sciences, since 
these sciences were themselves in an embryonic state. In the 17th and 
18th centuries there arose a new form of materialism which sought to 
unite all knowledge and to arm science with a method for the study of 
nature. Mechanics was in those days the most highly developed of the 
sciences. This explains why the materialism of those days was likewise 
mechanical: it reduced all the laws of the universe, in essence, to the 
laws of mechanics. The backwardness of the sciences likewise was re- 
sponsible for another defect of the 17th and 18th century materialisn: 
it was metaphysical, i.e., could not carry the idea of the development 
of the universe and the interconnection of all its phenomena to its logi- 
cal conclusion. Finally, this materialism was contemplative, since it 
did not grasp the role of practical, revolutionary-transformative human 
activity. 


Now the Marxist philosophical theory, as we have seen, considers 
the universe as being in a state of uninterrupted motion and develop- 
ment, in the process of which all phenomena are in mutual connection and 
mutual interaction. This means that materialism is organically tied in 
with the dialectic in the Marxist philosophy. Therefore, Marxist phil- 
osophy as a whole has received the name of dialectical materialism. 


It is not hard to see whose interests are served by materialism. 
The materialist philosophy is intimately bound up with natural science 
and directed to the study of nature. It serves those social classes 
which wish to have a scientific knowledge of the world and to use this 
knowledge in the interests of progress. Materialism is, as a rule, the 
philosophy of the forward-looking, progressive classes of society. 
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The most forward-looking and progressive class of modern society 
is the working class. For its struggle with capitalism and for the con- 
struction of a Communist society, it needs a clear scientific outlook 
and philosophy. That is why dialectical materialism is the philosophi- 


cal basis of the outlook and philosophy of the working class. 


Materialism is the leading, progressive trend in philosophy. But 
we have, of course, heard that besides materialism there exists another 
trend in philosophy. This is idealism. Let us try to see what is the 
nub of this trend. 


The idealists consider the first principle of the universe to be 
a spiritual principle, an idea. As opposed to the materialists, they 
abandon from the outset any attempt at explanation of nature, matter or 
being within the framework of these realities themselves; they refuse 
to consider them as they are in reality. For the idealists, mind, 
reason, god are the creators of nature, of matter. | 

Idealism is divided into two basic trends: subjective and ob- 
jective idealism. The subjective idealists consider that all the ob- 
jects and phenomena of the external world are the products of the human 
mind. "The entire universe is the complex of my sensations" -- this is 
the wisdom of subjective idealism in a nutshell. 


@ 
The objective idealists assert that the material world is the 
product of some sort of universal reason, existing somewhere outside 
the human mind. 


Idealism is refuted by the whole mass of the data of natural 
science and human practical activity. 


Modern natural science has proved that the earth, the moon and 
the sun were in existence long before the appearance of man or of any | 
other being endowed with a mind. Is not this a convincing argument con- 
firming the independence of the external world from the human mind? 


The notions of a World Soul, a universal reason, "creating the 
world, are likewise in monstrous contradiction of natural science. Sci- 
ence has proven that mind is the product of highly organized matter, 
the brain. There can be no universal mind, existing independently of 
highly organized matter. But even grating it to exist, how can it cre- 
ate the world out of nothing? This again contradicts all the laws of 
science. Man has commenced the conquest of outer space, he is pene- 
trating into the secrets of the micro-world; but nowhere is he encoun- 
tering any traces whatever of the activity of a universal reason, all 
phenomena are being explained by natural causes. 


Once Napoleon, in a conversation with the famous astronomer 
Laplace, asked him why he made no mention of god anywhere in his works. 
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"] did not need this hypothesis," the scientist proudly replied. Since 
that time, science has made no few great discoveries, has forged far 
ahead. And we can paraphrase the words of Laplace and say that for the 
explanation of the universe mankind does not need any fairy-tales about 
a World Soul. 


Why, then, does idealism persist and exert an influence on the 
minds of many? And it does have its adherents, you know, even among 
scientists. The point here is that idealism has roots both in the 
human mind and in social conditions. 


Lenin has written that human cognition is reminiscent of a tree 
which can produce fertile and also sterile blossoms. We said above 
that cognition is an exceptionally complex and contradictory process. 
And it is on a one-sided approach to cognition that the idealist theo- 
ries are based. 


Our sensations do play an enormous role in cognition but we should 
not forget that, besides the sensations, there exist abstract thought 
and practice. And if the role of sensations be unduly inflated, the 
conclusion can be reached that sensations are the only reality with 
which we have to do. This is just what the subjective idealists do: 
they say that sensations are an "element" of the world. Such are the 
mental and psychological roots of subjective idealism. 


Everyone has many times seen and tasted apples, pears, oranges 
and other fruits. But no one has ever seen or tasted "fruit" as such. 
The concept "fruit" is an abstraction, a mental singling out of those 
common traits proper to apples, pears, oranges. Abstractions are essen- 
tial in the process of cognition; without them it is impossible to have 
thought; they occur in any science. But it must never be forgotten that 
these common generic traits which represent the content of abstraction 
do not exist of themselves, apart from the individual singular objects. 
If this be forgotten, then it is easy to picture "fruit" in general, as 
such, existing side by side with apples, pears, oranges, and to imagine 
it as representing the essence of all real fruits, as being their prin- 
ciple. This is what the objective idealists do: they assert that a 
concept, an idea exists independently and engenders the singulars. Such 
are the mental and psychological roots of objective idealism. 


But contradictoriness in the thinking process is not the only 
force at work here. The reasons for the pertinacity of idealism should 
be sought also in social conditions. | 


As opposed to materialism, idealism, as a rule, expresses the 
interests of the conservative classes who are striving to preserve an 
outmoded order of things. Now cognition of the laws of the universe 
serves the cause of social progress. Therefore the dying classes grap- 
ple onto idealism which distracts the workers, deflects them from the 
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resolution of practical tasks, leading them off into an area of foggy 
and lifeless abstractions. The dying classes instill and support ideal- 
ist theories: this is the chief reason for the retention of idealisn; 
this is the explanation for the abundance of idealist. theories in the 
imperialist countries. 


| The anti-scientific nature of idealism comes out with special 
vividness in its kindred ties with religion. 


Religion is a fantastic, distorted reflection of the world in 
the human mind. [In it are expressed the powerlessness of man before na- 
ture and his social suppression. The religious outlook is saaias con- 
tradictory to the scientific one. They are antipodes. 


The whole history of civilization is permeated with the struggle 
of science and religion. Science, by its discoveries, undermines the 
foundations of the ecclesiastical dogmas on the existence of god and 
his omnipotence. Science explains the phenomena of nature by natural 
causes, leaving no room for god. [In the past, the church persecuted 
scientists. Not a few eminent men of science perished at the hands of 
the churchmen. Presently, religion is being forced to retreat before 
the power of human reason. Usually churchmen no longer reject science; 
on the contrary, they try to prove that it was precisely god who en- 
dowed man with the capacity for cognizing the world. 


From the moment of its first appearance on the scene and right 
down to our own days, religion has played and still plays a reactionary 
role. It seeks to instill into men the idea of the transitory nature 
of life, of the pointlessness of a struggle for happiness on this earth; 
it seeks to make them passive and indifferent. And in return it prom 
ises the faithful "the kingdom of heaven." Of course, such ideas cor- 
respond to a T with the interests of the exploiter classes, since they 
distract the masses of the workers from the revolutionary struggle. 
Therefore the exploiter classes have always supported religion and pat- 
ronized the churchmen. Religion has become the instrument of a psycho- 
logical enslavement of the masses; to quote Marx's telling Parnes re- 
ligion is the opium of the people. 


You will, of course, have noticed the similarity between the basic 
tenets of idealism and religion. [Idealism and the religious outlook are 
twins in their essence and in their social role. 


Thus, materialism and idealism are two basic pena two opposing 
trends, two irreconcilable camps in philosophy. 


The Basic Question in Philosophy. You see that the watershed 


between the two opposing camps, materialism and idealism, is their dif- 


fering solution of the question of the relation of matter and mind. The 


basic principle of materialism is the recognition of the aa 
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of matter and the secondary nature of mind. Being, i.e., matter, nature, 
determines mind: so say the materialists, basing themselves on the 
whole of social practice and on natural science. The basic principle 

. of idealism, on the contrary, is the recognition of the primordiality 

of mind and the secondary nature of matter, being. 


In view of the exceptional importance of the question of the re- 
lation of matter and mind for the fixing of philosophical stands, it 
has received the appellation of the basic question of philosophy. All 
other questions of outlook and philosophy are resolved in function of 
the answer given to this question. If in fact the primordiality of mat- 
ter is accepted and its independence of mind, then it is natural to con- 
sider both motion and space and time as being objective forms of the 
existence of matter. But if matter be considered as being secondary, 
a derivative of mind, then motion, space and time can be considered as 
forms of mind, of soul. Or take the question of laws. The answer given 
by the materialists to the basic question of philosophy leads directly 
to the recognition of the objective nature of laws. The idealist answer 
compels one to consider laws either as a manifestation of Universal Rea- 
son or as a result of the activity of the human mind. There is no prob- 
lem in philosophy which does not depend on the solution of the basic 
question of philosophy. 


The basic question of philosophy has another aspect as well: how 
does our mind relate to the world, or in other words, do we cognize the 
world? And the opposition between materialism and idealism comes out 
in the answer given to this question as well. We have already seen that 
the materialists confidently reply: yes, we do cognize the world. There 
is no unanimity among idealists on this question. The majority of them, 
including the overwhelming majority of contemporary bourgeois philosoph- 
ers, deny the intelligibility of the world and preach the impotence of 
human reason. Some idealists, while not denying the possibility of cog- 
nition, nonetheless do deny that cognition is a reflection of matter in 
the thinking brain of man. [In their opinion, cognition consists in the 
communion with the world of pure ideas, in the comprehension of the ac- 
tivity of Absolute Spirit, the World Soul or Universal Reason, in other 
words, god. Clearly such an understanding of cognition does not aim at 
the investigation of the objective laws of nature and society. 


Some idealists, in an effort to mask the reactionary nature of 
their views, assert that they are neither materialists nor idealists, 
that they have risen beyond the contradiction of the two main trends, 
have found a via media in philosophy. 


But judge for yourself how it is possible to avoid answering the 
question of the relation of being and mind. It simply cannot be done. 
That is why the protagonists of the via media are in fact preaching the 
purest idealism. They begin by declaring that the basic question of 
philosophy is meaningless and that the task of philosophy consists in 
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the analysis of "sense data." But it later comes out that by "sense 
data" they have in mind sensations and perceptions. The advocates of 
the via media consider these not as being a reflection of objects of 

the external world but rather as the only reality there is. Conse- 
quently, the basic question has been surreptitiously resolved in favor 
of idealism: sensations and perceptions are being considered as primary 
with respect to material reality. | 


We have already said that both materialism and idealism are tied 
in with the interests of certain definite classes. The former is based 
on science and expresses the interests of the forward-looking, progres- 
sive classes of society. The latter ties in with religion and defends 
the interests of the conservative and reactionary classes. 


It would of course be an oversimplification to suppose that all 
‘idealists are consciously and deliberately defending the interests of 
the conservative and reactionary classes. There are among the ideal- 
ists such as adopt progressive stands on many questions of socio-politi- 
cal life. Many idealist philosophers, for example, are conducting an 
active campaign for peace. What we have here been saying is that the 
content of idealist theories, as such, serves the interests of the re- 
actionary classes, whether their authors would have it so or not. 


Between materialism and idealism is in progress a sharp and im- 
placable battle for the minds of men. At first glance, it may seem 
that this battle is only very remotely related to economic and political 
questions, to that class struggle which is seething within society. 
But the relation is by no means so remote in fact. Fach of the two 
basic trends is trying to mold in men a certain definite outlook, a 
certain definite thought pattern. And on this depends the understand- 
ing of political tasks. Therefore the battle between materialism and 
idealism is in the final analysis tied in with the struggle of the 
classses. [In the words of Lenin, the struggle of these two tendencies 
in philosophy "expresses in the final analysis the tendencies and ide- 
ology of inimical classes of contemporary society." 


Hence it is evident that the question of the relation of being 
and mind is basic not only because other questions of philosophy depend 
on the answer given to it. [It is basic for another reason as well: Jn 


the answer given to the basic question of philosophy is revealed the 
Party-mindedness of philosophical theory and its nexus with the class 
struggle in society, with politics. 


The Party-mindedness of dialectical materialism consists in the 
fact that it directly expresses the interests of the working class. 
Bourgeois philosophers assert that this Party-mindedness of dialectical 
materialism hampers an objective scientific cognition of the world. 

But this is not so. The working class is interested in a scientific 
cognition of the world since it needs this sort of cognition for the 
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restructuring of the world. Therefore, the class interest in this in- 
stance does not interfere with a scientific objective cognition but, on 
the contrary, promotes it. Bourgeois Party-mindedness is another thing. 
It really does interfere with a scientific objective approach to the 
cognition of the world. The modern bourgeoisie is not interested ina 
scientific cognition of the laws of development of reality, since these 
laws are bringing with them the doom of capitalism. Since that is the 
way matters stand, can any dispassionateness and objectivity be expected 
from the bourgeois philosophers? 


The Party-mindedness of Marxist philosophy, its nexus with the 
interests of the working class, with politics, comes out most clearly 
in the teaching on the laws of social development. 


Questions for Consideration and Discussion 


1. What is matter? Wherein is the unity of matter and motion 
revealed? | 


2. What is a law? What are the peculiarities of the laws of 
the dialectic? 


3. what is the difference between sensory and logical cognition 
and how are they connected? 


4. What is the role of practical activity in cognition? 
5. What is to be understood by the basic question of philosophy? 
What are its two aspects? Give examples of proofs taken from natural 


science of the primordiality of matter and the secondary nature of mind. 


6. What does it mean to be Party-minded in outlook and philoso- 
phy? Why mst a battle be waged against idealism and the churchmen? 
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Chapter .Two 
Teaching on the Development of Society 


Human history is complex and many-faceted. How are we to come 
to an understanding of it in the never-ending labyrinth of historical 
facts -- revolutions, uprisings, coups d'état, bloody wars and struggle 
of ideas? Is there proper to them any objective law, or are they caused 
by the arbitrary play of chance? 


The Marxist teaching on the development of society -=- historical 
materialism -- has the answer to these questions. [It enables us to es- 
tablish the natural and inevitable nexus between the numerous events 
and facts of the life of society and to analyze the complex network of 
social phenomena, distinguishing from among them that which is most im- 
portant and essential. 


section 5. The Materialist Conception of History 


Social Existence and Social Consciousness. The history of society 
is essentially different from the development of nature. There are no 
conscious forces in nature, and development takes place there spontane- 
ously. [It is otherwise in society. Here the actors are human beings, 
endowed with consciousness, volition and desires. They set definite 
goals for themselves and strive to attain them. The illusion springs 
up that consciousness, ideas and goals form the base of social life. 


Let us analyze whether this is so. Let us raise the question why 
some groups of human beings adhere to one set of social views, while 
others adhere to other views. Why, for example, in bourgeois society 
do workers and capitalists have different views and convictions? The 
capitalists exploit the workers; the entire plenitude of power lies in 
their hands, they enjoy all the good things of life. It is quite natu- 
ral for them to be satisfied with the existing system and to consider 
it the acme of justice. The situation of the workers is something else. 
They are compelled to work in the sweat of their brow for the capitalist 
in order to gain their livelihood. It goes without saying, the working 
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class cannot consider the capitalist system as just. So we see, the op- 
position between the views of capitalists and workers is explained by 
the difference between their position in society -- by their material 


living conditions. Like mode of life, like mode of thought. 


To live, a man must satisfy his material needs for food, clothing, 
footwear, shelter and so on. These needs compel him, willy nilly, to 
enter into definite relationships with nature and with other men: he 
tills the fields, builds dwelling places, makes clothing, creates pro- 
duction implements and barters the products of his toil. From all this 
there arise the necessary conditions for life -- men's social existence, 
which has its own objective laws, independent of such ideas and theo- 
ries as may exist in society. 


The chief element in social existence is men's labor for the pro- 
duction of material goods. 


It is labor that distinguishes man from the animal kingdom. Ani- 
mals do not produce material goods; they consume what they find ready- 
made in nature. But man takes an active attitude toward nature, trans-~ 
forms it, and by toil creates the material goods he needs. Labor is 
the sole source of all the riches at mankind's disposal. Not only man's 
brain, but his hand also in a certain measure is the product of labor. 
Thousands of years of toil have perfected it and made it into a skilful 
organ capable of performing the most complex operations. Only owing to 
labor has the human hand attained such a high degree of perfection that 
it has been able, in the words of F. Engels, to call forth into being 
the pictures of a Raphael, the statues of a Thorvaldsen, the music of 
a Paganini. 


Labor has always constituted the chief base of society's exist- 
ence and development, and is the eternal and natural requirement for 
human life. 


Men would never have been able to engage in science, politics 
and art, or create philosophical doctrines and political theories, had 
they not satisfied their material needs with the help of production. 
Thus the material life of society, or social existence, is primary; 
while the interior life, or social consciousness, is secondary and de- 
rivative. 


Whatever social theory we may adopt, its roots always trace back 
into social existence, into the material conditions of the life of so- 
ciety. Hence follows an important conclusion: the base of social de- 
velopment must be sought not in men's consciousness, but in their social 
existence, in the development of the production of material goods. 


Method of Production. First of all, let us establish the ele- 
ments which constitute production. 
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Necessary for production are the raw materials from which the 
things man needs are made. These include wood, coal, iron ore and other 
industrial minerals; in other words, any object upon which man's labor 
activity is directed, i.e., any object of labor. 


Material goods cannot be produced with the bare hands. Even the 
simplest task man performs with the help of a hammer, axe or spade. To 
organize modern production there is need of machine-tools, machinery and 
hand-tools. All these things, by means of which men act upon an object 
of labor, making use of mechanical, physical and chemical resources, are 
called work tools. Stressing their important role in production, Marx 
called work tools a bone-and-miscle system of production. Necessary for 
production, apart from work tools, are plant locations, depots, store- 
houses, power sources, railways, power transmission lines, irrigation 
canal system, and so on. Together with work tools, they constitute work 
resources. Objects of labor and work resources, taken together, form 
the means of production, that is, the totality of material conditions 
without which production is impossible. 


Finally, production includes men's labor activity proper. With- 
out man machinery is dead; it cannot produce material goods. The people 
who put work tools into motion -=- the producers of material goods -- are 
the most important factor in production. 


The means of production created by society, and the people who 
have the production experience to put them into motion together consti- 
tute the production forces of society. Production forces indicate the 
material relationships between society and nature. The level of develop- 
ment attained by production forces is an index of man's comsnse6 over 
nature and his active influence upon it. 


The level of development attained by production forces is judged, 
first and foremost, by reference to production implements. They have 
their own history: from primitive wooden and stone work tools of pre- 
historic man to modern complex automatic machines that perform all pro- 
duction operations, leaving to man only the functions of control and 
adjustment. The more perfect the work tools, the greater the quantity 
of material goods that can be produced. Primitive man required several 
days to fell a tree with a stone axe. Nowadays with the help of an 
electric power saw this operation can be performed in a few seconds. 
Qne heavy-duty power shovel can move more earth in seven hours than can 
a thousand men equipped with shovels. 


The level of production forces is measured Hkewise by the power 
supply available for production. For many millennia the source of power - 
was principally the muscle power of man and animal. Nowadays men are 
provided with energy by mighty power stations, surpassing the power of 
human muscles many millions of times. 
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Yet another important indicator of the level reached in the devel- 
opment of production forces is men's production experience -- their 
skills and know-how. Modern production forces differ from those of 100 
to 150 years ago not only in the perfection of production implements, 
but also in the higher level of industrial training and skill of the 
workers. 


Can we say that production forces give an exhaustive characteri- 
zation of production? We could say this if each person independently 
and without regard to other people produced the products he needed. 

But the fact is that solo production is impossible. Even the hermit, 
could one be found willing to withdraw from society and produce by him- 
self everything he needed to exist, would employ the production imple- 
ments created and perfected by society, and would make use of the pro- 
duction experience and skills accumulated by many generations of men. 
Both work resources and production experience, as well as the products 
of labor, are the result of the joint activity of human beings, in the 
process of which, of necessity, they enter into production relationships 
amongst themselves. 


But what are production relationships? From history you know 
that in primitive society all members of the tribal commune occupied an 
identical position in social production; together they gained their 
livelihood and rendered aid and succor to one another; jointly they con- 
sumed the material goods they produced. Why was this so? Precisely 
because the means of production belonged to the entire clan. Entirely 
different relationships exist in slave-holding, feudal and capitalist 
societies. Different groups of people occupy a different position in 
social production: some exploit the others. Moreover the labor product 
is not distributed uniformly. A handful of exploiters take the lion's 
share of the material goods produced while the oppressed classes experi- 
ence need and deprivation. What explains this situation? The fact that 
the means of production in the exploiter society belong to an insignifi- 
cant minority -- to the exploiters. With the transition to socialism 
the picture changes again in respect of the relations among people en- 
gaged in the production process: cooperative work relations are estab- 
lished among them, while material goods are distributed according to 
labor performed. This results from the fact that under socialism the 
basic means of production belong to society as a whole. 


Obviously, production relationships are determined by how we 
answer the question: To whom do the means of production belong? That 
is to say, they are determined by property relationships. 


People cannot live without an allotting of the material goods 
which they have created, but in allotting them they enter into property 
relationships, or ownership relationships. Production is impossible 
without some form of ownership as an historically determined method of 
allotting material goods. Bourgeois economists assert that property is 
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a person's power over a thing. Actually a thing becomes an object of 
property only when people in the process of production enter into social 
relationships among themselves. Property can be compared with language. 
Language as the product of a single person is nonsense, for in such a 
case there is nobody to talk to. In exactly the same way property does 
not exist apart from the social relationships among human beings. 


Private ownership of the means of production gives rise to rela- 
tionships of exploitation. Public ownership causes relationships of work 
cooperation. Forms of ownership of the means of prodiction are the de- 
termining element in production relationships. On them depend not only 
the position of the different social groups in production but also the 
distribution of the products of labor. 


Now to sum up. We have established that the two most important 
aspects of production are production forces and production relation- 
ships. Taken together, they indicate how and in what fashion people 
produce material goods. The combination of production forces and pro- 


duction relationships result in a method of production of material goods. 


But how are the two aspects of a method of production interre- 
lated and how do they interact? 


Interaction of Production Forces and Production Relationships. 


Men have constantly produced material goods from the moment human so- 
ciety first sprang up. Were production to cease, society would more or 
less speedily consume all its accumulated stores and perish. Undergoing 
constant renewal, production improves; production forces and production 
relationships change; and methods of production undergo change and de- 
velopment. 


In the early stages of human history the level of production 
forces was exceedingly low. The club, the stone axe, the spear, and 
later the bow and arrow were the main production implements of those 
times. With the greatest difficulty people were able to satisfy only 
the irreducible minimum of their needs. And this minimum they were 
able to obtain only because they worked together. Naturally in these 
conditions the means of production and the products of labor belonged 
not to individual persons but to the entire clan. Social ownership was 
the result of the low level reached in the development of production 
forces. 


Moreover exploitation was impossible inasmuch as a worker was 
not able to produce more products than needed to support himself. Re- 
lationships of work cooperation prevailed in the tribal commune. Pro- 
duction relationships corresponded to the level of development of pro- 
duction forces. In their unison they formed the production method of 
the primitive commune. The system of the primitive commune is sometimes 
called communist. But this was primitive commmism. It was based not 
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on abundance, but on need and deprivation. This was the essence of its 
limited character, and herein lay the secret of its inevitable destruc- 
tion. 


Let us trace the further course of development. Production im- 
plements gradually improved. Metal tools made their appearance. Di- 
vision of labor took place within society, and side by side with agri- 
culture there sprang up cattle-raising and then handicrafts. But the 
division of labor inevitably entailed the barter of products. The 
farmer needed the products of cattle-raising, and the herdsman the 
products of agriculture. They were able to satisfy their reciprocal 
needs only by barter. The production relationships of the primitive 
system which sealed people within the limits of the commune or clan 
ceased to correspond to production forces, since they were incompatible 
with division of labor and barter. 


The progress of production made inevitable the destruction of 
these relationships. The employment of new work tools abruptly in- 
creased the quantity of products being turned out. It became possible 
to produce them not only within the limits of the commune or clan but 
within the limits of individual families. At the same time ownership 
of the means of production also gradually passed to individual families. 
Private property originated and concomitantly with it economic inequality 
among men. Inequality also increased as the result of the elders' and 
leaders' using their position to enrich themselves. Owing to new work 
facilities the worker began to produce more products than were needed 
for subsistence. Exploitation of man by man made its appearance, the 
rich enslaved the poor, and prisoners of war were turned into slaves. 
The production method of the primitive commune was replaced by the 
slave-holding method. 


In the slave-holding society the means of production are in the 
possession of the slave-owners. The latter own the worker (the slave) 
who is in fact a "talking tool." In the early phase production rela- 
tionships of the slave-holding society conform to production forces. 
Given the comparatively low level of production forces, progress can be 
accomplished in material and intellectual culture only through the ruth- 
less exploitation of vast masses of slaves. This made possible an in- 
crease in the quantity of output produced and a deepening of the social 
division of labor. There occurred the separation of mental from physi- 
cal work. Freed from physical toil scholars, poets, sculptors and 
philosophers had an opportunity to devote themselves to intellectual 
activity. A basis was created for the development of culture, science 
and art. 


However, the indefatigable mole of history continued its imper- 
ceptible work. Production forces improve more and more: techniques of 
agriculture advance, people achieve greater successes in the production 
of metals and metal tools, the skills of craftsmen increase. Production 
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relations in the slave-holding society come more and more to hamper pro- 
Guction forces. The slave is not interested in his work; he toils under 
the lash of an overseer, and his work accordingly is at a low level of 
efficiency. The slave-holding method of production gradually became ob= 
solete and was replaced by the feudal production method. — 


Under this method the basic means of production belong to ihe 
land-owning feudal lords. The workers (peasants) possess only scant 
equipment for tilling the land and tending cattle. Taking advantage of. 
the fact that the peasants have no land, the landowner makes serfs of 
them and compels them to work for him. He grants them a plot of land 
but in exchange makes them return to him part of the crop (rent-in crop 
shares, or. quit rent) and cultivate his land Mees in the form of unpaid 
service, or corvee). 


At first the new production relationships answered to. the evel 
of development attained by production forces and opened up a certain 
expanse for their development. The serf, after all, hada certain ma- 
terial interest in the results of his toil; part of the crop came to 
him, That is why he exerted greater effort in his work and used his teols 
with greater a be . 


But with the passage of time new production forces grew up deep 
within feudalism. Towns developed and together with them craft produc- — 
tion. Division of labor was further deepened, barter was expanded, and 
national markets gradually took form. Commodity- and money-relations 
ate away the very heart of the feudal system. But the development pro- 
ceeded further. Manufacturing came into being. It forced out the 
craftsman and master. The first machines made their appearance. Plants 
and factories mshroomed. 


The new technology gave rise to a need for industrial workers, 
more or less trained, and free of the bondage of serfdom. The feudal 
production method became an obstacle to social progress. It gave way 
to the capitalist production method. 


Under capitalism the means of production are in the hands of capi- 
talists. The production worker is free de jure. But he has no means 
of production and is therefore compelled to sell his labor to the capi- 
talist. 


Capitalist production relationships create wide opportunities for - 
the growth of production forces. The progress in technology by far ex- 
ceeds everything created in the course of mankind's preceding history. 
But by this vigorous development of production forces, capitalism is 
preparing the material prerequisites for its own destruction. The new 
production forces do not fit into the Procrustean bed of capitalist re- 
lationships. Capitalism is not capable of using the exceedingly rich 
potentialities of the new technology for the good of mankind. And what 
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is more, it gives rise to keen contradictions which find expression in 
crises, unemployment, wars and the collapse of production forces. The 
time is ripe for the inevitable transition to the socialist method of 
production. 


Our cursory historical review enables us to understand the es- 
sence of the interaction between production forces and production rela- 
tions in the development of society. We have seen that production forces 
are the most mobile and changeable aspect of a method of production. 

And this is quite natural. In creating material goods, people constantly 
accumulate production experience, and this in turn enables them to im 
prove existing industrial implements and to invent new ones. That is 
why production forces are always in a state of fluctuation. Production 
relationships are a different matter. Fams of property do not change 
every day; they are comparatively stable. Social ownership of the means 
of production in the primitive system existed for hundreds of thousands 
of years; slave-holding ownership -- for several millennia; feudal and 
capitalist ownership -- for several centuries. - Production relationships 
are a less mobile aspect of a method of production. 


What, however, happens as the result of the uneven development 
of these two aspects of the method of production? Production relation- 
ships lag behind productive forces and a contradiction develops between 
them which deepens over the years until it grows into a conflict. Pro- 
duction relationships become a brake on the further growth of production 
forces. The conflict is resolved by the replacement of old production 
relationships with new ones which correspond to the level of production 
forces. The production relationships create wide opportunities for the 
growth of production forces, and in the first phase the former themselves 
act as a motive force for the latter. But then production forces again 
outgrow production relationships. Again there springs up a discrepancy 
between the two aspects of the method of production. History takes an- 
other leap in its development. 


Thus a profound internal nexus exists between the two aspects of 
the method of production. Production relationships depend on production 
forces and must be in conformity with them; this is required by the de- 
velopment of production. A discrepancy gives rise to contradictions 
within the method of production and makes inevitable a change of pro- 
duction relationships to bring them into conformity with the new produc- 
tion forces. 


This is the essence of the law that production relationships con- 
form_to the character of production forces -- a law which is the main- 


spring of historical progress. 
On the proscenium of history the passions of political leaders, 


monarchs, diplomats and military captains collide and seethe in a stormy 
maelstrom. To the naive observer it may seem that they create history 
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at their caprice. He does not even suspect that there are profound his- 
torical processes caused by the operation of laws governing the develop- 
ment of the method of production, by the interaction of production forces 
and production relationships. At the same time it is precisely these 
processes which in fact constitute the base of human history. 


ction he Socio- nomic Formation 


The Economic System and the Interior Life of Society. Now that 
we have familiarized ourselves with the laws governing the development 


of production, let us turn to the question, how social existence and 


the material life of society determine social consciousness, its ae 
terior life. . 


Let us consider the influence exerted by production forees and 
production relationships upon the development of social consciousness. 
Let us begin with production forces. The improvement of thé means of 
production.and the accumulation by men of production experience facili- 
tates the growth of men's scientific knowledge about nature, But we 
shall reach the point of absurdity if we try to infer social ideas and 
theories directly from the development of production forces. In actual 
fact identical machine-tools are used in production both in the Soviet | 
Union and in many capitalist countries while political system, ideology 
and moral principles in our country and theirs are radically opposed. 
It follows that the base of social theories, political orders and moral 
attitudes mst not be sought directly in production forces. 


Let us ponder what the role of production relationships is in this 
regard. Let us take for example the capitalist society. Capitalist pro- 
Guction relationships prevail there, based on private property and the 
exploitation of the workers by the bourgeoisie. The political system 
corresponds completely to these production relationships; the power of 
the state belongs to the bourgeoisie who occupy the dominant position 
in the economy. Bourgeois ethics is permeated with the spirit of mer- 
cantilism and business; it also reflects production relationships under 
which the chief aim of production is gain -- the pursuit of profit. 
Bourgeois philosophical, political, esthetic and ethical theories and 
views are subordinate to the interests of the money-bag. You may raise 
the objection that under capitalism there exist advanced theories and 
views expressing the interests of the working class and other progres- 
sive forces. This is true. But they do not spring up in a vacuum 
either. They reflect the contradictions of the capitalist system. 


Let us compare capitalist and socialist society. Under social- 
ism there is established a new type of production relationship among 
men; it is built on public ownership. What effect does this have on 
cultural and political life, on ideological attitudes and on social 
consciousness? They likewise have changed in conformity with the new 
production relationships. In our country the state belongs to all the 
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people. The principles of communist ethics are affirmed in the rela- 
tionships among the people. The ideology of our society, Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, reflects the interest of all the people. 


It can rightfully be inferred that it is the totality of produc- 
tion relationships making up the economic system of society which is 
the basis of society's cultural life. The economic system is a sui 
generis base, upon which is erected the superstructure of diverse social 
ideas and theories, variegated ideological attitudes, and political, 
juridical and cultural institutions. 


The Role of the Jdeological Superstructure. Social life is varie- 


gated. It does not boil down to economics, but is a complex nexus of 
economic, political, juridical and other relations among men. And of 
course social ideas, theories and views have an enormous role in history. 
In that they reflect the economic system, they give direction to the 
activity of men and thereby influence the development of society, in- 
cluding economics. K. Marx said that ideas become a material force when 
they take possession of the masses. You know what a force the ideas of 
Marxism-Leninism have become in our times. Penetrating into all corners 
of the earth, Marxist-Leninist ideas raise up mighty waves of a mass 
revolutionary movement, shaking the capitalist system to its foundation. 


Of course there are all different sorts of ideas. If advanced 
ideas accelerate social development, reactionary ideas, on the contrary, 
retard it. 


Guided by definite ideas, people enter into ideological (politi- 
cal, juridical, moral, etc.) relationships among themselves, create dif- 
ferent kinds of social institutions and organizations (parties, state, 
cultural institutions). Ideological attitudes and institutions also have 
an influence on the economy. 


Thus the ideological superstructure is not passive vis-a-vis its 
base, the economic system. Jt exerts an active return influence on the 
latter's development. That is why when we consider historical events 
we cannot limit ourselves just to clarifying the determining influence 
of economics on the course of history. This will lead us into sketchy 
thinking, simplism and vulgarization. 


How, for example, are we to understand the flourishing of Russian 
realistic art in the 19th century? Try to explain it by the economic 
system alone and you will be satisfied that it cannot be done without 
sinning against the truth. After all at that time there existed in this 
country, a backward system of feudal serfdom. How on this basis did 
there ever spring up lofty works of literature, painting and music? The 
causes for the unusual soaring of artistic thought will be comprehensi- 
ble if, apart from economics, we pay attention to other aspects of life. 
The ideological content of Russian realistic art was determined in the 
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first instance by the intense political struggle against serfdom which 
was growing apace in the country. Traditions of folklore, progressive 
ideological currents from the West and a great many other things exerted 
an influence upon it. But where, you will ask, is the decisive role of 
economics? It must not be forgotten that both the political struggle 

in Russia and the traditions of folklore, as well as progressive currents 
in the social thought of other countries likewise depended on the eco- 
nomic system; their roots traced back into it. Thus, the economic sys- 
tem played a determining role here as well, but only in the final analy- 
sis, exerting its influence on art through politics, ethics, philosophy, 
etc. 


The Great October Socialist Revolution is an outstanding event 
in the history of mankind. But surely this Revolution cannot be con- 
sidered to have occurred solely as the result of the development of the 
economy or production forces, can it? Could the revolution have tri- 
umphed, had the working class in Russia not accumlated this great po- 
litical experience, had it not gone through the stern school of 1905, 
and had it not forged a lasting political alliance with the peasantry? 
Of course not. The victory of the revolution is unimaginable without 
the Comminist Party which guided the struggle of the working class and 
was the battle headquarters of the revolution. It goes without saying 
that, in final analysis, the October Revolution was an expression of 
economic necessity, but this necessity manifested itself not only in the 
political class struggle but also in the activity of the party and in the 
ideological struggle which V. I. Lenin led against the ideologists of 
the bourgeoisie and against the opportunists. 


You see that the development of society is the interaction of 
economics with politics, with ideology and with all the other aspects 
of social life. It would be absurd to deny their role. But one needs 
at all times to see in this interaction the economic basis which runs 
through it like a common thread and makes it possible to understand so- 
Cial life's conformity with the laws of history. 


What Is a Socio-Economic Formation? In our mind's eye, let us 
take a glance at the whole of social life. Jt no longer appears to us 
as a chaotic jumble of facts and events or a disorderly patchwork of 
human acts. In production relationships we have found, so to speak, 
the skeleton of society which gives it unity and integrity. It is men's 
ideological attitudes and views which clothe the skeleton with flesh 
and blood, and together with it constitute a living and developing so- 
Cial organism. Thus, a society, taken as the unity of all its aspects, 
together with the economic system peculiar to it and its ideological 
Superstructure, is called a socio-economic formation. 


The history of society is the history of the development and re- 


Placement of socio-economic formations. This process is accomplished 
in accordance with objective laws which are independent of the mind and 
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will of man, which indeed determine human thinking and willing. In all, 
five formations are known: the primitive commune; the helot formation; 
feudalism; capitalism; and commnism. The replacement of a production 
method signifies a change in the economic structure of society. More 
or less speedily thereafter a revolution occurs in the entire ideologi- 
cal superstructure. A transition takes place from one socio-economic 
formation to another. 


Each subsequent formation indicates a new stage in history. 


There exist in bourgeois sociology theories of the historical 
cycle, according to which history is made up of a concatenation of cycles: 
each cycle is supposed to repeat the preceding and on the more: there is 
no progress. But this is not so. 


Contrast the level of development attained by production forces 
in the various formations, and you will be satisfied that it continually 
increases with the transition from one formation to another. There is 
‘no doubt that progress is evidenced likewise in the development of cul- 
ture. 


During individual periods of history there occur both stagnation 
and even retrograde movements in the development of culture. Thus, with 
the transition from helot to feudal society, an indubitable decline in 
the development of art took place in Europe in the first phase. This 
indicates once more that social consciousness is not mechanically de- 
pendent on the economic system. But if we compare not individual periods 
of history but socio-economic formations as a whole, then each one of 
them represents a step forward with respect to the preceding formation 
in the sphere of the development of culture. 


Social development proceeds not in a circle but as an ascendant 
movement, from the lowest to the highest. This is the essence of social 


progress. 


Section 7. Historical Necessity and Human Activity 
Men Themselves Create History. Now that we have made clear that 


society as well as nature develops in accordance with objective laws, 
the question can rightfully be raised: What role do human beings play 
in the historical process? Is not man the blind tool of historical 


necessity? | 


Ancient mythology tells of an inexorable fate which held sway over 
men and gods. Man did not have the power to change what was decreed for 
him by the goddesses of fate -- the Moerae. Is historical necessity per- 
haps similar to fate? And isn't it better, so long as it exists, to with- 
draw in general from social activity and passively to await the inevita- 
ble outcome of events? 
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In their attempts to refute Marxism-Leninism, bourgeois ideolo- 
gists assert that it allegedly leads to fatalism, that is, to a view of 
the world according to which all historical events are foreordained. 
Why struggle for socialism and communism, they argue, if the laws of 
history inevitably lead to communism? It never enters anybody's mind, 
after all, to strive for the coming of spring or summer. 


The question, as posed, is obviously without foundation in fact. 
The laws of history differ from the laws of nature in that they neces- 
sarily forge their road via the activity of human beings. Historical 
necessity manifests itself not in some fatalistic processes existing 
outside of. human activity, but in the maturation of new material needs, 
as a result of the development of production in society, which needs 
impel large groups of people to act along a certain definite line. When 
feudal relationships turned into fetters on the production forces, there 
arose a material need for their abolition. This need found its expres- 
sion in the revolutionary activity of the bourgeoisie and peasantry who 
were experiencing in their own persons the oppression of feudal relation- 
ships. The revolutionary struggle of these classes swept away the feudal 
system. With supreme energy and courage the soldiers of the revolution 
stormed the Bastille and defended the new regime against feudal counter- 
revolution. Had it not been for their revolutionary struggle, the feudal 
system would not have collapsed by itself. It is clear from this example 
that the laws of history do not operate automatically but are realized 
through the activity of men who more or less clearly petcesye the emer=- 
gent needs of social development. 


Not all classes struggle to fulfill the emergent needs of social 
development. The reactionary classes oppose historical necessity since 
it threatens their prosperity and power. The activity of the reaction- 
aries. hinders social progress but cannot cancel it. The attempts of the 
imperialists to preserve colonialism, in every way possible, delay the 
liberation of colonial peoples but cannot extinguish the flame of the 
national liberation movement or avert the downfall of the colonial sys- 
ten. 


V. I. Lenin resolutely opposed the opportunists who belittled 
the significance of the active revolutionary struggle for socialisn, 
the role of socialist awareness and revolutionary theory, and the role 
of the party in this struggle. 


Historical Necessity and Freedom. It is obvious that the more 


clearly the revolutionary classes perceive the necessity for the victory 
of the new system and the more actively they struggle for it, the sooner 
social progress is accomplished. Bourgeois ideologists maintain that 
historical necessity deprives men of freedom. From their point of view 
freedom is incompatible with necessity. Let us examine this question, 

on the basis of our own experience. Let us suppose that two men are 

lost in a strange and dense forest. One of them disregards the necessary 
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nexus extant in nature. Imagining himself free, he begins to move in 
the first direction he chances upon. He may console himself with the 
thought that at any time he is "free" to change direction and go a dif- 
ferent way. And only after wandering aimlessly for many hours, tired 
and hungry, will he understand that his "freedom" was illusory. Actu- 
ally he is not free, but completely dependent on the surrounding en- 
vironment that inspires fear and despair in him. The other lost person 
behaves differently. He knows that in nature a necessary nexus does 
exist between the cardinal points of the compass and the movement of the 
heavenly bodies. Remembering all that he knows about this nexus from 
books and from his own experience, he chooses the way that speedily will 
lead him home. Knowledge of necessity, and action in accordance with 

it enable this person to orient himself in the surrounding environment. 
He will be really free with respect to it. 


The example we have just considered helps us to understand wherein 
freedom of historical action consists. We know of not a few public lead- 
ers who thought that they were free and that everything was subject to 
their will. "The state, it is I," the French king Louis XIV said pre- 
sumptuously. But in little more than a century, French absolutism 
crumbled under the blows of the revolution. The raving Fuhrer who 
imagined himself capable of enslaving the entire world ended his exist- 
ence ingloriously in the cellars of the Imperial Chancellery. 


And what gives men their knowledge of historical necessity? This 
question is answered by the activity of our people under the leadership 
of the Communist Party. The Party is equipped with the knowledge of 
the laws of social development. It organizes the actions of the people 
in conformity with historical necessity which is leading to communism. 
The results are known to all of you. Socialism has been built in our 
country. We are confident of our tomorrow and we move forward along 
the route which, in conformity with the laws of history, is plotted in 
the Program of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. We choose the 
direction of our movement just as freely and accurately as the person 
who is well oriented in a terrain. 


Thus necessity does not at all preclude freedom and, vice versa, 


freedom does not preclude necessity. Freedom consists in the cognition 
of necessity and in its practical utilization. 


The Masses of the People and the Personality. As we leaf through 


a history textbook, we see that its pages mention several hundred names 
of people who have left an especially profound mark on the life of so- 
ciety. These are the great scholars, generals, public figures, inspired 
artists and thinkers, leaders of the revolutionary movement. Who does 
not know the names of Alexander the Great, Julius Caesar, Spartacus, 
Peter I or Napoleon? Jt may seem that it is they who are the only cre- 
ators of history. 
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It goes without saying, eminent personalities play a great role 
in history. Who, for example, can deny Robespierre's importance in the 
history of France? But wherein lay Robespierre's strength? A study of 
his activity, speeches and decrees shows that he expressed the interests 
of the mass movement of the French people against feudalism. Therefore 
the masses chose him as their leader and gave him their support. And, 
on the other hand, wherein lay Robespierre's weakness which brought him 
to the same guillotine where the enemies of the revolution had been exe- 
cuted? In the final period of his activity Robespierre lost the support 
of the masses. Consequently the historic activity of great men rests 
on movements of the popular masses, engendered by the deep needs arising 
out of the development of a society or a nation. No great personality 
can do without the masses. Among the Russian populists of the seventies 
were many courageous and gifted persons. But they were solitary heroes, 
remote from the people. That is why their activity did not bring the de- 
sired results. A personality outstanding in his individual qualities 
falls into the situation of a Don Quixote if he is isolated from the 
masses and does not express the emergent needs of social development. 


Let us raise the question: What would have happened in history 
if a particular great person had not appeared on the scene? If by some 
chance Cromwell had died in childhood, the English bourgeois revolution 
would still have taken place, would it not? Of course, it would. His- 
tory is, after all, determined by profound objective laws governing the 
development of socio-economic formations. The bourgeois revolution of 
the 17th century in England was an historical necessity. If there had 
been no Cromwell, other men would have turned up to take his place. 
Probably many historic events then would have occurred in a different 
way and at different times, but the main line of the development would 
have remained the same. 


We know of instances where several persons at the same time aspired 
to perform a particular social role. For the space of two decades Na- 
poleon defended the interests of the French bourgeoisie. But it is easy 
to suppose that he might have perished in one of his battles prior to 
the coup d'état of the 18th Brumaire. In that case his role would have 
passed to one of the generals who side by side with him aspired to power. 


The role of a great personality consists in being more clearly 
aware of social needs than other men are; and in expressing them in more 
clear-cut fashion. That is why mankind regards K. Marx, F. Engels and 
V. I. Lenin as the greatest of the great. Having discovered the laws 
of social development, they showed the workers the route the struggle 
mist take in order to build a new world. The founders of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism were not only profound thinkers but also revolutionaries and leaders 
of the working class. 


While noting the tremendous role of outstanding figures, Marxism- 
Leninism resolutely opposes idolizing them or endowing them with the 
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supernatural ability to create history at their own caprice. K. Marx, 
F. Engels and V. I. Lenin were implacable opponents of the cult of per- 
sonality and condemned excessive exaltation or glorification of indi- 
vidual leaders. 


Social needs determine the activity of outstanding personalities 
in the realm of culture as well. 


Great scholars make discoveries for which the spade work has been 
done through the practical experience of society; great artists in their 
works express the social views of their age. 


It is obvious that the spade work for Charles Darwin's theory of 
evolution was done in the development of practical farming. The ideas 
stated by Darwin's forerunners indicate that the necessity for the cre- 
ation of this theory had become emergent. Theorizing from agricultural 
practice and from experience in the development of biological science, 
Darwin brilliantly completed their work. 


In the realm of classical art it would be impossible to find a 
work which does not reflect, in one way or another, social interests. 
And it is not by chance that drastic turning-points in history give 
birth to great works of art. Thus the Renaissance era yielded a whole 
constellation of great poets and artists. 


Whence come the social needs which give birth to great men? They 
arise first of all as the result of the development of production. Since 
this is so, we must conclude that the decisive role in history belongs 
to the people who are engaged in production, who create material goods. 
This great historic task has always been carried out by the toiling 


masses. The toiling masses are the real creators of history. 


Let us turn to the sphere of politics. We can say with confi- 
dence that in history not a single drastic turning-point can be found 
in which the decisive role does not belong to the masses of the people... 
Both in revolutions and wars of liberation the people have always had 
the last word. But in times of peace as well, when the ruling classes 
have tried to keep the people from taking part in politics, the people 
have still exerted an influence politically. Kings, presidents and 
ministers, defending the interests of the exploiters, have been forced 
to reckon with the demands of the people. By their struggle the toiling 
masses have curbed the appetites of the ruling classes. 


Only outstanding personalities would seem at first glance to be 
active in the cultural sphere. Scholars, writers, poets, artists, m- 
sicians -- there is a continuous chain of great names. But where do 
great minds derive their ideas and inspiration? Everybody knows that 
science develops on the basis of practical experience, on the basis of 
advances in production. It follows that the sources of scientific ideas 
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lie hidden in the vast body of production experience which is gathered 
‘together bit by bit by the immediate producers of material goods -- the 
masses of the people. As for classical art, we know well from the -his- . 
tory of literature that it is profoundly of the people. Who of us is not 
enraptured with folk songs, folk tales and traditional legends! The 
people is a great poet, artist and musician. Genuine artistic masters 
draw the ideological content and artistic images of their works from the 
life’ and creative work of the people. "The people created Zeus," said . 
A. M. Gorky. "Phidias embodied him in marble." | 


_ Thus we see there is no sphere of social life where the decisive 
role does not belong to the people. And this role in the process of 
historical development is constantly growing. It is especially great 
in the modern era when mankind is effecting the transition to communisn. 
The supreme historic task of building a communist society cannot be ful- 
filled unless the masses. of workers on the widest scale are enlisted 

into the cause. | . | 


Sormovo.. The Barri- 
cades. December 
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fj ist Yu. Vinogradov — 


Section 8. Classes and the Class Struggle 


| What Are: Classes? In every society, with the exception of the 
primitive commune, there exist large groups of people who differ from 
one another in a number of essential characteristics. Slaves and slave- 
- holders, feudal lords and peasants, capitalists and workers -~- all are © 
social groups which are called classes. But what are the basic charac- 
teristics of a class? | 


Let us take bourgeois society and analyze the differences exist- 


_ing- between workers and capitalists. They differ in their moral coun- 
tenance, in their way of life, their political views and sometimes even 
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in their language, dress and manners. All these characteristics are 
important but they still do not reveal the radical class distinctions 
which make it clear why a worker and a capitalist have different views 
and pursue a different way of life. If we say that this happens be- 
cause the capitalist has a larger income, we come close to the deeper 
class distinctions which penetrate into the sphere of economics: the 
worker and the capitalist differ in the way they obtain their income, 
and in the size of that income. But again the question arises: Why 
does the capitalist receive more social wealth than the worker? Mly 
because all the means of production are in his hands. Owing to this 
the capitalist occupies the dominant position in the economy, is able 
to exploit the workers and to appropriate the fruits of their labor. 
The relationship to the means of production is the chief mark of class 
distinctions. All other marks derive from it. 


According to V. I. Lenin's definition, classes are large groups 
of people which differ in their place in the system of social produc- 
tion; in their relationship to the means of production; in their role 
in the social organization of labor; in the way in which they obtain 
that portion of social wealth of which they dispose and in the size of 
the portion accruing to then. 


From this definition of classes it follows that they do not exist 
forever. In primitive society where there was no private property, 
there could be no classes either. They appeared together with the rise 
of private property and will gradually disappear following its aboli- 
tion. 


Weapon of Class Domination. Possessing, as they do, the means 
of production, the exploiting classes enjoy huge economic power. They 
use it to force their will on the whole of society. Private ownership 
of the means of production and exploitation of the majority by the mi- 
nority are proclaimed the unshakable foundations of society. Any ac- 
tivity directed against the interests of the exploiters is declared to 
be illegal. All who oppose the existing order are persecuted, put in 
prison, banished at hard labor, tortured, hanged, shot, sent to the 
electric chair. Social relations in a class society are regulated by 
juridical codes and norms which express the will of the ruling class. 
The totality of these codes and norms is called lav. 


But why are all obliged to obey the will of the ruling class and 
follow the laws established by it? Because the ruling class has in its 
hands agencies of power such as the police, the army, the courts, prisons, 
etc. All these agencies constitute the state -- that political machinery 
which is an engine for crushing the oppressed classes. [In all antago- 


nistic socio-economic formations the state is the weapon of class domi- 
nation of the exploiters over the exploited. 
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The state arose with the division of society into classes. Before 
then the administration of public affairs was carried out by all the peo- 
ple together, and the regime was not separated from the people. The au- 
thority of the elders and tribal chieftains rested on their personal 
qualities -- their great experience, wisdom, courage, etc. Together 
with the rise of private property the propertied class used its dominance 
in the economy to seize political domination in society. From this mo- 
ment the regime became separated from the people and became the State 
power of the exploiters, the chief function of which came to be to crush 
the resistance of the oppressed masses. 


A change in socio-economic formations naturally involves a change 
in the class make-up of the State. Accordingly we distinguish three 
basic types of exploiter states: the helot state, the feudal state and 
the bourgeois state. 


Let us compare several bourgeois states. In England there is a 
constitutional monarchy, in the United States a presidential government, 
in Spain a fascist dictatorship. All these states are of the same type. 
And yet they differ from one another. How? In form. The form of a 
state depends, first, on the form of government and, secondly, on the 
political regime. There are two basic forms of government; monarchy 
and republic. 


Monarchy is hereditary rule by a single person (king, tsar, em 
peror). Of course a monarch relies on the ruling class and carries out 
its will. If his actions and intentions begin to be at variance with 
the interests of the ruling class, the latter finds ways to replace one 
monarch with another more compliant. When the Russian Emperor Paul I 
attempted to conclude an alliance with Napoleon, he was killed by his 
court nobles: ‘an alliance with bourgeois France contradicted the inter- 
ests of the landowning aristocracy. [In this connection one historian 
has said that in Russia there was an "autocracy limited by tsaricide." 


A republic (translated from the Latin -- "public thing") is power 
exercised by elected agencies. Of course in an exploiter society a re- 
public also expresses the interests of the ruling class. 


The political regime is the name for the methods of government. 
The ruling exploiter class may resort to openly terrorist methods of 
suppressing the oppressed classes, or it may even govern by democratic 
methods, but most frequently it combines "the policy of the stick with 
the policy of the carrot." 


We have come now to an examination of the concept of democracy, 
which bourgeois ideologists and revisionists often misuse. They assert 
that in states where democracy exists the state supposedly ceases to be 
a class state and expresses the interests of the whole society. The 
word "democracy" in its literal sense actually means rule of the people. 
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In an exploiter society, however, there can be no real rule of the peo- 
ple. | 


Take. bourgeois democracy. It is democracy for the minority, for 
the rich. The bourgeoisie uses all the echelons of the state machinery 
and all propaganda media, without scrupling at bribery, fraud or falsi- 
fication, to exclude the toiling masses from the administration of the 
state. 


In an exploiter society the state as constituted is always a 
weapon of domination for the exploiters. Democracy is one example of 
this form of domination. It does not follow from this, however, that 
for progressive forces it is a matter of indifference what form a state 
takes. Bourgeois democracy, despite the limitations of its class char- 
acter, creates favorable conditions for the struggle to improve the con- 
dition of the working class. By using the political liberties proclaimed 
by the constitution, the working class can better organize itself for 
the revolutionary struggle to overthrow the capitalist system. It is 
not by chance that the monopolist bourgeoisie, fearing the growth of 
the revolutionary movement, seeks to get rid of democracy and to estab- 
lish its own overt terrorist dictatorship. That is why one of the most 
important tasks of the working class is the struggle to preserve and 
expand democracy. 


The Motive Force of History. In studying history you have been 
able to satisfy yourselves that it is filled with the class struggle. 


The helot states of the East, Greece and Rome often shuddered under the 
blows of rebellious slaves. [In the era of feudalism mass revolts of 
the peasants took place: Wat Tyler's rebellion in Imgland, the insur- 
rection of the Jacquerie in France, the Peasants' War in Germany, the 
revolts of Bolotnikov, Razin and Pugachev in Russia, the Peasants' Wars 
in China. From the beginning of the 19th century right up to our own 
days class battles of the proletariat have been developing in capital- 
ist countries. 


What are the causes of the class struggle and what role does it 
play in the history of society? | 


Class struggle inevitably grows out of the social antagonisms 
[See Note/ which exist between the exploiters and the exploited. The 
very position of the oppressed classes in society, kept down as they are 
by their oppressors, drives them into the revolutionary struggle. 


(/Note/ By antagonisms are meant contradictions and conflicts 
of interest between classes whose interests are opposed and irrecon- 
cilable. ) 


Bourgeois ideologists and revisionists maintain that the inter- 
ests of opposed classes can be reconciled. Judge for yourselves: How 
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can the oppressor and the oppressed be reconciled? To do this the ex- 
ploiters would voluntarily have to give up their ownership of the means 
of production. But the fact is that they have never done this and 
never will. Only by class struggle can the means of production be 
snatched from them and exploitation be liquidated. 


The replacement of socio-economic formations, as has already been 
said, takes place as the result of the resolution of the conflict be- 
tween production forces and obsolete production relationships. What is 
the attitude of the different classes toward this conflict? It is clear 
that the exploiter classes do not want the abolition of obsolete pro- 
duction relationships. They cling to them with all their might, to pro 
tect their wealth and power. Remember how furiously the landowning 
aristocrats fought to preserve their privileges, how stubbornly they op- 
posed the bourgeois revolutions. And what about present-day imperial- 
ists? They will hardly agree voluntarily to give up the capitalist sys- 
tem, will they? All their actions show that they will defend its exist- 
ence to the last. 


This means that the replacement of one social system by another, 
more progressive system cannot happen by itself and of its own accord, 
even if production relationships have become a drag on social progress. 
Such a replacement requires a smashing of the resistance of the reac- 
tionary classes which are standing on guard for the old production re- 
lationships. This is the historical meaning of the revolutionary strug- 
gle of the oppressed classes. They sweep away from the path of social 
progress the obstacles and obstructions which are raised by the reac- 
tionary classes. The class struggle is the motive force of history in 


all exploiter formations. In an antagonistic society social progress 
is impossible without it. 


The class struggle reaches its highest enthusiasm and pitch in 
ages of social revolutions. 


Social Revolution. [In the history of society there are clear-cut 
distinctions between periods of gradual development and periods of an 
abrupt breach in the entire social system. 


Following the fall of the Roman Empire in Europe the years of the 
dark Middle Ages slowly dragged by. Royal dynasties came and went, wars 
and palace revolutions took place, feudal possessions were divided and 
redivided. But none of these events changed the essence of the feudal 
system. And though from time to time the flame of peasants! revolts 
enveloped entire countries, threatening to devour the landowning feudal 
lords and monarchs, the aristocrats took advantage of the benightedness 


and ignorance of the peasants to split their ranks and drown the revolts 
in blood. 
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But then came the age of great social upheavals; the 16th cen- 
tury in the Netherlands, the 17th century in England, the 18th century 
in France. During three centuries the social system of the leading 
European powers underwent radical changes. Feudalism in a compara- 
tively short time was replaced by capitalism. 


A radical breach in a social system, by means of which a transi- 
tion is accomplished from one socio-economic formation to another, is 


called a social revolution. Its economic basis is the conflict between 
production forces and production relationships. The reactionary classes 
oppose the resolution of this conflict. As production forces develop, 
the conflict becomes more and more acute, and society resembles a steam 
boiler with all the valves closed. The pressure grows from bad to worse. 
Then the critical point is reached and the boiler explodes -- society 
enters upon a period of social revolution. 


Since the ruling class uses the state to suppress the revolution- 
ary movement, the chief question of every revolution is the question of 
power. Upon winning state power, the revolutionary class uses it for. 
the final destruction of the old system and the consolidation of the 
new order. 


Revolutions differ in their character and motive forces. The 
character of a revolution is determined by the problems it solves. If 
a revolution establishes bourgeois relationships, it is a bourgeois 
revolution; if, on the other hand, it leads to the formation of a so- 
cialist system, it is socialist in character. The motive forces of a 
revolution are the classes which carry it out. 


The tremendous role of the oppressed and exploited classes becomes 
especially apparent in social revolutions. It is these classes which 
by their selfless struggle smash the pillars of the old society. It is 
they which make up revolution's shock battalions that storm the bastions 
of state power of the reactionary classes and with supreme steadfastness 
defend their revolutionary conquests against the encroachments of the 
counter-revolution. The oppressed classes are the chief motive force 
of all great revolutions. Revolutions, said V. I. Lenin, are a red- 
letter day for the oppressed and exploited. Thanks to their active par- 
ticipation in political life, events at such a time develop with un- 
precedented speed. Social revolution can be compared to a purifying 
storm freshening the atmosphere so that one can breathe freely and 
easily. Revolutions sweep away obstacles from the path of social prog- 
ress. Not without reason did K. Marx call them the locomotives of his- 
tory. 


The Psychological Weapon of the Proletariat. Now that we have 
familiarized ourselves with the basic tenets of Marxist philosophy, let 


us consider its significance for practical purposes. 
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Philosophy has existed for many many centuries. And right up to 
the origin of dialectical and historical materialism it was remote from 
the masses and the revolutionary struggle. There is a tradition that 
the ancient philosopher Diogenes spent his whole life in a tub. He wor- 
ried about only one thing -=- lest people bother him with their worldly 
cares or disturb his meditations. Of course, not all philosophers of 
the past were like Diogenes. Many of them actively participated in the 
social and political life of their time. However, even the most pro- 
gressive philosophic doctrines were not consistently scientific. [In 
their views on society all the philosophers of the past adopted an 
idealist stand. Their philosophic systems were unable to show the 
masses of the people the way out of their poverty or the way to be freed 
from exploitation. 


Marxist philosophy arose as the expression of the interests of 
the proletariat -- the class whose historical mission consists in the 
destruction of the exploiter system and the building up of Communism. 
How is this to be done? This is the question that philosophy had to 
answer. "Philosophers have merely explained the world in various ways," 
wrote K. Marx, "but the nub of the issue is to change it." Try to build 
an airplane model without knowing the laws of aerodynamics, or repair 
a television set without knowing the principles of radio engineering. 
You will only spend your time to no purpose. It is all the more impos- 
sible to reform social life if you have no idea of its laws. 


By giving a scientific picture of the world and revealing the laws 
of social development, Marxist philosophy became the psychological weapon 
of the proletariat. It became the brain of the liberation movement, the 
heart of which is the working class. As the philosophy of the broad 
masses of the people, Marxism gained that efficacy which the philosophic 
systems of the past lacked. Dialectical and historical materialism be- 
came the ideological basis for the class struggle of the proletariat, 
the theoretical foundation for the building up of communism. The Commu- 
nist and Workers! Parties rely on it in drawing up their policies in the 
complex conditions of the present-day era. 


Employing the philosophy of dialectical materialism as an instru- 
ment of scientific research, the founders of Marxism subjected the eco- 
nomic system of capitalism to thorough analysis, revealed the causes and 
mechanism of capitalist exploitation, and proved the inevitability of 
the downfall of the last antagonistic socio-economic formation -=- capi- 
talism. 


Questions for Consideration and Discussion 


1. What do we understand by social existence and social conscious- 
ness? | 
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2. What is the interaction of production forces and production 
relationships? 


3. How does the replacement of socio-economic formations take 
place? 


4. Whom do we call great historical personalities? How is 
their activity connected with the activity of the masses of the people? 


5. Why is the class struggle in an antagonistic society the mo- 
tive force of history? / 


6. What does Marxist-Leninist philosophy provide for the working 
class and toiling masses? 
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Chapter Three 


Capitalism and Its Decline 


Section 9. Capitalist Commodity Production 


Commodities and Value. Capitalism is the highest form of commodity 
production. All contradictions existing within bourgeois society lie in 
commodities, in the exchange of one commodity for another. 


Even though the exchange of commodities existed long before capi- 
talism, in pre-capitalist social systems the economy was basically a 
natural one. Remember the homestead of the Russian landowners as de- 
scribed by N. V. Gogol in his book Dead Souls? Neither Manilov Sobake- 
vich or Korobochka, Plyushkin nor Nozdrev nor their serfs had any prac- 
tical need of a market production. Nozdrev had a passion for trade. 
This, however, was a gentleman's whim but not an economic necessity. 


| Under capitalism, however, factories, plants, and farms produce 
their goods, as a rule, for the market. All aspects of life in a capi- 
talist society are touched by the commodity-monetary relationship. The 
exchange of commodities is the most widespread, the most commonplace re- 
lationship and is encountered billions of times in a bourgeois society. 
Everything is the object of buying-and-selling: "homes, land, honors, 
rank, a country, a kingdom, a dream, pleasure, conscience, honor, women, 
men, children, masters, servants, life, blood, bodies, and souls," wrote 
the English writer John Bunyan on bourgeois society. 


A commodity is a product of labor which has been produced for bar- 
tering. Jt is clear that it mst satisfy some human needs, otherwise no 
one would purchase it. The usefulness of an object, and its capacity 
to satisfy one or another need is known as "consumer value." 


The consumer value of bread, sugar, butter, milk, fresh meat, or 
sausage lies in the fact that these commodities satisfy men's needs for 
food. The consumer value of boots, slippers and shoes lies in the fact 
that these commodities satisfy men's needs for footwear. 
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Men may obtain commodities for their use by buying them. For 
example, for the same sum of money can be bought one refrigerator, or 
five bicycles or three sewing machines or four men's suits. 


From the standpoint of consumer value, these commodities are not 
comparable: the refrigerator satisfies one need, the suit another and 
from this point of view they cannot be compared. However, there is some- 
thing common to all commodities which can be measured with the help of 
money. What is this property common to all commodities? 


The commodities have only one common property: they are all the 
products of human labor, values. The value of a commodity is the embodi- 
ment of the labor put into that commodity by the producer. That is the 
common factor for all commodities which makes them comparable. Labor is 
the basis of value and its only source. 


The more labor which has been invested in the production of an 
item the higher its value. This can be proved by a very simple example. 
A miner has mined iron ore worth $10.00. The metal worker has made cast- 
iron out of this ore, worth already $30.00. Steel may be made from this 
cast iron costing $90.00. Pins could be made out of that steel costing 
a total of $300.00 or blades for pocket knives ($900.00) or watch springs 
($3,000.00). The same amount of steel was used for all those commodi- 
ties. Why then are the blades more expensive than the pins and the 
springs more expensive than the blades? Because a different amount of 
labor was invested in the production of those commodities. 


Thus, the value of a commodity is measured by the quantity of 
labor expended on its production. However, not all commodity producers 
work under identical circumstances. They use different labor tools, they 
have different skills; they spend different amounts of time in the pro- 
duction of the same type commodity. Taking the above into consideration 
it would seem that the slower a man works and the worse his tools are 
the higher the value of what he manufactures will be? Naturally not. 

The value does not depend upon the individual peculiarities in the pro- 
duction or the producer. [It is based upon the predominating labor con- 


ditions, and by the socially necessary working time. 


Thus in 1784, the price of a pound of yarn in England was in ex- 
cess of 130 pence while in 1823 it dropped to almost 11 pence. The point 
was that following the invention and dissemination of the spinning ma- 
chine, the bulk of the thread was produced in mills and the amount of 
its cost was already being determined on the basis of machine production. 
The hand weavers who used spinning wheels in their work expended far more 
working time for the production of yarn than did the mill, while the | 
value of the yarn they produced dropped to that of the yarn produced by 
the mills; unable to withstand the competition they were ruined. 
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In the context of commodity production all commodities are re- 
duced to the common denominator of money. By conversion into monetary 
terms is shown the value of the commodity. The value of the commodity 
expressed in money is called the price. 


The social relations, the nexus between commodity producers, are 
expressed through value, through money. Wherever this nexus is effected 
in an unregulated manner in bartering goods, the human relations are 
concealed behind a material integument. They become relations between 
things. ' 


In bourgeois society money dominates men, enslaves them. In that 
world, as H. Balzac has said, "The holy, honored, noble, ever young and 
all-powerful five-franc coin is higher than the Charter." 


Influence of Labor Productivity on Value. As we see, the socially 
necessary time does not remain fixed; it is reduced as the labor of the 
workers becomes more productive. Labor productivity is measured by the 
quantity of production created per unit of time (per hour, or per day). 
It depends primarily upon the labor tools and their degree of techno- 
logical perfection. The more perfect the machines are, the more fruit- 
ful the labor of the workers will be. Labor productivity is determined 
also by the technical qualifications of the workers, their skill in 
using their equipment. The level of scientific development is also of 
great importance. The faster the latest scientific advances are incor- 
porated into the production line, the higher the labor productivity will 
be in the society. Finally, labor productivity depends upon natural 
conditions: in agriculture it depends upon the fertility of the soil 
and the climate; in the mining industry it depends upon the richness of 
the mines, of the oil wells, etc. 


Growth in labor productivity is an economic necessity for all 
socio-economic formations since it represents the basic prerequisite 
for the economic and cultural development of society. It expresses the 
new level reached in the development of the production forces, as well 
as the nature of production relations, i.e., the production method, its 
peculiarities, dynamics and development. Every production method cre- 
ates a higher labor productivity than did the preceding one. 


What is the influence of labor productivity upon the value of a 
commodity? If the amount of production produced per unit of time is in- 
creased, the quantity of time invested in the production of a per unit 
commodity is reduced. This leads to a drop in the cost of the commodity. 
However, labor productivity does not grow at identical rates in.all en- 
terprises; as a rule it rises initially in individual progressive enter- 
prises. Let us see what happens in such a c&se. 


In enterprises, which, from the capitalist point of view. are more 
technically advanced, less labor is invested in the production of a unit 
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of any product. On the market those goods are sold at a price based 
upon their cost, i.e., the time society has had to take for their pro- 
duction. Consequently, the owners of these enterprises earn more for 
such a commodity than do those of technically backward enterprises in 
which the individual outlay of labor is high. 


Let us assume that in the overwhelming majority of enterprises 
in any branch of production, a worker will produce eight commodity units 
in the course of an eight-hour day. In one hour of work, the worker 
creates a new value equaling $3.00 and for an entire working day -- 


$24.00. 


Now let us assume that some improvement is introduced in the op- 
erating procedure of one enterprise. The use of this new labor tool or 
new operational technique will double labor productivity. As a result 
that same enterprise in an eight-hour working day will produce, not 
eight, but sixteen commodity units. 


Consequently, the individual value and cost of one commodity 
unit will drop, from $3.00 to $1.50. However, the social value of this 
commodity has not been changed by the fact that labor productivity in 
a progressive enterprise has increased. As before, it remains $3.00 
per unit. The capitalist who has adopted a new production method will 
sell his commodity on the basis of the public value, earning $1.50 more 
per unit compared to other capitalists. This sum equals the difference 
between the social value of the commodity and its individual cost. 


How is a reduction in social value of a commodity achieved? 


The majority of enterprises in a given segment of society make 
certain improvements to increase labor productivity to such an extent 
that the normal, typical production per worker will no longer be eight 
but sixteen commodity units per day. The time necessary for the produc- 
tion of one unit will be reduced from one hour to thirty minutes and 
the social cost of.one unit will drop from $3.00 to $1.50. The profits 
of all the capitalists will then be the same. In order to earn more 
than the others the big capitalists will again increase labor produc- 
tivity to above the average in their enterprises and the entire process 
will take place all over again but on a higher level in the development 
of production forces. 


Competition and Production Anarchy. In organizing their produc- 
tion the capitalists act independently of one another, each taking his 


own financial risk. Production in every enterprise will then be more 
or less efficient inasmich as the degree of coordination in the opera- 
tion of its individual components is determined by the single will of 
the owner.. However, in the entire capitalist society, there is no sys- 
tematic or planned organization. No one knows in advance how many en- 
terprises will engage in the production of the same type commodity, what 
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volume of goods will be produced one or two years from now, what amount 
of commodities will be put on the market and how much the general public 
will be able to buy. This leads to uncontrolled development, and to 
production anarchy -- to a lack of organization and lack of planning of 
the capitalist economy as a whole. Being the sole owner of the enter- 
prise, the capitalist remains the slave of the market which is subjected 
to uncontrolled economic laws. 


Closely allied to production anarchy is competition. This is 
fierce fight among the capitalists for more advantageous production and 
selling conditions, and for higher profits. No one in the capitalist 
world can make the owners use their facilities for the benefit of so- 
ciety. Expressing the savage law of the capitalist, competition means 
the fight of all against all, defeat and death to some, and victory and 
domination to others. 


How can this type of production exist, and how can it develop? 


The law which regulates capitalist production in an uncontrolled 
manner is the law of costs. 


According to the law of costs, the exchange of commodities takes 
place in accordance with the amount of labor society has had to spend on 
their production. The price paid for the commodity ought to correspond 
to its cost. Under capitalism, however, the market prices are uncon- 
trolled, and are influenced only by supply and demand. If more commodi- 
ties are offered on the market than there is a demand for, the price 
drops below cost, and vice versa. When supply and demand coincide, the 
price coincides with the cost. Driven by the fluctuation of prices, the 
capitalists transfer their capital from branches in which commodity 
prices are below cost into branches in which they are above cost. 


Let us assume that the cost of an automobile is $4,000, but the 
corresponding demand does not exist on the market. The capitalist did 
not know how many automobiles the customers would need, and has pro- 
duced more than necessary. The market reacts immediately by an uncon- 
trolled fluctuation of prices. As a result of competition, automobile 
prices drop below cost and are no longer $4,000 but $3,000. Price drops 
below cost force the owners of automobile enterprises to curtail produc- 
tion: whereas in the past they produced 250,000, now they will produce 
only 170,000. It appears, however, that, this time too, the capitalist 
did not guess right; the demand was for 200,000 automobiles. Again the 
price goes higher than the cost, reaching for example, $4,500. Then 
again, there is an expansion in production. The prices fluctuate again 
dropping below cost. Production is once again curtailed, prices rise 
above cost, etc. 


The law of costs operates as a compulsory law of competition. 
The uncontrolled fluctuation of prices around the cost is the only pos- 
sible regulating mechanism for capitalist commodity production. By 
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making production in the various branches more or less profitable, the 
price fluctuations determine the expansion or curtailment of production 
volume. That is the nature of the law of costs which under capitalisn, 
regulates the exchange of commodities, the distribution of labor and 
production tools among the various production branches. 


To a certain extent competition stimulates the purchase of new 
equipment, and the modernization of production since the capitalists 
who use better equipment are in a more advantageous position -- they 
produce commodities at a cost less than the average. 


At the same time competition and production anarchy lead to the 
destruction of production forces. They bring incalculable calamities 
to the working people. We will grasp how this takes place when we have 
become acquainted with the mechanism of exploitation of labor capital. 


Section 10. Exploitation of Labor by Capital 


Surplus Value. Capitalist production is subordinated to a single 
aim; the enrichment of capitalists. How and at whose expense is this 
accompli shed? 


Before goods can be sold on the market and profits obtained, the 
goods must be produced. The value can be created by labor and only by 
labor. 


The capitalist is not a slave owner or a feudal lord. He does 
not have slaves and serfs of whom he can dispose as if they were his 
property. He does, however, own the means of production, and in society 
there is a proletarian class deprived of such means. The worker is not 
owned bodily by the capitalist; however, in order to live he mst hire 
himself out to the capitalist. He must sell his manpower. By buying 
it the capitalist acquires the only commodity which is able to create 
a value. 


As a commodity, manpower is sold at a certain definite price. 
Man can work only when his basic needs are being satisfied. The worker 
consumes a certain amount of bread, meat, butter, a certain amount of 
Sugar per day. He wears a certain amount of clothing and footwear, he 
uses a certain amount of wood or coal to heat his home. He mst support 
his family in which a new live "community" is growing for the benefit 
of the capitalist. Hence the value of manpower equals the value of the 
means of existence needed for maintaining the worker and his family. 


Having purchased the manpower, the capitalist combines it with 
his production tools. When the factory buildings have been built and 
the raw materials brought in, the worker takes his place by the lathe, 
and the work begins. 
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The role played by manpower and production tools is not alike. 
Manpower creates new values while production tools cannot create any 
new value. The value of the means of production is preserved by the 
labor of the worker and transferred to the newly produced commodities 
as the production tools wear out. If a machine can be operated let 
us say for ten years, each year it loses one-tenth of its value. This 
tenth is added to the value of a newly created commodity. Raw ma- 
terial, cotton, for example, in its processed form is transferred into 
an entirely new product, cotton fabric, and its value is also fully 
transferred into the value of this fabric. 


If the value of the material needed for a topcoat together with 
the lining, buttons, etc., equals $50.00 and the tailor charges $30.00 
for the work, the value of the new topcoat will equal $80.00. The old 
value which equaled $50.00 has been retained through the labor of the 
tailor and transferred to the topcoat. The new value created by the 
tailor in this given process of labor equals only $30.00. 


Let us assume that in an hour's worth of work the worker creates 
a new value equaling $3.00, while the daily cost of the manpower equals 
$6.00. In this case he will cover this cost in the course of two hours 
of work. The worker, however, has sold not one or another quantity of 
labor, but his manpower, and this manpower remains at the disposal of 
the one who has purchased it. That is why the worker works the entire 
working day. If this working day is eight hours, for that time the worker 
has created a new value equaling $24.00. Thus in the process of produc- 
tion, the worker creates through his labor, a higher value than the cost 
of his manpower. The difference is appropriated entirely by the capital- 
ist and is the source of his wealth -- it is the surplus value. 


Thus the essence of capitalism is exploitation consisting of the 
production of surplus value and its appropriation by capitalists. The 
system of hired labor is a system of hired slavery. 


We thus see that the working day may be divided into two parts: 
in the course of the first part (the necessary working time) the worker 
creates a value which equals the cost of his manpower; in the course of 
the second (surplus work time) he creates the surplus value for the 
capitalist. Therefore the more time the worker works for himself the 
less he works for the capitalist, and vice versa. It is entirely clear 
that the capitalist always trys to increase the surplus time as much as 
possible, to increase the exploitation of the workers, thus extracting 
from their labor higher profits. 


The production of surplus value is the immediate aim and the de- 
termining stimulus in capitalist production. The capitalists are not 
concerned with satisfying the needs of society, but rather with obtain- 
ing surplus value. The bourgeoisie lives only for the sake of profits. 
It knows no other bliss save speedy enrichment, and no other suffering 
save monetary losses. 
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Surplus value is created only in the area of material production, 
and at first glance it appears that it is acquired entirely by the indus- 
trial capitalist. In fact, however, there is a distribution of surplus 
value among. the various groups of capitalists by way of a constant battle 
and relentless competition. At first the surplus value goes entirely 
to the industrialists. They give their share to the merchants, the 
bankers, etc. Yet commodities mst not only be produced but sold as 
well. The industrialist, as a rule, sells his products wholesale to 
the trading capitalist who brings the commodity to the consumer. If the 
industrialist would undertake the marketing of the commodities himself, 
then he would have to invest additional funds for commercial purposes, 
hire salesmen, etc. For this reason, the industrialist lets the trading 
capitalist do the marketing of the commodities and in exchange for this, 
he gives him part of the surplus value. 


Therefore all kinds of unearned income in capitalist society such 
as trade profits, loan interest, bank profits, etc., are one or another 
form of the surplus value. The only source of all unearned income is 
the surplus labor of the workers engaged in the production of material 
goods. Therefore, the workers are exploited not only by the capitalists 
for whom they work, but by the entire capitalist class as a whole. 


Capital. In a capitalist society the means of production is sold 
and bought for money. Jt is a commodity which has its own value. The 
production process begins by the purchasing by the capitalist of the 
means of production and the manpower. The result of this combination 
is the production of commodities. Then the capitalist sells the products 
of his enterprise for a higher sum than that which he invested for their 
production. The value which yields a surplus value by way of the ex- 
ploitation of hired labor is known as capital. 


As a value, capital is not a thing nor yet the property of a thing. 


A spinning machine in a shop is simply an item which has a value 
and only under certain conditions does it become se 


Money as well as means of production may stag become capital and 
become a means of exploitation. 


The bourgeois ideologies claim that capital appeared initially 
as a result of the industry and other virtues of its owners: those who 
were thrifty became capitalists while the idlers and wastrels became 
hired workers. Marx unmasked this invention aimed at the simple-minded. 
Capital appeared as a result of plunder, coercion, expropriation of land 
from the peasants, and pillaging of the colonies. But even if we agree 
that the first capital is of labor origin, that does not change its na- 
ture since after several years, capital, whatever its origin, is replaced 
by the surplus value, i.e., becomes the result of exploitation. Capi- 
talists, after all, cover their expenditures out of the surplus value. 
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If there were no exploitation of hired workers to create the surplus 
value, the capitalists would soon expend their initial capital and 
would be left with nothing. 


Let us assume that all funds invested in a capitalist enterprise, 
the entire capital equals $100,000 and that the hired workers produce 
annually $20,000 worth of surplus value. Let us further assume that a 
capitalist spends the entire surplus value taken in. In this case, sur- 
plus value funds spent in the course of five years equals the sum of the 
initial capital. Consequently, unless there were exploitation of the 
hired workers, in the course of five years nothing would remain from the 
funds of the capitalist. The owner retains his capital with the help of 
the surplus value earned by his workers. 


In practice the owners do not just throw all their surplus value 
to the winds. The thirst for profits leads them to expand production, 
spending a part of their profits for that purpose. Production expansion 
and the increase in the number of exploited workers leads to the growth 
of surplus value accruing to the capitalist. Such a situation would be 
hard to find even in a fairy tale. The owner lives in greater and 
greater splendor, yet his wealth nevertheless continues to grow. 


This leads to two conclusions. The first is that all and any 
capital is the result of exploitation. The second is that no given sum 
of money, no matter how big it may be, nor the sum total of means of 
production such as factories, plants, raw material, fuel or machines, 
are by themselves capital. They may become capital only under given 
circumstances, such as when there is a class of private owners of the 
production tools and a class of hired workers who sell their manpower 


as a commodity. Therefore, capital is the social relationship between 


the capitalist and the workers and its very essence is the exploitation 
of labor. 


When the capitalist regime is abolished, the means of production 
becomes public property. Manpower stops being a Gamnetar oe and capital 
as an historical category exists no longer. 


Capital Accumulation and the Worsening Situation of the Prole- 


tariat. The source of capitalist accumulations is the surplus value. 
The capitalists spend some of it to satisfy their personal needs. The 
other part is used by them to expand production. Thus, it becomes it- 
self capital or is capitalized. This process is known as capital ac- 
cumulation. 


The expansion of production leads to an increase in the surplus 
value acquired by the capitalist. He is thus given the opportunity to 
expand production, exploit more workers and acquire an ever growing 
amount of surplus value. Thus at the one end of society tremendous 
wealth is accumulated, the luxury and parasitism of the exploiting 
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classes increase, while at the other end the exploitation of the prole- 
tariat increases, and there is a worsening of the situation of those 
who, through their labor, create all wealth. Such is the law of capi- 
talist accumulation. 


The worsening situation of the proletariat is expressed above all | 
by the fact that the gap between the earning of the workers and the profits 
of the capitalists grows constantly. 


In the dawn of capitalism the incipient businessman was not only 
extorting all he could from the proletariat; he frequently tried to 
economize in the small things in order to mltiply his capital. It is 
not by accident that in literature spendthrift aristocrats who lost tre- 
mendous fortunes were compared with prudent and thrifty industrialists, 
bankers, and money lenders such as Dicken's Dombey, Nusingen and Gobsek. 
The capitalist in those days frequently spent night and day in the fac- 
tory. He knew his workers by name, did his own bookkeeping. 


As capital accumulated, the most successful business men acquired 
gigantic fortunes and no longer burdened themselves with hard work. The 
heirs of Dombey and Gobsek who have billions of francs, dollars, or 
pounds sterling do not need to save. They go literally mad; they build 
palaces with gold-plated swimming pools, they buy castles in Mngland and 
ship them to America, they give parties for their favorite dogs, and let 
their pets inherit their possessions. 


Not only does capitalism insure a small group of parasites the 
means of living in splendor at the expense of the exploitation of labor; 
it condemns the proletariat to unemployment and poverty. It deprives 
a segment of the working class of the means of existence. 


Unemployment is the inevitable satellite of the capitalist sys- 
tem. It showed up even in the early stages of the development of capi- 
talism. Technical progress, and the use of more productive machines led 
to reduction in the demand for manpower. At first unemployment was of 
a temporary nature and could be dealt with more or less rapidly. Subse- 
quently it became a chronic phenomenon. A whole army of men deprived 
of work took shape in society, the so-called reserve labor army. [In the 
U.S.A., for example, the number of unemployed in recent years has ranged 
from 3.5 to 5 million persons. Currently there is a total of ten million 
unemployed in the U.S.A., Western Europe, Japan and Australia. 


What are the reasons for unemployment? Is it because of the new 
equipment that a certain percentage of persons are deprived of their 
daily bread? As history tells us, that is precisely what the Luddites 
thought when they turned their anger against the machines. The machines, 
of course, have not...ig to do with it. The clearest proof of this fact 
is that in the socialist countries in which the most improved equipment 
is being incorporated on a mass scale into production, there is no unem- 
ployment and cannot be any. 
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The reason for unemployment lies in the capitalist economic sys- 
tem. Technical progress, by affording the opportunity of increasing 
production with less expenditure of labor makes possible the reduction | 
of the length of the working day and an increase in wages. The capi- 
talists, however, are renewing their equipment not for the sake of the 
workers but for the sake of increasing their own profits. Therefore, 
they do just the opposite: they dismiss some of their workers forcing 
the others to work even more intensively. How do they succeed in doing 
this? Because the larger the number of unemployed the more the employees 
will cling to their jobs. The fear of losing their subsistence is 
stronger than any stick. Thus, unemployment is used by the capitalists 
as &@ means of pressure over the employed segment of the workers! class. 


Here is what the Wall Street Journal, the newspaper of the mag- 
nates of American capital writes on the subject: "A bricklayer who sees 
at the gate two unemployed yearning to take his place will pile the 
bricks even faster without requiring any additional wage or bonus." 


To see what loss of work means in the U.S.A. one should read the 
letter sent by David Hume to one American newspaper: "JI am an engineer. 
I worked for six years in a metallurgical plant near Philadelphia. On 
30 November last year, I was notified that I would be dismissed on 
30 December. JI begged to be left at work, considering my poor state of 
health and the fact that my wife was awaiting the birth of a child. The 
company coldly rejected my request. My wife and I were shattered by the 
calamity which had befallen us. I went to the hospital but after a 
week J had to leave it since my wife fell ill from worry. The child 
was born prematurely and died twelve hours later. [I again went into 
the hospital. And all of this must all be paid for. One must pay for 
the physician, for the bed in the hospital, for the bed in the maternity 
ward, and for the funeral of the baby. We will soon lose our home, all 
of our possessions. We have nowhere to go. We have no wish to live." 


Modern equipment is a wonderful creation of the human mind, able 
to facilitate labor and give the people a better and better life. How- 
ever, its use under capitalism leads to a worsening of the situation of 
the proletariat. For the growth of labor intensity means nothing else 
but the premature wearing out of manpower. Many workers, subjected to 
the sweat-shop system of labor used in assembly-line capitalist produc- 
tion become invalids at 40 or 45 years of age. 


The process of the worsening of the situation of the proletariat 
is neither rectilinear nor uninterrupted. It may intensify or diminish 
depending on concrete conditions, on the peculiarities of various coun- 
tries. The onslaught of capitalism on the vital rights of the working 
people encounters firm resistance on the part of the working class; by 
drastic interventions (slowdowns, strikes, etc.) the proletariat suc- 
ceeds in obtaining certain concessions, such as a certain wage increase, 
or reduction in the length of the working day. All this, however, does 
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not compensate for the fact that as a whole, the situation of the pro- 
letariat in the capitalist world is worsening. 


The working people are subjected to particularly severe hardships 
in times of economic crises. These are catastrophic drops in produc- 
tion. At all times the capitalists are trying to increase output. They 
are impelled to this not only by their desire for profits, but by the 
competition rat-race as well. But the income of the general public is 
increasing either not at all or at most, very slowly. [In other words, 
the capacity to pay for goods lags further and further behind the pro- 
duction of goods. Periodically, this lag reaches a point at which tre- 
mendous stockpiles of goods accumulate. The small capitalists and farm 
ers are ruined, thousands of enterprises close down, there is a sharp 
increase in unemployment and wages drop. 


It would seem at first glance that over-production is the reason 
for the crisis. In fact, the goods find no market not because they are 
not needed but because there is no way of paying for them. Consumer 
capacity is determined not by the empty stomach but the contents of the 
wallet. The result is such an unnatural phenomenon as hunger in the 
midst of plenty. Stores and warehouses are loaded with produce and goods 
but it is more to the advantage of the capitalist to let them rot rather 
than be sold for practically nothing. They are at pains to arrest the 
price drop at all costs so that they can subsequently recoup their losses. 
To this end they undertake the premeditated destruction of huge reserves 
of merchandise. 


In 1934 a total of 2,400,000 persons died of hunger in capitalist 
countries. But that same year saw the destruction in the U.S. of more 
than 1,000,000 freight cars of grain, (sufficient to feed 100,000,000 per- 
sons for a year), 267,000 freight cars of coffee, 258,000 tons of sugar, 
26,000 tons of rice, 25, OOO tons of meat, and.a mass of _ manner of 
other products as well. 


"The works of the roots of the vines, of the trees, must be de- 
stroyed to keep up the price, and this is the saddest, bitterest thing 
of all. Carloads of oranges dumped on the ground. The people came for 
miles to take the fruit, but this could not be. How would they buy 
oranges at twenty cents a dozen if they could drive out and pick them 
up? And men with hoses squirt kerosene on the oranges, and they are 
angry at the crime, angry at the people who have come to take the fruit. 
A million people hungry, needing the fruit -- and kerosene sprayed over 
the golden mountains. 


"And the smell of rot fills the country. 
"Burn coffee for fuel in the ships. Burn corn to keep warn, it 
makes a hot fire. Dump potatoes in the rivers and place guards along 


the banks to keep the hungry people from fishing them out. Slaughter 
the pigs and bury them, and let the putrescence drip down into the earth. 
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"There is a crime here that goes beyond denunciation. There is 
a sorrow here that weeping cannot symbolize. There is a failure here 
that topples all our success. The fertile earth, the straight tree rows, 
the sturdy trunks, and the ripe fruit. And children dying of pellagra 
mist die because a profit cannot be taken from an orange. And coroners 
mist fill in the certificates -- died of malnutrition -- because the food 
must rot, must be forced to rot. - : 


"The people come with nets to fish for potatoes in the river, and 
the guards hold them back; they come in rattling cars to get the dumped 
oranges, and the kerosene is sprayed. And they stand still and watch 
the potatoes float by, listen to the screaming pigs being killed in a 
ditch and covered with quicklime, watch the mountains of oranges slop 
down to a putrifying ooze; and in the eyes of the people there is the 
failure; and in the eyes of the hungry there is a growing wrath. [In 
the souls of the people the grapes of wrath are filling and growing 
heavy, growing heavy for the vintage." (John Steinbeck -- The Grapes - 


of Wrath) 
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The crisis clearly shows the predatory nature of capitalism. It 
is proof of the fact that capitalism holds back the development of pro- 
duction forces and, far from being capable of ensuring human progress, 
on the contrary, throws it into reverse. That has become particularly 
clear now that capitalisr: is going through the last stage of its exist- 
ence. : 
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Section 11, Imperialism 


The Last Stage of Capitalism. At the end of the 19th century the 
attention of the whole world was centered on Central America and South 
Africa in which the Spanish-American and the Anglo-Boer Wars were being 
waged. These wars were the bloody landmarks which marked the entry of 
capitalism into the higher and last stage of its development, imperial- 
ism. However, the term "imperialism" should not be tied only to the 
conquest by force of other countries. The development of capitalism 
led to serious changes in the economic and political structure of the 
bourgeois society. That was the reason for mentioning its entry into 
the last stage of its development. V. I. Lenin provided a thorough 
description of imperialism. He proved that imperialism is, first, mo- 
nopolistic capitalism, secondly, a parasitic or rotting capitalism, and 
thirdly, a dying capitalism. 


V. I. Lenin said that the briefest description of imperialism 
would be to call it monopolistic capitalism. 


What are the monopolies and what is the difference between mo- 
nopolistic capitalism and pre-monopolistic capitalism? The monopolies 
are gigantic capitalist unions which in a monopolistic fashion, i.e., 
autocratically, dominating one or several branches of the economy. 

They appeared as a result of the economic laws of capitalism themselves. 
The sharp competitive struggle in which big and strong capitalists de- 
vour the weaker ones, unavoidably leads to a concentration of produc- 
tion and capital in the hands of a few of the biggest. 


Capitalists not only concentrate they also centralize. Capital 
centralization means a voluntary or coercive amalgamation of several 
small capitalists: it is voluntary when share or stock holding societies 
are set up; the coercive amalgamation occurs when smaller companies are 
absorbed by larger ones in the course of the competitive battle. 


The competition between the big capitalists is particularly acute 
and destructive. Each of them trys to grab the market in his own hands 
and destroy his competitors. If this proves impossible, the capitalists 
try to reach agreement among themselves on the scope of production out- 
put, prices, etc. Several dozen gigantic enterprises can reach an 
agreement more easily than hundreds and thousands of smaller ones. 

Thus, concentration and centralization of capital and production lead 
to the appearance of monopolies. 


Basic monopolistic forms include: cartels, syndicates, trusts 
and concerns. 


As early as the beginning of the 20th century, gigantic monopo- 


listic groups were set up in the developed capitalistic countries; such 
were the coal, oil and steel empires and their like. In the U.S., eight 
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monopolies dominate the metallurgical industry. The largest among them 
ares United States Steel and the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. They ac- 
count for more than 4/5 of steel production. The oil industry is domi- 
nated by one of the largest trusts in the world -- Standard Oil. The 
chemical industry is controlled by the DuPont de Nemours concern; the 
electric industry by the General Electric Company; the automobile in- 
dustry is dominated by the General Motors, Ford nan and Chrysler 1 mo- 
nopolies. 


4th MbiKPYNHEE, . | 
TEM CHADHEM HAWA The bigger we are, the better we can com- 
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Merger of monopolies 


Little business. 


In West Germany the chemical industry is dominated by the concern 
"Tl. G. Farben Industries," machine building by Krupp, Mannesman and 
Klekner; the production of steel is controlled by Flick, Thyssen and 
other concerns. 


In England, the hegemony in the various branches of industry is 
held by the Vickers military-steel concern, the "Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries" trust, and the "Royal Dutch Shell" oil monopoly. In France, _ 
four monopolistic groups have 80%.of steel production concentrated in © 
their hands. The "Pechine Usines" trust completely controls the entire 
production of aluminum; the "Boussac" textile firm controls 70% of the 
entire cotton fabric production. 


The giant monopolies also dominate the financial system, trade, 
etc. For example, in the U.S.A. a few powerful financial groups rule 
the entire economy of the country, determining its policies. These in- 
clude the Morgans, Rockefellers, DuPonts, Mellons and others. There are 
international monopolies as well, i.e., unions of capitalists from vari- 
ous ‘countries. Among themselves they divide the consumer market and 
the raw material sources. 
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The fact that under imperialism, free competition is replaced by 
the monopolies does not mean that all competition is abolished. The 
capitalist countries have many average and small enterprises and a large 
number of small commodity-producers -- the farmers and the artisans. 
Naturally, they are unable to fight the monopolistic unions and mst 
pay the monopolies a sui generis tribute. Thus, in the U.S.A. most 
farmers sell their produce wholesale to the big commercial companies, 
which then resell them at retail prices. The farmer is helpless when 
confronted by the monopolies. He mst docilely accept the quoted price. 
The monopolists use this in order to lower the wholesale prices and in- 
crease the retail ones. The price difference (the so-called "scissors") 
brings them fabulous profits. Meanwhile thousands of farmers are ruined 
in the U.S.A. every year. 


The example given above helps us to understand the mechanism of 
monopolistic price setting. In the age of imperialism, the bulk of the 
commodities is sold at prices other than those freely established in 
the market; the monopolists have the ability to impose higher prices 
permitting them to earn super profits by plundering the workers and the 
other laboring strata of the general public. 


Having accumulated a tremendous excess of capital, the monopolists 
try to put it into circulation. However, it becomes more and more dif- 
ficult to find a profitable use for such capital in the economically 
developed countries. Therefore, the monopolists feverishly search for 
new fields of action. They export capital in ever growing amounts, in- 
vesting it in industrial and trade enterprises abroad. Capital is ship- 
ped mostly to the colonies and to the underdeveloped, and economically 
backward countries. Here this capital brings particularly high returns, 
since wages are mech lower than in Europe or the U.S. If the workers 
rebel they can be pacified by the force of arms. 


It is with such considerations in mind that the monopolists have 
invested their capital in colonial countries, receiving in return an 
endless stream of African gold and diamonds, oil from the Near and Mid- 
dle Fast,, rubber from Malaya, coffee from South American countries. It 
is entirely understandable that the monopolies of those states which had 
colonial possessions were in a most advantageous position. Those, who, 
as Lenin said, were late getting seated at the imperialist dining table, 
more and more insistently demanded their "share" in the plunder of the 
colonies. It is clear, therefore, that by restricting the free compe- 
tition which was characteristic of pre-monopolistic capitalism, imperial- 
ism creates an even more bitter competitive struggle: among monopolists 
within a given country, and among the monopolies of various countries 
who are fighting for consumer markets and for capital investment mar- 
kets. The bourgeois states who obey the will of "their own" monopolists, 
actively participate in that struggle. As a result, imperialist wars 
are waged for the repartitioning of the world. 
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The danger of war is intensified by the fact that the development 
of capitalist countries takes place extremely unevenly, reminding one of 
a long-distance race in which the position of the runners is constantly 
changing. Countries which only yesterday were the strongest economically. 
and militarily today must stand aside and let their competitor pass 
ahead. And each one of them in its forward push trys to use its advan- 
tages (even though these be only temporary) for realigning markets, spheres 
of influence and territories in its own favor. The strongest among them 
make claims to world domination. The action of the law discovered by 
-V. I. Lenin, the law of the uneven development of capitalism in the era 

of imperialism leads to the formation of blocs of imperialist states ~ 
hostile to one another and split by irreconcilable contradictions and 
conflicts. 


After providing a thorough analysis of the economic structure of 
imperialism, V. I. Lenin showed that changes in the capitalist economy 
lead to changes in capitalist policies. He noted that "a turn from 
democracy to reaction" is characteristic of imperialism. In its intensi- 
fication of the exploitation of the working people, the monopolistic 
bourgeoisie resorts more and more frequently to terroristic methods of 
administration in order to crush the resistance of the popular masses. 
Fascism is the most overt form of such a monopoltettc terrorist dictator- 
ship. 7 


A. Double Exposure -- by A. Zhitomirskiy 


Fortunately, not everything depends upon tne will of the monopo- 
lists, and they are by no means always successful in setting up terror- 
istic regimes. The monopolists encounter the resistance of the worker 
class, of all the progressive forces of society who are capable of pre- 
venting the triumph of reaction. 
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State-Monopolistic Capitalism. In their fight for markets and 
areas for investing their capital and their drive to intensify the ex- 


ploitation of the working people, the monopolists cannot get along with- 
out the help of the bourgeois state. The alliance between the monopo- 
lies and the state is no mere fortuitous agreement, nor temporary hook-up 
of two reactionary forces. It is the unavoidable result of the develop- 
ment of contemporary capitalistic society. 


In order to understand the nature of this phenomenon, one must 
recall the way things were in the past. In the period of free compe- 
tition the bourgeois state expressed the interest of the entire bourgeois 
class. It did not interfere in the economy to any great degree, giving 
unlimited freedom to private entrepreneurs -- the capitalists. The 
bourgeois theoreticians of that time called the state as a "nightwatch- 
man" in their desire to stress the fact that the state was there to pro- 
tect the existing order and nothing else. 


With the entry of capitalism into its imperialistic stage, the 
situation changed. As the economic power of the monopolists grew, they 
took over the political power as well. The other bourgeois strata were 
unable to compete with them. At first the monopolists acted largely 
through trusted individuals. They supported parliamentary representa- 
tives and ministers, and bribed leaders of political parties. The 
stronger they became the less reticent they became about showing their 
influence, and soon took over the entire state machinery. Finally, not 
satisfied with a backstage role, the monopolists came out of hiding and 
began to assume the highest offices in the land. This process has been 
particularly prevalent in recent years. 


President Fisenhower's administration (1952-1960) was known in 
the U.S. as the cabinet of the 17 millionaires. The current President 
of the United States, John Kennedy, is a millionaire himself. The gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, Nelson Rockefeller, is the head of a 
super-giant financial combine. 


This, of course, does not mean that the monopolists have abandoned 
their former methods. They use them too. Thus, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of representatives to the United States Congress, are bourgeois 
lawyers, who work for or accept bribes from the giant corporations. 

Both major parties in the U.S. -- the Republicans and the Democrats -- 
defend the interests of monopolistic capitalism. As Marx put it so 
tellingly, "The bourgeoisie needs the two party system so that if it 
drops the power out of one hand, it can catch it right up in the other." 
In order not to miscalculate, many billionaires make large financial 
contributions to both parties at the same time. 


Thus, from being a committee which managed the affairs of the en- 
tire bourgeoisie, the state has developed into the committee for the 
administration of the affairs of the monopolistic upper crust of the 
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bourgeoisie. Does this change the nature of the bourgeois state? Not 

at all. Today, just as one hundred years ago, it protects the private 
ownership of the means of production and the exploitation of labor, based 
on that ownership. But while still protecting the over-all conditions 

of existence, of the entire bourgeois class, it has become a tool for 

the protection of the selfish interests of the most powerful part of the 
class, assuring the monopolies the opportunity of extracting super prof- 
its. 


Acting in the interests of the monopolies, the state creates spe- 
cial agencies to regulate the various aspects of economic life; it guaran- 
tees them profitable orders and purchases at prices which they themselves 
have arbitrarily set; it grants them loans, restricts by law the wage 
ceilings, etc. On the basis of all this, the modern ideologists of capi- 
talism claim that now an end has been put to production anarchy, and 
that capitalist production is becoming regulated and even planned. 


In spite of the above claims, state regulation of a capitalistic 
economy cannot eliminate competition and production anarchy. This is 
not possible so long as the basis of production is private property and 
the exploitation of hired labor. Economic regulation is possible only 
within a restricted framework and is not done with the interests of so- 
ciety in mind, but in the interests of the magnates of monopolistic capi- 
talism. 


In its drive to intensify the monopolies' power over the life of 
the nation, state-monopolistic capitalism combines the power of the mo- 
nopolists with the power of the state to form a single mechanism for 
the salvation of the capitalist regime, for the suppression of the 
worker movement and the national-liberation struggle, as well as for 
the launching of aggressive wars. 


Section 12. A Dying System 
Aggravation of the Contradictions and Conflicts of Capitalism. 


The inner spring of the process of history, the economic foundation of 
social revolutions, as a result of which a transition takes place from 
one production method to another, is the conflict of production forces 
and production relations. An example of such a conflict, which is be- 
coming aggravated before our very eyes, is the contradiction between 


the social nature of production and the private capitalist form of ace 
quisition, which is the basic contradiction of capitalism. 


As capitalism develops, the degree of socialization of labor con- 
stantly grows. There is an intensification of the economic relation- 
ships and interdependencies among individual enterprises as well as 
among entire production branches and within the entire economy of the 
country. 
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Before a modern factory can produce a pair of shoes, cattle mst 
be raised, the leather mst be tanned in a tannery, other factories 
mist produce fabrics, and thread; machine-construction plants mst sup- 
ply equipment and machines for the shoe factories; these plants in turn 
require ore and steel. All these enterprises need fuel, electrical 
energy, lubricants, etc. 


In effecting a huge-scale amalgamation of labor, capitalism im- 
parts to production a social character, while the form of acquisition 
still remains private: since the means of production belong to the 
capitalists, the labor products become their property. Private owner- 
ship prevents the growth of production, the development of production 
forces is slowed down, and some times (in a period of crisis) they may 
drastically regress. For example in the U.S., the production capacity 
of steel-making plants exceeds 100 million tons, but in recent years 
they have produced only 70 to 80 (sometimes a mere 60) million tons of 
steel. The chronic underload of production facilities is a standard 
phenomenon in modern capitalism. How much labor is wasted, what mad 
wastage of facilities built by the people! 


At its current stage, capitalism not only prevents the normal 
development of the production forces, but leads to their mass destruc- 
tion. By unleashing destructive wars, the capitalist monopolists thrust 
humanity backward toward barbarism and desolation. The remarkable ad- 
vances of science are viewed by the capitalists solely from the point 
of view of their destructive possibilities. 


When atomic energy was discovered they tried to use it, in the 
first instance, not for a peaceful electric power station but for an 
atomic bomb, not for an icebreaker but for an atomic submarine. [In just 
the same way, the American imperialists are presently trying to subordi- 
nate the conquest of space to their aggressive aims. Their spy satellites 
are circling the earth and the most zealous American generals are plan- 
ning to turn the moon in to a military base for the United States. 


All this convinces us that capitalist production relations have 
ceased to correspond to the character of production forces and have en- 
tered into a state of conflict with them. The antagonistic, irrecon- 
cilable contradictions between the social nature of production and the 
private methods of acquisition have reached at this time a particularly 
acute stage. State-monopolistic capitalism has prepared all the material 
prerequisites for the transition to socialism. A giant mechanized indus- 
try and the exceptionally high level of socialization of production have 
created the prerequisites for ending the anarchy and the crises and 
achieving a systematic development of production forces in the interests 
of the whole of society. In order for this transition to be achieved, 
an end must be put to the private ownership of the means of production, 
to the capitalist system. 
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The classification of imperialism as being a "dying" capitalism 
does not, of course, mean that capitalism will die by itself, without 
a resolute struggle by the popular masses, headed by the working class. 
Having classified imperialism as “dying capitalism," V. I. Lenin, also 
described it as the "eve of the socialist revolution." [It is not to be 
expected that the monopolistic bourgeoisie will yield without a fight. 
It is making all possible efforts to preserve the capitalist system. 
However, it is not within its power to prevent the inevitable: capital- 
ist contradictions are becoming supremely aggravated and leading to its 
doom. 


As it intensifies its exploitation of the working people, the mo- 
nopolistic bourgeoisie is encountering a growing resistance on the part 
of the latter. The revolutionary movement of the proletariat for libera- 
tion from capitalist oppression and for the socialist reorganization of 
society is expanding and becoming more and more powerful. 


By enslaving the peoples of the colonies and dependent countries, 
the monopolistic bourgeoisie is condemning millions of human beings to 
slow extinction and is leaving them no choice but to achieve their inde- 
pendence or perish. This is the reason for the growing wave of na- 


tional-liberation movements by the peoples of these countries aimed 
against imperialist bondage. 


In raising the Fascists to power and launching wars, the monopo- 
listic bourgeoisie sacrifices dozens of millions of human lives for the 
satisfaction of its greed. In the fires of battle it destroys the riches 
which have been created by the labor of the people over a period of many 
years. This is what is behind the intensification of the struggle of 


the peoples for democracy and peace. 


Merging into a single stream, all these powerful forces will ulti- 
mately destroy imperialism. The inevitable decline of the imperialist 
system, the era of transition from capitalism to socialism is approaching. 


The General Crisis of Capitalism. Since the development of capi- 


talism is an uneven one, revolutionary transition to socialism cannot 
be simultaneous. 


Capitalist contradictions and conflicts do not come to a head 
simultaneously in the various capitalist countries; the reason being 
the uneven development of capitalism. Key points of the conflicts de- 
velop within the imperialist system; in these key points, the waves of 
the class and national-liberation struggle mount particularly high. 
Russia at the beginning of the 20th century was such a key point of im- 
perialist contradictions and conflicts... It became the weakest link in 
the imperialist chain. The October Socialist Revolution severed this 
link, broke the chain of imperialism and laid the basis for the transi- 
tion from capitalism to socialism. 
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The wreck of capitalism and the triumph of socialism is a lengthy 
process covering an entire era, the era of the general crisis of capi- 
talism. 


The general crises should not be confused with periodic economic 
crises. That is why it is called general, because it extends not only 
to the economics of capitalist society but to its politics and ideology 
as well. In politics, the monopolistic bourgeoisie has to have recourse 
more and more frequently to the force of arms to maintain its power. 

In the end, the bourgeoisie completely loses the battle for the minds 
of men, because it has trampled upon the ideals which had helped it in 
the past to influence the masses. 


According to V. I. Lenin, the general crisis of capitalism is a 
period of the full-scale breakdown of capitalism and of the birth of a 
socialist society. Jt is based on the aggravated internal contradic- 
tions and conflicts within the capitalist system which have reached 
such proportions that that system is no longer able to maintain its 
domination over individual countries which are constantly defecting 
from the capitalist system and taking the road of socialism. m the 
other hand, the very fact of the emergence of a socialist system, its 
growth and consolidation, still further accelerate the disintegration 
of capitalism. 


The first stage of the general crisis of capitalism began as a 
result of the First World War and the victory of the October Socialist 


Revolution. The October Revolution had a tremendous influence upon 
the workers and the national-liberation movements, and gave a powerful 
impetus to the entire socialist development. Jt may be said that after 
October 1917, the locomotive of history went onto the main track and 
sped full steam ahead toward communism. 


The Second World War (1939-1945) led to a sharpening and deepen- 
ing of the over-all crisis in capitalism; the second stage in the gen- 
eral crisis of capitalism began with the falling away of many countries 
of Furope and Asia from the capitalist system. Socialism transcended 
the bounds of a single country and became a world-wide system. At the 
same time the national-liberation revolutions lead to the setting up of 
independent states in the place of former colonies and semi-colonies, 
such as India, Indonesia, Burma and others. 


The third stage in the general crisis of capitalism began during 
the second half of the fifties. (For details see Chapter 12 of this 
textbook ) 


The development of the world indisputably proves the vital force 
and rightness of Marxism-Leninism which shows the way to the establish-~ 
ment of a new and just social system. The Communist movement owes its 
success to the systematic implementation of the Marxist-Leninist teach- 
ing on the Socialist Revolution and the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
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Questions for Consideration and Discussion 


1. How does the law of cost regulate capitalist production? 
2. What is the nature of capitalist exploitation? 
3. What is capital and how does it differ from wealth? 


4. What has remained and what has changed in the economic struc- 
ture of capitalism now that it has entered its imperialist stage? 


5. Why is imperialism "dying capitalism"? (Demonstrate using 
present-day instances. ) 


6. How did the first and second stages in the over-all crisis 
of capitalism develop (draw upon the knowledge acquired in the study 
of history)? 
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Chapter Four 


From Capitalism to Socialism 


Section 13. The Socialist Revolution 


The Historical Mission of the Worker Class. Having discovered 
the economic laws governing the development of capitalism, the founders 
of Marxism proved that the system itself is nuturing the group which 
will ultimately dig its grave, namely the proletariat. 


Why is it specifically the proletariat that leads the fight 
against capitalism? Because its working and living conditions make the 
proletariat the most progressive, the most revolutionary class in a 
bourgeois society. 


The workers have to do with mechanized equipment. This demands 
certain definite skills and breadth of outlook. Naturally, the capi- 
talists would prefer that the workers think of nothing and be as living 
robots suited only for performing labor operations. They must, however, 
give the workers a limited amount of knowledge, otherwise these latter 
would not be able to run machinery. The more complex a person's work 
is, the higher is his degree of awareness, the harder he trys to under- 
stand the mltiplicity of phenomena of his life, to grasp the reasons 
for his disastrous situation and to fight for his own liberation. 


The proletariat is not only the most aware of all working classes, 
it is also the most organized of all classes. All workers work in 
plants and factories in which the process of labor itself depends upon 
their common efforts, in which day after day each individual becomes ac- 
customed to feeling his comrades near him, and to considering himself 
as a part of that great army of forced laborers like himself. Through 
their participation in strikes, the proletariat see that unity and ca- 
pacity for organized action are powerful weapons in the struggle against 
the class eneny. 
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Awareness and organization make the proletariat the most revolu- 
tionary class. This is also abetted by the fact that under capitalism 
the proletariat has nothing to lose. The other toiling class, the peas- 
antry, is also subject to cruel exploitation. However, since the peas- 
ant has his patch of land, there is a clash in his mind between the 
views of a worker and those of the petty owner: the first pulls him 
forward into socialism; the second, backwards into capitalism. The pro~ 
letariat has nothing except manpower. As Marx said they have nothing 
to lose but their chains, and they have a whole world to gain. 


Notice that Marx speaks not of a "country" but precisely of a 
whole world. The point is that the proletariat of all countries has 
one aim and in order to attain it they must unite their forces, not 
only in one country, but the world over. Therefore, the first slogan 
of the Communist movement was the inspiring sentence taken from the 


Manifesto of the Communist Party -- "Workers of the World Unite!" (that 
is the motto of our Communist Party as well). 

Fulfilling its historical mission, the proletariat becomes the 
motive force and leader in the socialist revolution, that very deep- 
reaching social revolution whose task is to eliminate private ownership 
of the means of production, and end the exploitation of man by man. 
When a socialist revolution is accomplished, the proletariat liberates 
not only itself, but all working people, all of society. Since the in- 
terests of all working people coincide with the interests of the prole- 
tariat, it is natural that the broad masses of the people and primarily 
the toiling peasantry, should take part in a socialist revolution under 
the leadership of the working class. Lenin said that the revolutionary 
union between workers and peasants is the guarantee of victory over 
capitalism. 


The following question may be raised: What are the tasks of the 
proletariat in countries which still retain remnants of feudalism @wner- 
ship of huge tracts of land by absentee landlords, social stratifica- 
tion, the lack of universal suffrage, absence of other democratic rights 
and freedoms)? The dogmatists, which included the Russian Mensheviks, 
claimed that the struggle against feudalism is the business of the bour- 
geoisie. Let the bourgeoisie accomplish the bourgeois revolution, let 
it establish capitalist relations and then will come the turn of the pro- 
letariat to overthrow capitalism. In opposition to this flaccid notion, 
V. I. Lenin advanced the idea of proletarian hegemony in a bourgeois- 
democratic revolution. During the age of imperialism, the bourgeoisie 
is incapable of waging organized battle against feudalism. It fears the 
proletariat worse than the plague and therefore it trys to halt the bour- 
geois-democratic revolution at the halfway mark, by compromising with 
the feudal lords, and joining them in an alliance against the people. 
Only the proletariat in alliance with the peasants, is capable of bring- 
ing a bourgeois-democratic revolution to a successful conclusion. And 
after attaining hegemony of the revolution, the proletariat is certainly 
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not going to stop with the resolution of democratic tasks, but will lead 
the working people on until all exploitation has been abolished. The 
bour geois-democratic revolution will metamorphose into a socialist one. 


As we have already said, the main consideration in any revolution 
is that of power. In order to solve the great problems which confront 
it, the working class mst take the power into its own hands, establish 


a dictatorship of the proletariat. 


Dictatorship of the Proletariat. The point that the transition 
from capitalism to socialism is impossible without the dictatorship of 


the proletariat is the main point in the whole Marxist-Leninist teaching 
on the socialist revolution. In fact, imagine that the working class, 
having assumed the power and declared that the means of production are 
now public property, then sits back and "retires." What would happen 
next? The next day the bourgeoisie would again usurp the power and all 
would remain as before. 


Decrees alone will not effect the transition from capitalism to 
socialism. The decrees mst be backed up by the organized force of the 
popular masses, which can implement them and really accomplish the tasks 
of the revolution. Public property must be protected, the interests of 
the toiling people must be protected from the exploiting classes who 
will desperately oppose the revolution with every means in their power, 
including the use of arms. 


And even this is not nearly all there is to it. New problems 
arise after the means of production have become public property. The 
economy must then be organized on a scientific basis. Rapid growth in 
the forces of production mst be guaranteed. The working people must 
be mobilized to carry out a miltitude of measures mandatory in order 
to insure the establishment of socialism. All this is impossible with- 
out the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


It is not strange that the bourgeoisie and their hangers-on in 
the worker movement have chosen the dictatorship of the proletariat as 
their main target in their attacks upon Marxism. By their hypocritical 
condemnation of force, they hope to disarm the working class. The Paris 
Commune dealt very mildly in its day with the enemies of the revolution. 
It was those same bourgeois which were spared by the Commune, who, to- 
gether with Prussian interventionists, killed the best sons of the French 
proletariat. Yet the bourgeois press the world over classified the par- 
tisans of the Commune as oppressors and murderers. 


The entire history of capitalism is a history of constant oppres- 
sion and unheard of cruelty toward the working people, and toward the 
peoples of colonies and dependent countries. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the brief violence of the proletariat revolution, the purpose 
of which in the final analysis, is to eliminate all violence, does not 
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bear comparison with capitalist oppression. The socialist revolution 
resolutely frees society from the tormenting sores of capitalism, even 
as a surgeon through radical surgery heals a patient from a protracted 
and serious illness. 


Revenge against the exploiters of the working people is not the 
main purpose of such an operation. The proletariat affords the former 
owners every opportunity to work side by side with the other members 
of society and to earn their living by so working. However, if they 
persist in engaging in counterrevolutionary activities and intrigue 
against the conquests of the people, then they are repressed. Precisely 
herein lies the exalted justice and humanity of proletarian dictatorship 
which protects the interests of the people's masses from a handful of 
parasites. 


While it is a dictatorship so far as the exploiters are concerned, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat is, at the same time, a democracy 


for the workers. 


It cannot be otherwise. The proletariat and the other laboring 
classes and strata of the general public share common interests. [Even 
as it effects the national leadership of society, the working class 
does not claim for itself any privileges. mn the contrary, it is al- 
ways in the front line of the most difficult sectors of socialist con- 
struction. Jt inspires the masses by its example, it infects them with 
its revolutionary enthusiasm. 


How should the proletariat organize its dictatorship in order to 
accomplish the tasks which history has assigned to it? Can it not use 
the ready-made machinery of the bourgeois state, simply swivelled round 
at a 180° angle? Let the bureaucrats who have their hand in at ad- 
ministrative matters go on writing their circulars (though now, of 
course, in accordance with the new instructions which the proletariat 
regime will issue them); let the judges try cases and pass sentences 
(though now, of course, on the basis of revolutionary laws); let the 
generals command their troops (though now, of course, by orders of the 
proletarian headquarters); let the prison guards keep prisoners behind 
bars (though now, of course, those who intrigue against the revolution, 
and downright criminals)?... 


Such a decision would mean that the state machinery would idle. 
The white collar workers would begin to sabotage (i.e., undermine) the 
will of the proletarian government, the general would organize con- 
spiracies against the revolution, the judges would distort revolutionary 
laws. The entire mechanism of the bourgeois state is so built that it 
oppresses the working people and state positions are held only by rep- 
resentatives of the exploiting classes or by people devoted to the old 
order. 
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Therefore the proletariat is faced with crushing the bourgeois 
state machine and setting up a new, a socialist state. This is a state 
of the highest type known to history, whose forms of organization and 
activities are subordinated to the interests of the working people and 
to the establishment of a communist society. 


In order to attack successfully the capitalist regime, the pro- 
letariat must be armed with a deep understanding of its own immediate 
needs and final targets. Such an understanding is provided by the the- 
ory of scientific Communism. Without this the worker movement would _ 
flounder in the dark, searching "by rule of thumb" for the right path. 
Who would then be able to unite the workers! movement with the science 
of Communism, explain to the working people the causes of their calami- 
tous situation and the way to get out of it? No one man or even group 
of men, however inspired and courageous could ever successfully resolve 
this task. Jt can only be resolved by the Party -- the leading unit, 


the vanguard of the worker class, which amalgamates those revolutionaries 


who are the most aware, the doughtiest and the most devoted to the cause 
of Communism. 


. The role of the Party is not restricted to disseminating the 
ideas of Marxist-Leninist science. Regardless of how conscientious and 
aware the fighters or builders may be, regardless of how well they under- 
stand what they have to fight for and what they have to build, the suc- 
cess of their activities will depend above all upon whether they have 
a knowledgeable and experienced guide who will be able to organize the 
battle and the building, who will foresee the obstacles which may ap- 
pear, and mobilize the people to overcome them. The Communist Party is 
that brave leader of the army of fighters for the revolution, that wise 
engineer of the Communist construction site. 


Summing up, we can see clearly now the blue-print for the transi- 
tion from capitalism to communism as scientifically substantiated by 
Marxism-Leninism. 


In order to end social inequality, and the poverty and distress 
of the masses of the people, the first prerequisite is transfer the 
means of production from the private ownership to the ownership of so- 
ciety as a whole. This can only be achieved by a revolution of the op- 
pressed and dispossessed classes headed by the proletariat and the Com- 
munist Party. The revolution cannot succeed without the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, without a breaking up of the bourgeois state ma- 
chinery and the creation of a new socialist state. 


All past revolutions have lead to the substitution of one form of 


exploitation for another. The socialist revolution ends forever the op- 


ression of man man. t opens to society a highroad to a radiant fu- 
ture. Herein lies its historic meaning and its true grandeur. 
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Section 14. Lenin's Plan for the Establishment of Socialism 


Socialism Is the First Stage of Communism. The Great October 
Socialist Revolution accomplished an epoch-making swing of mankind from 


capitalism to socialism. [It marked the beginning of a new era -- the 
era of the establishment of socialism and communisn. 


Can one build a palace without first laying the foundations? 
No. Just as little can one establish communism without first establish- 
ing socialism, without first achieving the total and definitive triummh 
of socialism. Capitalism certainly does not leave us such a high level 
in the development of production forces as would allow us to introduce 
communist principles concerning the distribution of commodities. fFur- 
thermore, a society which has just thrown off the capitalist system of 
development retains remnants of the exploiting classes. Not even the 
workers and peasants themselves have as yet rid themselves of their old 
outlook. Finally, the socialist revolution, having destroyed at one 
blow the domination of the capitalists in society, cannot immediately 
destroy the petty commodity production as well. And this production is 
based upon private ownership and is hourly engendering capitalism, auto- 
matically and on a huge scale. 


The founders of Marxism foresaw that a commnist society mst in 
evitably pass through two stages of development: a lower one -—= social- 
ism, and a higher one -- communism. The traits common to socialism and 
communism, the principal differences between the lower stage and the 
higher one and the metamorphosis of socialism into communism will be 
studied subsequently. At this point we will only conclude that-.society 
cannot "jump" immediately from capitalism to communism, and that comm- 


nism grows only on its own foundation -- on socialisn. 


The victory of the October Revolution faced the Russian prole- 
tariat and its Commnist Party with a mltitude of complex problems which 
in the final analysis came down to this one: what to begin with? This 
very way in which the question is posed shows the radical difference be- 
tween the socialist revolutions and all other preceding types of revolu- 
tion. Thus, the bourgeois revolution triumphed when the foundations of 
capitalism had already been established in society. It was faced with 
the task of removing the obstacles presented by feudalism from the path 
of capitalist production relations and of assuring the unhindered de- 
velopment of these capitalist production relations. The socialist revo- 
lution does not find any ready-made mould of the new structure:  social- 
ist relations cannot mature within the framework of capitalism the way 
capitalist ones developed within the framework of feudalism. On the 
basis of the material prerequisites (the main one being the social na- 
ture of production), it mst create socialist economic moulds, and as- 
sure the establishment and development of socialist relations. 
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It is precisely those imposing constructive tasks faced by the 
socialist revolution which render necessary a transitory period from 
capitalism to socialism -- a period of breakdown of the old, capitalist, 
and setting up of the new, socialist relations. In order to be able to 
answer the question "What to begin with?", the main tasks of the transi- 
tional period had to be formulated and the most efficient means had to 
be found for resolving these tasks. In other words, the real-life situ- 
ation demanded a scientifically founded plan for the establishment of 
socialism. That plan was drafted by V. I. Lenin and adopted by the 
Party as the foundation of all of its activities. 


During those stormy times, when the country lay in ruins, when 
the shops of many a factory were nothing but heaps of scrap iron, and 
one-eighth of a bitter tasting loaf of bread was known as a "ration," 
the Eighth Party Congress which represented the more than 300,000-strong 
vanguard of the revolution, its best troops, its brains and heart, ap- 
proved the second program of the party, the outlines of which depicted 
the socialist future of the country. 


The Three Main Tasks of the Transitional Period. The industrial- 
ization of the country, the collectivization of agriculture and the cul- 
tural revolution are the three main tasks in the transitional period, 
the three main ideas in Lenin's plan for the establishment of socialism. 


Tsarist Russia is known to have had the lowest level of economic 
development of the major countries of the world. This economic back- 
wardness rendered the young Soviet Republic defenseless before the in- 
perialist states, both economically and militarily. mcircled as it was 
by capitalism, it could not even have dreamed of resolving the other 
tasks of socialist construction until it had created a powerful heavy 


industry. 


Of course, it is not merely that heavy industry is a prerequisite 
for the defensive capacity of a country. V. I. Lenin considered indus- 
trialization as the only way to retool all branches of the national econ- 
omy with modern equipment, to achieve a rapid growth in labor productiv- 
ity and to raise the national living standard. (ly industrialization 
could turn indigent and impotent Russia into a powerful and flourishing 
socialist state, insure an affluent life for the working people, and 
create the economic foundation without which the transition from the 
lower to the higher stage of Communist society is impossible. 


That idea is clearly expressed in the famous formula stated by 
Ve. I. Lenins "Communism = the Soviet regime + electrification of the 
entire country." This idea reveals first of all, the political side of 
Commnism: the Soviet regime is that form of political organization 
which allows the broad masses of the people to execute all public busi- 
ness themselves, which awakens their creative energies and provides op- 
portunities for accomplishing the most far-reaching plans for the 
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transformation of nature in the interests of the working man. Secondly, 
it shows the economic aspects of Communism; the electrification of the 
entire country, the gigantic development of production forces will lead 
to the creation of a Communist economy; it will insure an abundance of 
material goods; it will allow the implementation of the noble principles 
of Commnist social relations. The State Plan for the Electrification 
of Russia set up under the leadership of V. I. Lenin contemplated not 
only the construction of a network of electric power stations but a com 
plex and coordinated development of all branches of industry. Basically 
it was a plan for industrialization. The State Plan for the Electrifi- 
cation of Russia, was at the base of the first five-year plans for the 
development of the national economy of the USSR. 


The creation of a heavy industry made possible the resolution of 
another highly complex problem of the transitional period -=- the reor- 
ganization of the isolated petty peasant holding into the big publicly- 


owned socialist farm. 


The core of Lenin's cooperative plan was as follows: the Soviet 
state would create a powerful socialist industry capable of reorganizing 
agricultural production, and supplying it with modern equipment. Gradu- 
ally the peasant would acquire collectivistic habits with the help of 
the simplest form of cooperation, i.e., by amalgamating forces and re- 
sources. After they had become persuaded in practice of the advantages 
of collective labor, based on the use of tractors, combines and other 
agricultural machinery, the peasants would voluntarily amalgamate into 
kolkhozes and abandon private farming. 


Finally the building of socialism demands the accomplishment of 
a cultural revolution. Without the cultural revolution, the life of the 
working people can at best be rendered affluent but cannot be made cul- 
turally rich. A cultural revolution in conjunction with the industrial- 
ization of the country and collectivization of agriculture lays the very 
foundations upon which Communism will grow. 


The essence of the cultural revolution consists in disseminating 
culture in breadth (making all the treasures of science and art availa- 
ble to the broad masses of the people) and developing it in depth (pro- 
moting Soviet science, technology and art to a leading place in the 
world and assuring their blossoming). 


But first of all, illiteracy and ignorance had to be eliminated. 
Three-quarters of the population of prerevolutionary Russia was illite- 
rate and four-fifths of the young people of both sexes. One magazine 
estimated that, at the rate of educational development which prevailed 
at that time in Russia (prerevolutionary times) no less than 125 years 
would be needed to achieve universal elementary education, and 4,600 
years to teach the peoples of Central Asia to read and write! 
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That was the reason for the urgency of the campaign against il- 
literacy and of the organization of a system of public education. 


The Soviet regime considered that one of its most important tasks 
was that of enlisting on its side specialists in science and technology 
who had been trained in capitalist Russia. They had to be persuaded, 
they had to be made to realize the greatness of the people's cause. 


"Tell the intelligentsia," said V. I. Lenin to Maxim Gorky, "to 
come to us. According to you this intelligentsia sincerely serves the 
interests of justice? Then what is the matter? Welcome to our side: 
it is we precisely who have undertaken the colossal work of putting the 
people on its feet, telling the world the whole truth about life; it is 
we who are pointing out to the people the straight road to a fully human 
life, the road out of slavery, poverty and humiliation." 


Hundreds and thousands of young specialists had to be trained. 
For this purpose higher and secondary specialized education had to be 
extensively promoted. 


Total and Definitive Triumph. Under the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party the worker class, the working people in the Soviet Union, 
implemented the Leninist plan for the building of socialism. Socialism 
has triumphed totally in the USSR. As a result of the fulfillment of 
the First Five-Year Plan the Soviet Union was already converted from an 
agrarian into an industrial country; in 1937 the USSR had solidly estab- 
lished itself in first place in Europe and second in the world in respect 
of volume of industrial production. Agricultural collectivization led 
to the disappearance of the last exploiting class, the kulaks. A peo- 
ple's intelligentsia grew up. The nationalities question was success- 
fully resolved. Ideological and socio-political unity of the entire So- 
viet people was achieved. 


The question is sometimes asked: is it proper to speak of a total 
triumph of socialism when the country is still experiencing housing dif- 
ficulties and encountering lesions in domestic trade and when remnants 
of the past still remain in the minds and lives of the people? 


These are two different questions. On the one hand the question 
of the victory of socialism as a progressive social structure and on 
the other hand a question as to the degree of economic maturity, and 
level of development of socialism as the first phase of communism. The 
total triumph of socialism does not mean that the new society has already 
reached that level of economic and cultural development which is its ul- 
timate aim. Jt is precisely after the total triumph of socialism that 
there will be manifest all the colossal potentials it contains for the 
creation of an abundance of material and cultural goods, and for the 
resolute eradication of the last remnants of capitalism from the minds 
and the everyday life of the people. 
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The forces of world reaction and imperialism were not willing to 
make their peace with the triumph of socialism in the USSR. World im- 
_ perialism nurtured German fascism and through it tried to destroy the 
first socialist state of workers and peasants in the world. Nor has 
imperialism even today abandoned its hopes of liquidating socialism and 
restoring in the Soviet Union a capitalist regime. 


However, such attempts are now hopeless. Why? Because the So- 
viet Union has become a great industrial power, surpassing the most de- 
veloped capitalist countries in many of the’ most important branches of 
science and technology. Because now there is a powerful world alliance 
of socialist countries (with the result that the concept of "capitalist 
encirclement" has become obsolete and has lost its meaning). 


There is today no force in the world which could restore capital- 
ism to the Soviet Union or destroy the socialist camp. And now that the 
. Ganger of a restoration of eager ten been core elo it 
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The entire world has palpable evidence of the great advantages 
which the socialist economic, social and political system enjoys over 
the economy and political structure of the outmoded capitalist systen. 


Questions for Consideration and Discussion 
1- In what does the historical mission of the worker class con- 


sist? | 
2. What are the tasks of the socialist revolution? 


3. Why is it absolutely necessary that a communist society pass 
through two stages in its development? 


46 Wherein lies the epoch-making significance of Lenin's plans 
for the establishment of socialism? 
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PART II 
SOCIALISM 
Chapter Five 


The Socialist Economic Structure 


Section 15._Qwnership 


The Fconomic Basis of Socialism. In the Soviet Union the means 
of production belong to Soviet society. That fact determines the nature 


of production relations and the economic structure of socialism. The 
Soviet Union does not have a class deprived of the means of production 
nor a class of private owners. Every individual works for society as a 
whole and society as a whole works for each individual. Thus, social 
ownership precludes the exploitation of man by man. 


"Are you rich?" asked an American millionaire of the famous Soviet 
flyer Valeriy Chkalov. 


"Yes, I am very rich," answered Chkalov. 

"What does your wealth consist of?" 

"T have 170,000,000!" 

"What: rubles or dollars?" 

"No, 170,000,000 people who work for me the way I work for them." 

- Wherever there is no exploitation of man by man, wherever it is 

impossible for a few people to appropriate to themselves the fruits of 
the labor of others, the only legal source of the means of subsistence 
is personal labor. Public ownership is the negation of parasitism and 


loafing. It promotes work as a universal duty on the basis of the prin- 
ciple "He who does not work does not eat." 
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Since the fruits of labor are placed at the disposal of society 
as a whole and are then distributed among the people, the amount of 
earnings for the labor depends entirely upon the level of the public 
wealth: the richer society is, the better its members will live. They 
are all interested in developing socialist production. A common eco- 
nomic interest unites the people. Socialist production relationships 
are comradely relations, relations of mtual aid between workers free 
from exploitation. 


The development of the socialist national economy is determined 
not by uncoordinated or contradictory activities of different groups of 
individuals, but by the single will of society as a whole which is the 
owner of the means of production. Public ownership precludes produc- 
tion anarchy, crises and unemployment. It affords the opportunity (and 
creates the necessity) for a deliberate and purposeful system of plan- 
ning for production. [In other words, public ownership means that pro- 
duction is no longer regulated by blind and uncontrolled capitalist laws 
but by the economic laws of socialisn. 


These are the most important characteristics in the economic 
structure of socialism based upon public ownership. 


Ownership as you already know is a social relationship which ex- 
presses the conditions of production, distribution and consumption of 
material wealth. In daily life the ownership relation comes out as the 
right to ownership, a state of affairs supported by the law in accordance 
with which individuals, groups of individuals or the state own, use and 
dispose of various property. In other words the right of ownership is 
a system for the acquisition of material values. Its most important 
characteristic is the owning of property. The owner may grant to indi- 
viduals or organizations the right to use and to a certain extent to 
manage his property without relinquishing his ownership. He loses his 
ownership rights only by abandoning possession (by selling or giving 
away his property). 


Public ownership in the Soviet Union is expressed above all in 
the fact that the overwhelming majority of the means of production and 
other material values are owned by the socialist state. It is by the 
order of and in the name of the people that the state controls all own- 
ership rights, including the right to dispose of property (for example, 
the sale of machinery and other commodities to foreign states). 


All Soviet citizens make direct use of the state property; the 
workers in the course of their labor use machines and lathes, the scien- 
tists use the equipment of institutes and laboratories; you students use 
school buildings, tools in shops and instruments in laboratories. 


State property is managed not by all of the people but by state 


establishments and enterprises which are part of the over-all entity 
which is the state. 
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The directors of enterprises and establishments are entrusted by 
the state with power which allows them to manage various material values, 
and the collectives are given the right to check on the actions of the 
directors. 


The power and the right to manage the state property is granted 

- not on a personal basis to Comrade Ivanov, Petrov or Semenov, but to the 
director, to other executives, or to the collective. For this reason 

we are fully justified in saying that the collective is the owner of its 
enterprises or establishments. 


The state may let citizens use public property not only through 
its organizations (plants, institutes, schools are all state organiza- 
tions), but also directly. Thus houses in cities and workers! settle- 
ments belonging to the state are given by the state to Soviet citizens 
for their use. However, whatever the conditions of use, the supreme 
" owner of the property remains the state. 


Why do we in this example speak of "state" and not of "public" 
property? Because part of the means of production and other material 
values (therefore the right of ownership of them) belongs not to the 
entire people, but to the labor associations of peasants, the kolkhozes. 


Two Forms of Socialist Ownership. State and kolkhoz ownership 


are of the same type. Therefore we consider them as different forms of | 
public, socialist property. They preclude the existence of parasitic 
classes and the exploitation of man by man. They are the foundations 

of the production relations which prevail under socialism. 


Since industry plays a decisive role in the economy of modern 
society, the socio-economic nature of cooperative property depends en- 
tirely upon who owns industrial enterprises, banks, transportation, and 
other basic means of production. Currently, there are many cooperatives 
in capitalist countries. However, in the context of private ownership 
they are not, and could never be socialist enterprises. As a rule such 
cooperatives break down, unable to withstand competition from big capi- 
talists and landowners. They may also break down as a result of the 
fact that one member, upon becoming rich, takes over the entire coopera- 
tive concern. 


In the context of the prevalence of social ownership of the means 
of production, when the power belongs to the working people, cooperative 
ownership not only precludes ruin, exploitation of labor, etc., but even 
becomes one of the pillars of the new social relationship. Its content 
is entirely socialist. 


Both forms of socialist ownership constitute different aspects 


of the transition toward socialism by the worker class and the peas- 
antry. The main distinguishing feature between them lies in the degree 
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of socialization of the means of production. 


State property socializes 


ownership of the means of production on a nation-wide scale, making them 


available to the whole of the citizens of the nation. 


Kolkhoz property 


socializes the means of production on the scale of a single agricultural 
enterprise, making those means available to a smaller group of people. 


State (Nation-Wide opert 
Land, underground resources, 
water, forests, industrial enter- 
prises and their production, large 
agricultural enterprises organized 
by the state (sovkhozes) and their 
produce, repair station, banks, 
transportation facilities, comm- 
“nication facilities, communal and 
cultural establishments (hospi- 
tals, polyclinics, rest homes, 
schools, institutes, sports 
fields, etc.), most of the housing 
in cities and industrial centers. 


Cooperative-Kolkhoz (Group) 
Property 


Social enterprises such as kol- 
khozes and cooperatives with their 
livestock (cattle, poultry) and 
production tools (tractors, com- 
bines, etc.), their production and 
public buildings. (The land used 
by the kolkhozes has been granted 
to them in perpetuity free of 
charge. ) 


It is entirely understandable that state ownership plays the lead- 


ing role in the system of socialist ownership. 
only that it embraces all the basic means of production. 


And the point here is not 
State ownership 


affords the opportunity of organizing the development of the national 
economy in accord with a single plan; it impels individuals to be guided 
by the national interest and trains them to think on a national scale. 


This by no means signifies that those whose labor is bound up with 
kolkhoz ownership are in an invidious position; after all, they, like 


the people as a whole, are co-owners of state property. 


Furthermore the 


kolkhoz form of ownership corresponds fully to the present level of de- 


velopment of production forces in the rural areas. 


It creates all the 


conditions required for a further boosting of production. 


The differences between state enterprises and kolkhozes are bound 
up with the two forms of socialist ownership. 


The workers in state enterprises earn wages which are paid only 
in cash and the amount of which is determined in advance. 


Kolkhoz labor is paid both in cash and in produce on the basis 


of the number of work-days worked. 


Currently, other, more progressive 


forms of remuneration of labor are being introduced in kolkhozes. How- 


ever, 


not all the kolkhozes by any means are in a position to set fixed 


wage scales because everything depends upon the income earned by the 


kolkhoz from the marketing of its produce. 


Labor invested in the 
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individual auxtliary farms is an additional source of income for kolkhoz 
members. 


The funds out of which the kolkhoz workers are paid are known as 
the "consumption fund." The other part of the kolkhoz income goes into 
what is know as the "undistributed fund." This fund consists of the 
basic means of production; agricultural machinery, motors, equipment, 
kolkhoz electric stations, transportation facilities, buildings and in- 
stallations destined for production and cultural uses, livestock (draft 
and brood), materials and cash used for expanding the production of the 
kolkhoz. This fund is.undistributed since it cannot be reduced. It 
cannot be turned over to the members of a given koikhoz for consumption, 
nor distributed by work-days. It is not subject to distribution or pay- 
ment to the kolkhoz member if the latter leaves the kolkhoz. 


The undistributed funds have been set up through the labor of the 
kolkhoz members with the help of the entire Soviet people. Technically 
they are similar to the old national funds. Thirty years ago kolkhog 
property consisted of socialized means of production owned by the peas- 
ant farms: horses, plows, wooden plows, harrows and other tools. The 
current undistributed kolkhoz funds are mostly tractors, combines, — 
trucks, and other equipment. 


The undistributed funds increase with every passing year as a re- 
sult of current income deductions, labor invested directly by the kolkhoz 
members in manufacturing means of production and cultural facilities, 
etc. 


The two types of socialist enterprises are substantially differ- 
ent in their administrative practices. 


The industrial enterprises and construction organizations are 
managed by a National Kconomic Council. The director of the enterprise 
is appointed by the state and is answerable to the state for the activi- 
ties of his enterprise. The supreme agency of the kolkhozes is the gen- 
eral meeting of kolkhoz members who elect the board of administration 
and the kolkhoz chairman. The kolkhoz members decide on problems of or- 
ganization and management of the farm on the basis of existing laws 
(particularly on the basis of the kolkhoz by-laws), adopt plans in the 
interests of the kolkhoz as well as the state, approve reports, estab- 
lish procedures for income distribution, etc. | 


The management of the production activities of kolkhozes and sov- 
khozges in oblasts, krays and republics is effected by territorial pro- 
duction kolkhoz-sovkhoz and sovkhoz-kolkhoz administrations. 


The socialist state renders tremendous help to the kolkhozes. 


It supplies them with agricultural machinery, fertilizers and high 
quality seed. It helps organize the training of directorial staffs and 
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agricultural specialists. [It provides veterinary supervision, promotes 
the dissemination and application of progressive production experience. 
It grants credits to the kolkhozes. It systematically purchases kolkhoz 
produce on the spot. The state protects the rights of the kolkhozes and 
watches over the meticulous observance of the kolkhoz statute, which 
constitutes the basic law of kolkhoz life. 


Personal Property. In addition to public property there is under 
socialism, personal property as well. This is the earned income and 
savings of the general public, their houses, household articles, and ob=- 
jects of personal use. | 


The personal owner ship of the kolkhoz homestead is a particular 
type of personal property which may include the auxiliary farm on a 
private plot, brood livestock, poultry, farm buildings, etc. The need 
for an auxiliary farm comes for the fact that the level of kolkhog pro- 
duction does not as yet make it possible to satisfy all the personal 
needs of the kolkhoz members. 


Under socialism personal property has nothing in iene with capi- 
talist private property. It is founded upon personal labor and as a rule 
may not be used for profits. | 


Very few objects of personal property can be used for mercenary 
purposes. Examples would be housing if rented at profiteering prices, 
an automobile if its owner uses it for private transportation for pay- 
ment. In time the possibility of using personal property as a method 
of deriving income without the performance of labor will be liquidated 
by the facts of economics; adequate housing (including state summer cot- 
tage settlements) will eliminate any need for renting homes; automobiles 
from publicly owned rental centers will be available to anyone, for a 
small fee at first and later free of charge. In the meantime, the state 
must combat by juridical means those who are after easy profit, i.e., 
it must punish them in accordance with the law. 


As the public wealth increases, an ever increasing amount of pub- 
licly produced commodities will be made available to satisfy the per- 
sonal needs of the working people. That will lead to an increase in the 
amount of personal property. However, the state regulates the growth 
and scope of personal property. This is achieved by a system of wage 
payments which depend on the quantity and quality of labor, a price 
policy for consumer goods, as well as by giving priority to the develop- 
ment of the public consumption funds of which we will speak later. 


The Soviet laws stand on guard for public as well as personal 
property. Theft of state or kolkhoz property is punishable by prison 
terms of up to three years or by corrective labor; in the case of a 
second offense or of a theft committed by a group of accomplices before 
the fact, by a term of up to six years. Theft committed by a person 
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who has repeatedly been found guilty of committing a crime (a recidivist) 
may be punished by prison terms of from five to fifteen years. The death 
penalty is meted out for specially large-scale embezzlement. Attempts 

on the property of a citizen involve a prison sentence ranging from two 
to ten years (in the event there are particularly aggravating circum 
stances): banditry, i.e., an attack combined with violence which could 
prove fatal is punishable by a prison sentence of up to 15 years. 


The Goal of Socialist Production. If the question is asked: 
what is the goal of socialist production each one of us will answer 
without mich reflection; to create the conditions for a happy human 
life. This is the age-old popular dream of communism for the sake of 
which the socialist revolution was accomplished, socialism was built 
and commnism is being built. 


Under socialism all production is subordinated to the task of 
boosting the national economy. And this is not only proof of the hu- 
maneness of the socialist regime, but an economic necessity as well. 
After all, if the developing production does not meet a corresponding 
demand for its products, the pace of growth will inevitably slow down. 
It is the growth of national consumption that is constantly propelling 
production ahead, while the growth of production, in its turn, impels 
consumption ahead. 


For example, the sale of cultural and domestic commodities has 
been marked by rapid growth. In 1961 Soviet citizens bought 8 times 
more watches than in 1940; they bought 27 times more radio receiving 
sets and 15 times more bicycles. Currently, such commodities as re- 
frigerators and television sets, which were not being produced at all 
in 1940, are being marketed in ever growing numbers. [It is a well-known 
fact that the demand for these commodities is far from being satisfied 
in our country as yet. This is not a normal situation. Under social- 
ism, supply should exceed demand. [In the next few years, the produc- 
tion lag will be liquidated. How will things be then? The answer can 
be found in the example of our watch industry. For the past few years 
it has been fully satisfying the demand for its products. Watchmakers 
are presently busy creating still more perfected articles, in new and 
more luxurious designs. The watches are getting better and their prices 
lower. 


How can the goal of socialist production be attained? It is per- 
fectly clear that it cannot be achieved by simple expansion of produc- 
tions attention must certainly be devoted to improving the quality of 
the goods, creating new types of goods, and reducing the prices. There 
is only one way in which all this can be accomplished simultaneously. 
This is through technical progress which assures a constant growth in 
the productivity of social labor. 


21,000,000 watches 


more than 4,000,000 . 
radios 


In 1961, the general public bought 


eenocunenace 


oxono 3 man about 3,000 »O00 bicycles 


2,000,000 television 
sets 


iene nes 680,000 refrigerators 


The development of production on the basis of progressive equip- | 
ment is as indispensible as is a steady raising of the living standard: 
one is impossible without the other. Therefore the constant expansion 
and improvement of production by modern equipment and collective labor 
in order to satisfy fully the constantly growing needs and to insure 
the balanced development of all members of society constitutes the 
basic economic law of socialism. 


On the basis of this main economic law and its use in production 
activities, socialist society is rapidly increasing year by year the 
total mass of material goods produced in the national economy. | 


Thanks to advances in industry and agriculture, the standard of 


living of the working people is constantly being improved. Consumption 
of food such as meat, butter, sugar and milk is growing with the passing 
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of each year. There has been a drastic increase in the consumption of 
industrial commodities, particularly clothing, footwear, and many new 
products marketed to improve the lives of the people. Tremendous at- 
tention is being given to housing construction since the supply of hous- 
ing is an important index to the degree of the material welfare of the | 


people. — j 
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git Ai In rates of housing construction, the 
USSR holds first place in the world. 
Growth in Footwear Production In the last six years alone, 75,000,000 
; persons (one-third of the country's en- 
tire population) got new housing. 


Section 16. . Labor and Distribution 


Working Conditions. Labor, the source of all welfare and the 
thing which gives man the greatest satisfaction in life -- the joy of 
creating -- was considered for thousands of years, under the exploiter 
system, to be a heavy burden. [It could not be otherwise for those who 
‘grew rich crops and yet were half starved, who made good fabrics and 
yet wore rags, who built beautiful palaces and yet lived in hovels. 


Having put an end to the exploitation of man by man, socialism 
effected a radical change in the whole organization of. social labor. 
As full-fledged owners of the wealth of the country, the workers realize | 
that they are working not for the enrichment of a handful of parasites, — 
but for themselves, for their own society. The conversion of labor from 
forced to free is the greatest accomplishment of socialism. 


And with this conversion are bound up fundamental alterations in 
working conditions. — : | 


First of all, labor has become easier and more productive. This 
does not, of course, mean that socialism permits a man to work at half 
strength or listlessly. Work is work and will always demand a certain 
outlay of human mental and physical effort; it will demand both effort 
and application. In speaking of the facilitation of labor, we have in 
mind the steady increase in its mechanization. The development of heavy 
industry and particularly of machine-construction, the mechanization of 
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production processes in industry, transportation and agriculture is 
steadily curtailing the need for heavy manual labor, and to the disap- 
pearance of those occupations which are injurious to health and reduce 
the span of human life. 


The ditch digger with his shovel has yielded to the excavator 
operated by a driver and a mechanic. [In the forestry industry the heavy 
labor of the woodcutter, the feller and the tie-maker have been replaced 
by electric saws, powerful tractors, and timber hauling winches. There 
are no more rollers in metallurgical shops, chargers in blast furnaces, 
_or loaders in Martin shops. In machine costruction, metal processing 
and to a considerable extent as well in construction, the labor of load 
carriers has been replaced by cranes and hoisting machines. [In oil 
drilling, bailers and pump workers have been replaced by drillers and 
operators of complex machinery. 


This same type of change has taken place in agriculture. Here 
the basic production worker is the machine operator -- the tractor or 
combine driver. 


Heavy manual labor is still found in some branches of production. 
A partial explanation of this lies in the fact that it is not easy to 
mechanize some labor-consuming operations. However, this obstacle will 
be overcome and in the next few years technical progress will make it- 
possible to eliminate heavy manual labor. 


The mechanization and automation of socialist production demands 
that workers be more skilled; it imparts to labor a more and more crea- 
tive character. It is understandable that handling a shovel or operat- 
ing a powerful crane is not the same thing. What satisfaction could 
there be in handling a shovel? Naturally here the opportunities for 
creative work are very limited. There is no particular sharpness of 
intellect required in performing these tasks. A crane operator, how- 
ever, must not only have minimum scientific and technical knowledge; 
the efficiency in the use of the machine will depend upon his skill and 
creative thinking. He will have to search for the most efficient work 
techniques and methods. Many of the operators feel an urge to improve 
the mechanisms they are operating. Precisely the new working conditions 
have given rise to such types of mass popular creative endeavor as ra- 
tionalization and invention. 


One of the most important changes in working conditions achieved 
under socialism has been the fact that full employment has been achieved 
in the Soviet Union. In 1930 the gates of the last labor exchange in 
the USSR were padlocked and since then the young generation of the Soviet 
Union has known of unemployment only from books and newspapers. And the 
Soviet people have the opportunity of choosing professions depending upon 
their inclinations and obtaining the necessary vocational education to 
fit them for their choice of profession. 
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The bourgeois ideologies gloatingly predicted that as production 
became more fully developed, the socialist countries would not succeed 
in avoiding unemployment. It is obvious now that these calculations 
were in error. Production in the Soviet Union is growing at ever higher 
rates. Mechanization and automation of production is constantly being 
carried forward. Yet there is work for everyone in the national econ- 
omy. The number of blue and white collar workers in the national econ 
omy in 1928 totaled 10.8 million, in 1940, it had reached 33.4 million, 
and in 1945, it stood at 28.6 million, in 1957, it amounted to 54.3 mil- 
lion and in 1961, it equals 66 million. 


As the productivity develops, working time is decreased. The 
worker has sufficient time for rest, education and his own personal 


life. | 


Overtime is severely restricted in the Soviet Union. In 1961, 
all blue and white collar workers went on a 6- or 7-hour day. The re- 
duction of the working day and the working week was accompanied by in- 
creased labor productivity (thanks to technical progress and to im- 
proved organization of production), and resulted in higher wages. 


Under socialism particular attention is given to industrial 
safety. It is a well known fact that in many modern factories there is 
a high percentage of accidents resulting in severe injuries and even 
death. These accidents occur very rarely in automated communist pro- 
duction. Even at this present time, thanks to the concern of the so- 
cialist society for industrial safety, the number of accidents has been 
decreased to a minimn. 


Finally, socialism gives everyone an equal right to obtain ma- 
terial goods according to his labor. 


To Fach According to His Labor. The level of production which 
has been attained at this time is still not sufficient to apply immedi- 


ately the communist principle of distribution, to satisfy free of charge 
the needs of all the people, regardless of their personal contribution 
to the common treasury. What is the basis now upon which the material 
goods of the country should be distributed, under socialism? 


Let us imagine that it is we who have been given the right to 
settle this question. Should not everyone be paid at the same rate: 
a starting lathe worker and an experienced lathe worker; a qualified 
specialist with a university education and a trainee in a plant? 


This method of distribution is called leveling and expresses the 
petty bourgeois ideal of socialism. It is easy to imagine what the con- 
sequences of this type of leveling off would be. No one would have much 
incentive for improving himself and making his labor more productive. 

Why would anyone strive to improve his skills and thus achieve an increase 
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in his productivity if he knew that his wages would remain the same as 
an individual who just worked along from day to day? Of necessity in 
this system the scale of wages would not be very high and instead of 
growing would tend to diminish because the less the productivity the 
poorer society as a whole would become. 


Thus, leveling would lead not to real equality but to a misera- 
ble parody of it. Can someone who has nothing be happy with the idea 
that all are "equal" as no one has more than any other person? This 
situation would mean a gradual erosion of public wealth. This is the 
reason that Marxist-Leninist theory firmly rejects leveling. 


The principle of distribution under socialism must promote a con- 
stant growth of public wealth and simultaneously assure a steady rise 
in the living standard for all segments of the working population. Only 
on this condition can an abundance of material goods be created and a 
true equality be achieved -- the satisfaction of all according to their 
needs. The socialist ideal of distribution based upon quantity and 
quality of labor is fully consistent with both of these requirements. 


This principle ends the greatest injustice inherent in the capi- 
talist system, in which the exploiters of society appropriate to them- 
selves the bulk of the material values produced. Under the socialist 
system labor and labor alone is the only legal source of deriving the 
means of subsistence; labor and labor alone determines the position of 
a man in society. 


Who has not laughed over the misadventures of Ostap Bender -- the 
main character in the satirical novels by I. Il'f and Ye. Petrov! Hav- 
ing acquired one million rubles through blackmail, that swindler ima- 
gined that wealth would make the people around him consider him an "emi- 
nent person," with people around him flattering and fawning. It trans- 
pired, however, that in the Soviet Union, people no longer worship the 
"epolden calf." The ill-starred millionaire is laughed at and ejected 
in shame everywhere he goes. 


This story is not only humorous but has a moral as well. Under 
socialism, money, even a great deal of money has ceased to be a tool of 
power, an object of worship. Ideals of the past such as a "rich in- 
heritance," "a profitable marriage," have lost their meaning and are 
gradually disappearing from the scene. [In a socialist society no one 
can buy a plant for the purpose of exploiting the workers in that plant 
nor can he buy a seat in parliament, nor a cabinet position. The value 
of a man under the socialist system is measured only by his personal 
capacities, his labor for the benefit of society. 


Remuneration according to labor makes possible the systematic im- 


plementation of anotler economic principle of socialism -- the material 
incentives of the people to be interested in the results of their labor. 
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The better a man works, the more he produces for society, the higher 
will be his remmneration. This impels men to strive to attain ever 
higher standards of labor productivity. Increased labor productivity 
is the element most important and vital for the triumph of Communism. 


The incentive for material improvement spurs men to work to the 
fullest extent of their capabilities. It helps likewise to develop 


moral, or, more accurately, ideological stimili for labor. 


Such stimuli appeared immediately after the October Revolution. 
The liberation of labor from exploitation led to a great enthusiasm and 
a desire to build the new society as quickly as possible, to create a 
better life for all. Can the exploits of those who built Dneproges, 
Magnitka, and Komsomol'sk be explained only in terms of a desire for 
material gain? They were guided not by a desire for profits, but by 
their faith in a radiant future, their desire to bring this future 
nearer by their own work. These were the motivating factors for hun- 
dreds of thousands of Soviet young people of both sexes who took part 
in the settling of the Virgin Lands and built new industrial centers in 
Siberia and the Far Fast. 


Compare this with the episodes you know already from the books 
by Jack London and Bret Harte, the Klondike "Gold Rush." Deceit, vio- 
lence, murders, among bestialized profit seekers who have lost their 
human attributes -- that is the power the "yellow devel" has over men 
in the capitalist world. 


The combination of the material incentive and ideological stimuli 
of labor shows up clearly in one of the most powerful motivating forces 
in socialist production -- socialist competition. 


Socialist Competition. [In the spring of 1919, the workers in 
the Moscow Junction, headed by the Communists, decided on their own 
initiative in their spare time, to repair a locomotive engine free of 
charge. This old-fashioned steam engine is now in the museum as proof 
of the birth of a new, a Comminist attitude toward work. 


The Communist Free-Work Saturdays during the Civil War period 
provided the first nucleus of socialist competition. During the period 
of socialist industrialization and agricultural collectivization, there 
was a widespread movement of shock workers followed by the stakhanovite 
movement. 


During the Great Patriotic War front line shock brigades were set 
up at industrial enterprises aimed at pre-schedule filling of orders 
coming from the front. After the war there arose a mass movement of 
planners, thinkers, and inventors. Now in this period of full-scale 
construction of Communism, socialist competition has reached a new, 
higher level. There has come into being the movement of Commnist Labor 
Shock Workers and Teams. 
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Socialist competition is the expression of the new attitudes of 
free, creative labor, a manifestation of the ideological stimuli for 
labor elicited by the revolution. In brief, it embodies the desire of 
the workers to achieve ever greater production. ly people who con- 
sider themselves to be the owners of the means of production would be 
so concerned with the increase of public wealth. The workers are com 
peting among themselves for the successful fulfillment and overfulfill— 
ment of plans, for improvement of the quality of produce with a siml- 
taneous reduction of its prime cost, for an economy of raw materials, 
ancillary production materials, fuel and electric energy; for an en- 
hancement of work discipline; for an increase in work skills, etc. 


The basic tenet of socialist competition is that progressive 
workers shall help those who are lagging behind, that an effort shall 
be made to pull the laggards up to par, to achieve an over-all produc- 
tion boost. | 


The main aspect of competition is the dissemination of experi- 
ence. In capitalist production, improvements in production are con- 
cealed from the competitors; but under socialism it is competition 
which promotes a rapid and extensive implementation of the experience 
of production innovators. Socialist competition is inextricably bound 
up with wide publicity. 


Socialist competition is radically different from capitalist 
competition. The motto of the capitalists is "Defeat and death to some 
and domination to others." By its very nature socialist competition 
rejects the vulpine laws of capitalist competition. This, however, 
does not mean that the concept of "competition" is emasculated: those 
who have achieved the best results are surrounded by special honor and 
respect. And those who have been instrumental in imparting the knowl- 
edge of their achievements to their comrades are accorded even greater 
honor and respect. In other words, there are winners in the competi- 
tion but there are no losers as everyone gets something out of the com 
petition. | 


Section 17. Commodity-Monetary Relationships Under Socialism 
Why Is Commodity Production Retained Under Socialism? Having 


been paid our wages, we go to the store to purchase what we need for 

our lives. The plants and the factories sell what they produce; the 
money earned is put in the banks and credited to the respective enter- 
prise. The kolkhoz purchases agricultural machinery from the state and 
sells the state grain, milk and meat. All this proves that under social- 


ism, commodity production is retained. 
The reason for this is that there are two forms of socialist 


property. Commodity production is retained because of the need for ex- 
change among the two main owners, the state and the kolkhozes. 
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In the final analysis, the necessity for the retention of com 
modity production is caused by the fact that the level of development 
of the production forces attained is not yet sufficient. Before the 
concept of commodity production can be eliminated, an abundance of all 
material and cultural goods mst be created to satisfy the needs of all 
people without charge. This will be the case under Commnism. But un- 
der socialism society must distribute the products among the people ac- 
cording to the quantity and quality of their labor. It must take into 
consideration labor and consumption standards. The tool for this is. 
money which can be used to purchase commodities. 


Commodity production under socialism is basically different from 
capitalist commodity production in that it is production without private 
ownership, without capitalists (whether large-scale or small-scale) and 
without the exploitation of man by man. 


The production of commodities, their distribution and exchange 
takes place in the Soviet Union not without controls, but on the basis 
of unified national economic plans. The sphere of action of commodity 
production is restricted: the land, the underground resources, the for- 
est, factories, plants, railroads and other cardinal elements of so- 
ciety's wealth, may not become commodities; they are excluded from conm- 
modity turnover. Nor is manpower a commodity. 


The difference between the socialist commodity production and the 
capitalist commodity production is clearly seen in the different affects 
of the law of value. 


The Law of Value Under Socialism. The law of value is applicable 


to any area where there is commodity production. As is its nature, it 
dictates the need for the production and exchange of commodities in ac- 
cordance with labor outlay. In establishing prices for commodities, the 
state cannot base its policy upon the individual outlay of any given 
enterprise. [It mst be based upon the socially necessary outlay, i.e., 
the one which is necessary at a given level of the development of the | 
production forces, at a given technological level, and on the basis of 
the average degree of skill and intensity of labor. As a result prices 
are not set in accordance with individual but rather with the social 
cost. Plants, factories and cooperatives which have succeeded in re- 
ducing the individual cost of their commodities receive additional in- 
come. 


In the capitalist economy, prices are the product of an uncon- 
trolled market, whereas in the socialist economy they are set on the 
basis of planning. (Except for the prices of kolkhoz markets. ) [See 
Note/ Qn the basis of various economic and political considerations, 
the state sets the prices according to the costs of the products. For 
example, recently the prices of kolkhoz production purchased by the 
state have been considerably increased. The purpose of this measure 
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is to bring the prices up to the level of the cost, increase the material 
incentive of the kolkhoz members and to create conditions favorable to 
the rapid growth of kolkhoz production. 


({Note/: Prices at kolkhozg markets are not set by the state, but 
are based upon supply and demand. In this case the law of value operates 
without controls, although the socialist state does influence the kolkhoz 
market since the great bulk of commodities is sold by state trading en- 
terprises at fixed, set prices. ) 


The prices of commodities reflect, principally, the different 
amount of labor invested in their production. Thus, more labor has been 
invested in growing a centner of cotton than a centner of wheat, and 
more in a centner of wheat than in a centner of potatoes. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the prices of these commodities cannot be the same. The 
state uses price setting as a lever to influence the development of pub- 
lic production. For this reason the prices of commodities do not always 
coincide with their cost. For example, frequently the prices of com 
modities in children's stores are lower than costs. And, on the other 
hand, there are commodities which are sold at prices higher than their 
costs (tobacco, vodka and others). By allowing a discrepancy between © 
prices and costs the state uses a part of the income earned in one sec- 
tor to promote the other sectors which may be of greater economic in- 
portance to the nation. 


The law of value may be used to provide material incentive for 
the use of new equipment and to improve the organization of labor. As 
a result there is assured a steady growth in labor productivity and a 
reduction in the cost of production. 


In summing up, we can see that under capitalism, the law of costs 
or value operates without controls and the discrepancy between prices 
and costs is the result of the anarchy of capitalist production. [In 
contradistinction to this, in the socialist economy the discrepancy be- 
tween prices and costs is deliberately permitted in the interests of | 
society. 


Money Under Socialism. Money is used under socialism as under 
capitalism; but the social role of money is entirely different in a 
socialist society than it is in a capitalist one. Under capitalism 
money becomes capital. It becomes a tool for the exploitation of the 
workers, a means of acquiring the profits of someone else's labor. Un- 
der socialism, money cannot become capital. It cannot be used to pur- 
chase a factory, a plant, manpower, land, electric stations, etc. 

Under capitalism money is a tool of the uncontrolled laws of the mar- 
ket. The socialist state uses money deliberately as a means of nation- 
wide accounting and control over the production and distribution of com 
modities, and over the measure of labor and consumption. 
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Under socialism, money is a necessary instrument for distribu- 
tion according to labor. When they purchase consumer items for money, 
the workers are receiving that percentage of the social product which 
corresponds to the quantity and quality of labor they have expended. 


Money offers tne state the opportunity of casting a balance sheet 
of the economic activity of the various enterprises, in which activity 
the outlay of labor required to produce the various commodities, is ex- 
pressed in monetary form as are also expenditures for raw materials, for 
fuel, for depreciation of equipment, administrative expenditures, out- 
lays for transportation and for the costs involved in marketing. Ruble 
control exercised over the operation of the socialist enterprises is 
the most flexible method of economic administration. 


Money is a necessary element in trade. It is used as a tool for 
commodity turnover because without it the purchase and sale of commodi- 
ties could not be achieved. 


Money is issued by the State Bank. Accounts for enterprises and 
organizations are balanced by clearing. Funds are transferred by the 
bank from the account of one enterprise or establishment to that of an- 
other. The bulk of the cash issued by the State Bank is used for paying 
wages, pensions, equipment, scholarships, and for the purchase of agri- 
cultural produce. The cash is returned to the bank through the activi- 
ties of the commercial network. The speedier the money turnover is, the 
less money is needed for circulation. 


Section 18. Planning 


The Power of the Plan. Jn the Soviet Union there are more than 
200,000 plants, factories and mines, 100,000 construction sites, 8,000 
sovkhozes, 41,000 kolkhozes, more than 6,000 railroad stations and more 
than 500,000 commercial centers. Every enterprise is a cell within the 
single economic organism which is unified by public ownership of the 
means of production; each enterprise is interrelated with all the other 
enterprises by thousands of bonds and ties. It is easy to imagine what 
chaos there would be in the national economy if all enterprises sud- 
denly began to act on their own independently one of another. For- 
tunately this cannot happen because in the Soviet Union there are no 
private business men and all enterprises belong to one owner, the peo- 
ple. Wherever there is a single master there is a single target and a 
single program of action, the plan. 


The power of the plan is a marvelous power. For example, a new 
chemical combine is being built. While the builders are erecting the 
plant, machinery is being manufactured by chemical machine-construction 
plants all over the country to provide the equipment necessary for the 
combine; the oil refineries are assigned the task of supplying raw ma- 
terial; the railroads are solving the problem of how to supply the raw 
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materials to the enterprise on time and how to ship the finished product 
to the consumer; the Chemical Technology Institutes are providing courses 
for additional specialization for senior students who are going to be- 
come designers, engineers and foremen in the plant; the schools and vo- 
cational schools are training the future workers of the combine in the 
skills and knowledge they are going to need. 


All phases of the undertaking require exact calculations, coordi- 
nation at all levels and unity of action. All this is achieved with the 
help of the plan, a state document which tells who should produce what, 
where materials will come from, where production will go and how many 
people will be trained in what skill. The plan sets forth assignments 
and quotas in the matter of the growth of production and the raising of 
the living standards of the people, as well as the development of cul- 
ture, the volume of domestic and foreign trade and many other indices. 


The statisticians will make an approximate calculation as to the 
number of children expected to attend Soviet schools in 1965. The So- 
viet Union schools will have an enrollment of 43,000. For the sake of 
comparison let us say that in 1961 there were 39,801 school students. 
Immediately several questions are raised: how many school buildings are 
going to be needed, how many textbooks and how much other school equip- 
ment? And the main question: how many new teachers will be needed? 

The planners will sit down at the arithmometers, and will use computers 
as well. And ina trice plans will have been made for the construction 
of new schools; the Teacher Training Institutes will be advised to open 
new departments and accept more students. And here thought must be given 
not merely to the number of future teachers as such, but to having a 
given number of educators for the various fields, such as Russian and 
foreign languages, physics, and mathematics. In other words, literally 
everything must be foreseen by the plan. 


The planning of the development of the national economy is one 
of the most important advantages socialism has over capitalism. For the 
first time in the thousands of years of human history, society is in a 
position where it can control the conditions of production. Production 
is being carried out in a planned, sensible way, achieving the maximm 
saving in social labor. The destructive force of competition is elimi- 
nated from production as is production anarchy and production crises. 


Here is a simple example to illustrate the above facts. Let us 
assume that many enterprises have produced, in accordance with the plan, 
goods in excess of the demand of the general public. [In this event, 
under capitalism, competition is unavoidably intensified and production — 
drops. Under socialism, the planning agencies have provided for a switch 
in praluction to other items for several of the enterprises. The re- 
mainder will continue the production of that same commodity so that sup- 
ply will continue to exceed demand and prevent shortages. 


2440s 


Why is it that socialism affords the opportunity of planning the 
national economy while capitalism does not? Because under socialism the 
means of production are public property. This fact makes it possible 
to plan all production as well as to control it. , 


The deliberate planning of the national economy cannot, however, 
be effected in an arbitrary manner. [It is clear that we cannot, for 
example, plan the building of new factories, without guaranteeing a 
supply of raw materials for them. In an annual program it is not pos- 
sible to plan for a ten-fold increase in the production of footwear for 
the simple reason that it would not be possible to provide enough raw 
material for this production, etc. 


This and thousands of other examples, lead to an important con- 
clusion; planning is an effect of one of the objective economic laws 
of socialism -- the law of the planned development of the national econ- 
omy. And even as this law renders planning possible, it demands the 
strict observance of certain proportions between the various branches 
of the economy. 


Here are the most important of those proportions; proportions 
between the means of production and the output of consumer goods; be- 
tween industry and agriculture; between heavy and light industry; be- 
tween industry, agriculture, and trade on the one hand and transporta-~ 
tion on the other; between the financial income of the population and 
the mass of consumer goods; between consumption and accumulation. 


e Drafting of the Plan. Our plans must reflect the objective 
law of the planned proportional development of the national economy. 
And the task of the state agencies consists in learning this law, learn- 
ing how to apply it and drafting the type of plans which will be fully 
in accord with its requirements. 


Planning may be current or long-range, i.e., for several years 
ahead. The State Plan deals with the long-range planning of the national 
economy, while the implementation of the long-range plans for each ine 
dividual year is entrusted to the All-Union National Economic Council 
(Sovnarkhoz, USSR). Long-range planning is the key issue. It is long- 
range planning which reveals the capacity of the socialist state not 

only to foresee the course of economic development, but also to imple- 
ment a system of efficient measures which will determine the paths of 
development of the entire national economy. 


The national economic plans express the policy of our Party and 
are an important means for the implementation of that policy. V. I. 
Lenin said "Qur Party Program cannot remain simply the program of the 
Party. It mst be converted into the program of our economic construc- 
tion, otherwise it would be worthless even as a Party Program. It must 
be supplemented by a second Party Program, a plan of operations for 
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reconstruction of the entire national economy and for bringing it up to 
modern standards." 


Plan drafting begins in the factories, in kolkhozes and sovkhozes, 
with the immediate participation of the work teams, in the National Eco- 
nomic Councils, in the State Planning Boards of the Republics and then 
is carried on in the State Planning Board of the USSR which coordinates 
the planning using as a basis the plans submitted by the Sovnarkhozes 
and Republic State Planning Boards. The most important task of the State 
Planning Board of the USSR is providing a single, centralized policy for 
the development of the key branches of industry. The Union State Plan- 
ning Board concentrates in particular on seeing that the economy devel- 
ops evenly and that the plan responds to the requirements set forth in 
the Party Program and in the directives issued by the party and the gov- 
ernment regarding the development of the country's national economy. 


The complexity of developing a plan including so many varied items 
can be readily seen. After adopting the control figures (i.e., the basic 
tasks) of the Seven-Year Plan for the development of the national econ- 
omy, the Central Committee of the CPSU then, promoted a nation-wide dis- 
cussion in which more than 70 million Soviet citizens participated. 

After the observations and proposals had been taken into account, the 
control figures were discussed at the 21st Congress of the CPSU and were 
approved. They made up the basis for the drafting of the annual prans. 

for the development of the national economy and culture. 


Having been assigned its definite quotas (for the output of pro- 
duction expressed in kind and in money, for introducing new equipment 
and for increasing labor productivity, reducing prime costs and for 
other indices) each enterprise establishes its own individual plan to 
suit its own particular conditions. If necessary it reorganizes this 
plan so as not only to meet the requirements of the state program but 
to exceed it if possible. After all, failure to meet the plan in any 
way damages the entire national economy. [It affects the other segments 
of production, transportation, trade, finances, etc. The plan of the 
individual factory, as a part of the single national state's will, ac- 
quires the force of law and Soviet citizens have no more important task 
than its fulfillment. 


In practice we frequently encounter errors in planning: for 
example, the building of an enterprise has been completed, while the 
necessary equipment has not been ordered or else a plan for the enter- 
prise has been reduced with no account taken of the actual possibili- 
ties for growth. These shortcomings are always detrimental to the na- 
tional economy. That is why the party is at pains to assure a tireless 
perfection of planning. Aiming at a further improvement of planning, 
the November Plenum of the CC CPSU (1962) adopted a resolution calling 
for a more accurate delimitation of functions, as between the central 
planning agencies. 


Soe 


The annual plans of enterprises are broken dow by quarters; the 
quarterly plans are broken down by months. All these plans are known 
as current plans. 


The plans of the enterprises deal with questions of equipment, 
economics and financing of the enterprises and treat all these con- 
siderations as aspects of an organic whole. This is why plans such as 
this are called Techindfinplans (technological, industrial and finan- 
cial plans). The basic factor in these plans is the production program. 
This consists of quotas in respect of output of production, expressed 
in kind (in pieces, meters or tons) and in money (rubles). The produc- 
tion programs also include data pertaining to the quality of production 
(for.example, the ash content of coal, the variety of consumer goods). 
Other sections of the Techindfinplan are the technical development plan, 
the plan for material and technical supplies, the wages and labor plan, 
the cast of production plan and the financial plan. 


The plans are far more efficient when combined with the initia- 
tive of the people, who use all the advantages of socialism and have 
learned how to manage the national economy with care and in true Bol- 
shevik fashion. 


Section 19. The Thrift Drive 


The Over-all Method of Socialist Management. Every housewife 
tries to be thrifty: by planning sensibly for expenditures and ex- 


pending resources with care, she can assure that her family will live 
better. It is easy to understand how important is the thrifty manage- 
ment of the national economy on a national scale. 


Suppose a family goes to bed without having turned off the hall 
or kitchen light. This is a small item costing only a few kopecks; 
however, when multiplied by countless families doing the same thing it 
represents a tremendous loss in electrical. energy. The result will be 
the waste of millions of kilowatt hours and hundreds of thousands of | 
rubles simply thrown to the wind. Numbers with zeros at the end do not 
just say, they positively scream; Be careful! Save! | 


In the example cited, the waste is obvious. Matters, however, 
are not always so simple. Here is an example: the clothing factories 
have an official normal amount of waste. It would seem that nothing can 
be done about it. A suit of clothes cannot be made without having some 
left-over material. In spite of this, production progressives cannot 
make their place with such a seemingly unavoidable waste of material. 
They diligently search and experiment and finally propose a change in 
the methods used in cutting out garments. As a result of this, not ten 
but eleven suits can be made out of the same amount of fabric. So does 
the thinking of a rationalizer help to save many thousands of meters of 
fabric. 


eat cee 


It is entirely understandable that economies may be achieved not 
only by careful expenditure of raw materials but also by increasing labor 
_ productivity. Combining both our glorious worker youth has set up a 
"Komsomol Savings Box" in which have already been deposited tens of mil-. 
lions of rubles worth of production in excess of plan quotas. | 


We are trying to save not for the sake of sitting on our battered 
trunks like the stingy knight and relishing the consciousness that we 
have great possessions. We are saving, in the final account, not money, 
- not metal, and not fabrics, but our most valuable possession -- social 
labor. We are doing this to improve the living standard of the people. 
The resources economized enable society to increase the construction of 
housing, schools and rest homes, i.e., to satisfy more and more the needs 
of the Soviet people. 


2% Curtailment of Liquid Fuel Expenditure 
Equals Extraction of 3,000,000 Tons of ~ 
Crude Oil , 

A = 3,000,000 tons of crude oil 


Pettiness and hair-splitting have nothing in common with the 
‘thrift drive. They are in fact diametrically opposed to it. You all 
have probably read the novel by G. Nikolayeva entitled Bitva v_ puti 
(Battle on the Road). Now tell us, who was concerned with saving; 
Val'gan, who "squeezed out the plan" regardless of the fact that the 
plant was turning out reject tractors, or Bakhirev who pushed through 
a reorganization of production in order to improve the quality? The 
plan for reorganizing the plant as proposed by. Bakhirev required that 
production be interrupted for a certain time and additional funds in- 
vested. But the loss was recouped with interest. 


Any forward step, any technical progress demands funds. The So- 
viet state unstintingly allocates them. This is an expression of a su- 
preme, long-range saving of public labor. Naturally, any outlays must 
be justified in order. that society may rest assured that the funds are 
not being wasted but will bring us (and before half a century at that!) 
an increment of wean 


A planned sseialist economy is the most economic, the most thrifty. 
Does this mean that all losses have been eliminated from our socialist 
econony? Unfortunately, far from it. Overexpenditures of funds’ are 
still occurring in many enterprises and construction projects, in kol- 
khozes and sovkhozes. Raw materials, ancillary production materials, 
and fuels are sometimes not sensibly used, machines and lathes are al- 
lowed to remain idle. New equipment is being put into use slowly, the 
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work is poorly organized, etc. Carelessness, inertia, and conservatism 
displayed by some of the leaders, proves very costly to the state; it 
does the state, in fact, real damage. 


The thrift drive cannot succeed without a meticulous attitude to- 
ward socialist property, constant increase in labor productivity, im- 
provement in equipment, systematic reduction in the labor outlay, and 
economical expenditure of raw materials, ancillary production material, 
fuel, and electric energy, reduction in the amount of waste, of rejects, 
etc. In a word the thrift drive is a method of socialist management 
which consists in turning out more and better produce with less outlay 
of funds and labor. This is achieved primarily through profit and loss 


accounting. 


Profit and Loss Accounting. Under the profit and loss accounting 
system, a state enterprise is given by the state, buildings, equipment, 
raw materials, fuel and money. This enterprise is responsible to the 
state for the safekeeping and proper use of the means of production. 

The enterprise, on receipt of a plan quota, organizes its production 
activity on its own. 


These autonomous enterprises enter into relationships with other 
enterprises. For example, a cotton factory, pays a sovkhoz for its cot- 
ton. Jt pays the railroad for the transportation and sells the finished 
product to a factory which will produce cotton fabric. In turn, this 
factory sells the fabric to commercial organizations, etc. In the 
course of these arrangements, contracts are signed with the enterprises 
which supply equipment, fuel, and raw materials, and with enterprises 
which will consume the results of the production. The contracts specify 
the conditions of delivery, the volume, the variety, the quality of the 
product, delivery deadlines, prices, deadlines and procedures for pay- 
ments as well as penalties for the violations of any of the provisions 
of the contract. 


These autonomous enterprises base their work on the self sup- 
porting principle. They use the funds earned from the sale of their 
goods to pay for all their raw materials, fuel and other materials, and 
for the wages of their blue and white collar workers. They must also 
show a profit. 


The more an enterprise produces, the less production costs will 
be, the more funds it will have. If the enterprise has fulfilled all 
the quantity and quality indices of its plan, then it will have at its 
disposal a so-called factory fund put together out of planned and over- 
quota accumulations. The factory fund is used to purchase new equip- 
ment, expand production, construct and repair housing, maintain child- 
ren's institutions such as nurseries, kindergartens and pioneer camps, 
to outfit rest homes, sanitoria, canteens, and clubs, to purchase ad- 
mission cards to rest homes and sanitoria, and to bonus the workers. - 
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It is clear that such a self supporting enterprise as a whole and each 
individual worker in it is interested in achieving the best possible use 
of their working time, in expending material and financial resources 
with meticulous thrift, and in improving the quality of production. 


Prime Costs. The socialist enterprises have a thermometer which 
allows them to judge how well they are being managed. This thermometer 
is the prime cost of production. It shows just how much it is costing 
a given factory (the "prime" producer) to manufacture a certain com- 
modity. 


The prime cost is computed by taking into consideration all out- 
lays in raw materials and auxiliary materials (lubricants, dyes, etc. ) 
fuel and electric energy, amortization (i.e., the write-off for depreci- 
ation of labor tools such as buildings, machinery and equipment), the 
wages, deductions for social security and administrative expenditures. 
When the sums spent on all these items are totaled the amount is di- 
vided by the amount of goods produced and the result is the cost per 
unit of produce. 


If the prime cost of production in any enterprise is excessively 
high, if the thermometer points to fever in the patient, the managers 
of the enterprise, the entire team, mst look for the reason behind 
the disease and eliminate it. In one case this could be extravagant 
waste of raw materials, in another, poor use of equipment, in a third 
case it could be excessively high administrative expenditures. When 
the disease has been correctly diagnosed it can be treated. 


The question, however, now arises, as to how to determine whether 
the prime cost is high or low. What is the basis to be used when evalu- 
ating the work of an enterprise? We do have a means of evaluating: 
comparison. In a top-notch kolkhoz the cost per centner of meat may be 
two to three times lower than in a backward one. Jt is clear that the 
index shown by the top-notch enterprise constitutes the normal economic 
temperature. Naturally, when these comparisons are made, one must take 
into consideration the prevailing conditions. That is, the cost of grain 
produced by a kolkhoz in the Black Earth belt and that produced by a 
kolkhoz elsewhere cannot be compared. However, there can and must be 
a@ comparison of the activities of enterprises which operate under kin- 
dred conditions. If one kolkhoz has achieved a low prime cost of produc- 
tion and its neighbor's prime cost is three times as high, the facts 
would indicate poor farm management and organization in the latter kol- 
khoze 


In the capitalist world, the owner who does not manage his enter- 
prise skillfully is ruined and sometimes puts a bullet in his head. [In 
our country there will not be ruin because all enterprises are backed 
up by a rich and powerful owner, the people. But this in no sense means 
that the people, the Party, or the state can tolerate violations of the 
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public interests, or the breakdown of one or another enterprise. The 
Party and state organizations, the people's control agencies, the press 
and Soviet society keep a check on the activities of enterprises. They 
help them, they stress their shortcomings and sound the alarm when things 
become unsatisfactory. If leaders prove incompetent and cannot organize 
production, they are transferred to otherwork; if they tolerate criminal 
negligence and carelessness or if they deceive the state, they are pun- 
ished to the full rigor of the law. 


Difficulties and contradictions do occur because of the tremendous 
size and steady expansion of the Soviet economy. The Party demands that 
these difficulties be not hushed up but, rather, boldly exposed; that 
ways be persistently sought to overcome them; that there be a drive for 
tireless improvement in the methods of socialist management and, above 
all, in the practice of thrift. | 


Section 20. Restocking 


Qur Rates of Expansion. Day after day and year after year, food, 
clothing, shoes, and houses, must be produced and built. Means of pro- 
duction must be renewed. Raw materials and fuel mst be extracted. Worn 
out lathes and machinery must be replaced. It follows that the most in- 
portant reason for the existence of the society is constant renewal of 
the processes of production or restocking. | 


If the public production does not increase yearly, but rather main- 
tains a constant volume, we have a case of simple restocking; in this 
case the material values consumed are only restored to their previous 
amounts. If the volume of production increases we have a case of ex- 
panded restocking. In this case society is not only replacing the ma- 
terials used, but is also producing additional means of production and 
consumer goods. 


Not only material values may be restocked and renewed. Production 
relationships may be as well. For example, a typical picture of capital- 
ist production is the capitalist on one side and the hired worker on the 
other. The capitalist process of restocking promotes and fosters condi- 
tions for the exploitation of the worker, by: constantly obliging the work- 
ers to sell their manpower for the enriching of the capitalist. 


Socialist restocking renews the relations of comradely cooperation 
and mutual aid. These relations are not just repeated; they are improved 
and perfected because socialism is developing into communisn. 


The development of the national economy in accordance with the 


economic laws of socialism makes possible accelerated rates of expanded 
restocking impossible under capitalism. 
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The industrial production of the Soviet Union had increased 44 
times by 1961 over 1913. 


Between 1918 and 1961 Soviet. industry grew 300% faster than that . 
of the most Ge vena capitalist country, the USA. 


Growth of Industrial Production in the USSR 


| It should here be borne in mind that external conditions were ex- 
tremely unfavorable to the Soviet Union. If we take for example, the — 
five years of World War II, Soviet industry dropped an average of 1.7% 
per year, whereas US industry for the same time increased its production 
annually at the rate of 9.8%, i.e., at rates which could not be obtained 
under normal conditions. Therefore, when comparisons are made, those 
‘years should not be included in which the Soviet industry was subjected 
to the deleterious effects of foreign interventionists or was forced to 
expend valuable time for reconstruction. 


Let us see the laws to which enlist restocking is subject, and 
how the newly created material values are distributed, | 


The sum total of material goods produced in a society within a 
given period of time (for eapmpre ins one year) constitutes the global 


(or gross) social product. 


Growth in Steel Qutput 
A= mil! cone of tons 


1913 Fr 1960 r. 
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Physically the. global product may be divided into means of pro- 
duction and consumer goods. Correspondingly there are two large subdi- 
visions of social production: Subdivision J -- production of means of 


production and Subdivision II -- production of consumer goods. 


The goods falling under the Subdivision I are those which would ~ 
be completely unsuitable for personal consumption. They include coal, 
cement, steel, lathes, electric locomotives, various types of raw ma-. 
terials destined to re-enter the production process as tools and objects 

of labor. 


The products of the Subdivision II consist of food products, foot- 
wear, clothing, furniture, utensils, and the like. These items may be 
used only for personal use and are never used for purposes of production. 


Growth in Electric Power Output 
A= billions of kilowatt-hours 


What conditions must prevail so that all enterprises will be able 
to satisfy their demand for raw materials, fel and equipment and so that 
all the workers may be able to find, in the stores, consumer items which 
they need, so that as a result of all of this the Pvcees of restocking 
may steadily proceed? 


The answer is obvious: in Subdivision I the output should suffice 
not only to replace the means of production consumed (depreciation of 
machinery and buildings, expenditures of raw materials, of fuel, etc.) 
but also to render possible a further expansion of public production as 
-a whole. 


In Subdivision II there mist be brought into being consumer goods 
in sufficient amounts to satisfy fully the needs of all of the workers. 
The rates of expansion of production and technical progress in the branches 
belonging to Subdivision II are determined primarily the quantity and 
quality of the means of production which these branches get from Subdi- 
vision I. Hence the absolute necessity of a preferential development 


of the production of the means of production over the production of con- 
sumer goods. 
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Production Growth Rates in 
the USSR and in Capitalist . 
Countries 


A = France 
B= England 
C = US 

D = USSR 


Growth in Coal Extraction . 
A = millions of tons 


: If we analyze the global social product in respect of its cost 
Or value, it will equal the sum total of the value of goods produced in 
industry, agriculture, construction and transportation, i.e., in all 
areas of material production. It falls into three portions, The first 
portion of the global social product is the value of the means .of produc- 
tion expended, rereckoned as the value of the finished product; this por- 
tion is to be used to restore the means of production expended in ac- 
tivities falling under the Subdivision I and II. The second portion of 
the value of the global social product is destined for personal consump- 
tion. The third portion is used. for expanding production, for: support- 
ing the non-productive areas, for building up reserves, etc. The sec- 
ond and third portions of the value together constitute the national | 
income. 


Growth in Oil Extraction 
eS millions of tons 
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‘National Income and State Budget. In other words, the national 
income is that portion of the global product which remains, after deduc- 


tion of the cost of restoring the expended means of production. 


The national income expressed materially consists of means of 
production and. consumer goods -- raw materials, ancillary production ma- 
terials, machines, lathes, grain, sugar, clothing, footwear, books, and 
the like. Since, under socialism, there is still commodity production 
the national income may be expressed by its monetary value as well. 


Growth in Gas Extraction 
A = billion cubic meters 


The national income is created by the work of the laborers engaged 
in material.production: in industry, agriculture, construction, trans- 
portation, etc. | | | 


Global Product of Socialist Societ 


Restoration of the Means | | National Income 
of Production Used } 


_Accumulations Fund | | Consumption Fund 


Production} |Capital Science, | Social 
Expansion | |Construc- Educa- Security {Admin- 
Mund tion, Cul- tion, Fund j 


tural & Health, 
& Art 


Workers engaged in non-productive areas, such as health, educa- 
tion, arts and the army, do not create any part of the national income. 
However, their labor is also useful and indispensible to society. Be- 
cause of this, all expenditures for maintaining the non-productive sec- 


tors of society are covered by the national income. 7 
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This is how the national income of the USSR is distributed. 


The entire national income is divided into a consumption fund and 
an accumulations fund. 


The consumption fund is used to satisfy personal and public needs. 
It is subdivided into funds out of which are paid the wages of the work- 
ers who are engaged in material production, and a public consumption fund 
which pays the wages of workers engaged in science, education, culture, 
health; this fund is also used to cover social security expenses, and 
the maintenance of the state administration and the army. The consump- 
tion fund accounts for 3/4 of the entire national income. 


The accumulations fund is divided into three sections: the first 
is used for expanding production; the second for capital construction 
of cultural and service uses (schools, hospitals, nurseries, kindergar- 
tens, housing, etc.) and the third is the reserve or insurance fund. 

The accumulations fund accounts for 1/4 of the national income; it is 
very important; expanded restocking is impossible without it. 


All funds except for that percentage which is left at the direct 
- disposal of the socialist enterprises, must be centralized, collected 
into a single whole. This is achieved by means of the state budget. 


The budget income and expenditures plan is the basic financial 
plan of the socialist state. It shows the origin of the funds and the 
causes for which they will be expended. The budget is drafted for one 
year and submitted by the government for discussion and approval at the 
session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


Funds are deposited to the state budget by the socialist enter- 
prises from their net income and by the kolkhozes in the form of taxes. 
A very small percentage of the budget comes from personal income tax 
(for example, in 1961 it was 7%). 


Let us see now, where the budget funds go. In 1961, 43.7% was 
used to finance the construction of new plants, factories, mines, elec~ 
tric stations, railroads, communal enterprises, etc., i.e., for the de- 
velopment of the national economy; 35% was allocated to the development 
of science, education, health, physical culture, to pensions, allowances, 
scholarships, i.e., for social and cultural needs. A certain percentage 
is spent for strengthening material defense (11.9% in 1961), as well as 
for state administrative expenditures (1.4%). 


Compare these expenditures to the state budget of the United 
States. In the 1960-1961 budget year, 78.2% was allocated for the prepa- 
ration for war, for militarization. A total of 5.7% of the budget was 
allocated for pensions, unemployment compensation, education and health, 
non-military science and libraries. 
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The Soviet state budget is a peace budget. We do spend the funds 
necessary to strengthen the defense capabilities of the country while 
the threat of imperialist aggression still exists. However, the over- 
whelming majority of state funds are invested in developing the national 
economy and culture, aimed at increasing the living standard of the peo- 
ple. 


Section 21. Labor Relations 


Inception of Work and Length of Service. Every Soviet citizen 
has many opportunities for creative labor. When he begins work he 


should know the norms and rules which regulate labor relations in the 
Soviet society. A standard procedure has been established for inception 
of work in a factory, establishment or an organization. The new worker 
and the administrators sign a bi-lateral agreement known as a labor con- 
tract. 


The agreement lists the obligations which are to be undertaken 

by both parties. The worker engages himself to work in a certain field 
(for instance, fitter, electrician) according to his qualifications (for. 
example, fourth grade) or a position (engineer-economist). He must ob- 
serve the domestic labor procedures of the enterprise. The management 
undertakes to supply normal and healthy labor conditions, to pay the 
established rate for the type of work done. The amount of the wage, 
the length of the working day and the amount of leave are regulated by 
law and are not subject to agreements by either party. In some cases 
additional conditions may be imposed, for example, work during the day 
shift only, if the worker attends evening school; or the length of the 
probationary period. 


If a probationary period is deemed necessary, the final contract 
is signed after the ability of the worker has been established. The 
probationary period for a worker may not exceed six days, for a white 
collar worker, two weeks, and for an executive, one month. Graduates 
of courses and schools of vocational technical-training, secondary spe- 
cialized schools, and institutions of higher learning are taken on for 
work without undergoing preliminary tests, in the way fixed by the plan 
and only for the field grade or position indicated in the assignment 
papers. The factory management issues work books to the blue and white 
collar workers. All information (family name, first name and patronymic, 
age, education, date of beginning work, profession selected, position 
held) are entered in the book in the presence of the owner of the book 
who must sign the first page. He may not make any alterations in the 
book, and he is not allowed to make any additions. Members of kolkhozes 
also have work books. The work book of the kolkhoz member attests to 
his participation in the production activities of the kolkhoz and gives 
him the right to obtain the appropriate percentage of the income of the 
kolkhoz. | 
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The work book records every stage in the labor activities of 
the worker; a new grade attained, transfers, bonus and awards received. 
Disciplinary actions are not entered in order that the rights of the 
workers not be prejudiced. Consequently the work book is a record of 
the work life of the individual, his work biography. Hence there emerges 
likewise the importance for each worker of his work book being properly 
kept. This is primarily of importance in determining seniority of the 
worker. 


There are two basic types of labor seniority: over-all and con- 
tinuous. The over-all labor seniority covers the entire labor activity 
of blue or white collar workers regardless of the nature of their work 
or the length of interruptions. It includes time spent in technical 
schools, in a university or in staff training courses if such training 
preceded his labor activity. The continuous labor seniority is the 
record of uninterrupted work in a given enterprise or within a given 
system. Existing legislation provides in a number of cases for the re- 
tention of continuous seniority even when the worker is transferred from 
one enterprise to another, for example, if he is dismissed as a result 
of a reduction in personnel, stoppage of work, or the like. Continuous 
seniority is retained upon assumption of an elective post. 


The over-all labor seniority is taken into account when allocating 
old age pensions and invalid pensions for disability due to common dis- 
eases. Continuous labor seniority is taken into consideration when 
granting aid for temporary disability. 


Soviet legislation protects blue and white collar workers from 
illegal dismissal from their jobs. Management may dismiss a worker in 
very few cases specifically stipulated by law and such dismissal also 
requires agreement of the trade union. If the worker himself resigns 
his position he is expected to give a two week notice to the administra- 
tion. Young workers and specialists who have not worked for the length 
of time established by law following their graduation from school or vo- 
cational education. courses, secondary schools, special or higher schools, 
do not have the right to leave their work until they have served the 
term established by law (three years after graduation from a university). 


Collective Contracts. The relations between the staff and the 
management of an enterprise are strictly regulated. The local trade 
union committee speaks on behalf of the workers, the engineering-tech- 
nical workers and the white collar workers. Each year the local trade 
union committee and the management sign a bilateral agreement or a col- 
lective contract. 


The collective contract lists the measures which will mobilize 
the blue and white collar workers to fulfill and surpass the plan quotas. 
It calls on the management to provide conditions of employment under 
which every worker will be able to fulfill his output norms and the 
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‘obligations taken on in connection with socialist competition. It con- 
tains provisions for allowing all working people to increase their gen- 
eral educational and technical levels. The contract contains provisions 
for industrial safety and for the dissemination of the experience of in- 
novations from allied enterprises. 


The contract establishes the amounts of allocations for housing 
and cultural construction, aid in case of temporary disability, for ac- 
quiring admission cards for the personnel to sanatoria and rest homes, 
for medical care, and for remedial and extra-curricular programs for 
children. | 


The entire collective takes part in the drafting of the collective 
contract. Everyone may express his opinion and introduce a practical 
proposal. The blue and white collar workers themselves check upon how 
fully and promptly the provisions of the contract are being fulfilled, 
what the production successes of the enterprise are and what cultural 
and domestic services it is rendering to its personnel. The discussion 
of production and labor problems promotes the initiative of the workers 
and enlists them into production administration. 


Industrial Safety. Safe and healthy working conditions in enter- 
prises are attained by improvement in production technology, by the 
mechanization of heavy, labor-consuming work, and by eliminating the 
causes of accidents and occupational diseases. The workers are pro- 
tected from the harmful effects of chemical substances, excessive air 
temperatures and excessive humidity by special protective clothing and 
safety devices (glasses, respirators, masks, etc.) which are issued 
free to all workers by the enterprise. Workers engaged in certain types 
of production for example, chemical, are given special prophylactic food 
free of charge according to scientifically elaborated standards. Work- 
ers engaged in types of production found to be injurious to health enjoy 
a reduced working day and additional leave. 


The administration is obligated to inform the workers as to the 
general rules of behavior expected while working in the enterprise and 
to teach them the operating techniques for the mechanisms they will be 
using during their work time. Every worker must know the technical 
safety rules and some must take a special examination. 


Industrial safety control is provided both by state agencies (min- 
istries, departments, the prosecutor's office) and by the trade unions. 
Industrial safety commissions are set up within the enterprises, and 
voluntary inspectors are appointed to enforce the safety and health 
rules. If such rules are violated, labor operations in any production 
department may be stopped. Individuals found guilty of violating the 
labor safety laws are brought to strict accounting. 
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The basic rules regulating safety techniques and health protection 
are binding on the kolkhozes as well. The kolkhozes have many different 
kinds of equipment and machinery. They use electricity extensively and 
various chemical processes. Safety and health regulations mst be ob- 
served when taking care of the livestock. 


In addition to the general norms of production which are expected 
to be known by all working people, labor legislation establishes supple- 
mentary rules and standards of industrial safety for women and ado- 
lescents. 


Women may not work in heavy labor fields or in fields harmful to 
health, such as smelting and casting of liquid metal. They may not be 
employed in a mumber of chemical, printing or lead work production ac- 
tivities. As a general rule, women are not allowed to work underground 
or in loading and unloading operations. Maternity and infant care are 
the subjects of special legislation. Pregnant women are given 112 days 
leave or almost 1/3 of a year. Women with children less than one year 
of age may not be dismissed from work. 


Adolescents are allowed to work when they reach the age of 16. 
In special cases 15-year-olds may work. In such cases a preliminary 
medical certificate is required. Adolescents aged 16 to 18 work a six- 
hour day but receive the same wages as do adults, while adolescents 15 
to 16 work a four-hour day. Adolescents younger than 18 may not engage 
in certain types of labor or training. They are not given night work 
or put in overtime. Blue and white collar. workers under 18 are granted 
one calendar month leave per year, usually in the summer. 


Every factory has provision for the taking on of secondary school 
graduates who have had some production training so that young people 
will be able to get settled in work more easily and expeditiously. The 
young blue and white collar workers who combine work with educational 
training, are given certain compensations; they have a reduced working 
day or working week, they have school leaves, their trips are paid to © 
the place where they take their examinations. 


Labor Discipline. Socialist production, its scale and rhythn, 
demands an absolute and very strict labor discipline. 


This means, in essence, working honestly and conscientiously. 

It means: promptness in reporting for work; not leaving ahead of time; 
using the working time only for production work and for fulfilling of- 
ficial duties; being careful in the handling of tools, lathes and other 
machines; maintaining cleanliness and neatness in the shop and leaving 
one's work area in good shape for the replacement shift. The conscien- 
tious worker tries not to turn out slip-shod work and to produce only 
high quality products. 
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Socialist labor discipline is inseparable from conscientious and 
prompt execution of the orders of the production director. Why is it 
so important that the orders of the director mst be obeyed without ques- 
tion during the working period? Because he is not just an official with 
certain prerogatives, but nae an organizer and expert in the field 
of production. 


Seclaltensncastes labor discipline by good organization of pro- 
duction, persuasion instead of ordering, and a well thought out system 
of rewards to encourage both the individual worker and the entire staff. 
Intra-enterprise labor rules include encouragement by the expressing 
of public appreciation, the award of Honor Certificates, inscriptions 
made in the Honor Book and.on the Honor Board, granting of the title 
Best Worker in his Profession, bonuses, and valuable gifts. The best 
workers are given orders and medals by the Soviet Union, and granted the 
exalted title of Hero of Socialist Labor, Laureate of the Lenin Prize. 


Violations of labor discipline are punished. Absenteeism with- 
out good reason, tardiness, leaving ahead of time, damage to materials 
and equipment are punished by censure or official reprimand. The cul- 
prit may be transferred to lower paid work or demoted to a lower posi- 
tion for up to three momths. The law severely punishes those who allow 
equipment to lie idle, those who shirk and those who perpetrate slip- 
shod work. If it becomes apparent to management educational measures 
are yielding no results and that the further employment of this type 
of blue collar or white collar worker would be adverse to the interests 


of production and the collective, then, as an extreme measure the worker | 


may be dismissed, but only with the approval of the trade union. Crimi- 
nals who have inflicted damage on production are prosecuted through the 
courts. 


A high degree of production discipline is also required of the 
kolkhoz members. The Model Kolkhoz Statute requires that the kolkhoz 
member honestly and conscientiously perform work, observe the domestic 
rules, and fulfill the quotas set by the kolkhoz management or by the 
brigade leader. 


Labor Disputes. There can be disagreements between individuals 
or between groups of white collar and blue collar workers, on one hand, 
and management on the other. The Labor Disputes Commission is the first 
level at which the arguments between the administration and the workers 
are reviewed and recourse mst always be had initially to it. The Com 
mission consists of an equal number of permanent representatives of the 
Management and the trade union. All labor disputes are reviewed by the 
commission. It is mot competent for disputes in which the worker may 
appeal directly to the courts or for disputes dealing with dismissal or 
transfer to other work of managerial directors and executives, of chiefs 
of shops and foremen. The Commission is obliged to review labor disputes 
within five days after a request for such review is made. The labor 
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dispute is considered resolved when both worker and management have reached 
a@ common accord. 


If the worker does not agree with the decision of the Labor Dispute 
Commission, he may appeal his case to the Local Trade Union Committee. 
This is the second level in the settling of labor disputes. Factory, 
plant and local committees review requests and complaints dealing with 
labor disputes within seven days of receipt of such request. If the 
worker is still dissatisfied with the decision reached at the level of 
the local trade union committee, he may next appeal to the People's 
Court having jurisdiction over the area in which the enterprise is lo- 
cated. 


Another group of disputes (which occur rarely in the Soviet Union) 
are those between the staff and the management of an enterprise. These 
may have to do with the setting of output norms, or may pertain to cer- 
tain provisions of the collective contract. These disputes are of an- 
other nature since they originate in the establishment or alteration of 
working conditions and are resolved by agreement between management and 
trade union. If agreement cannot be reached at this level the dispute 
is resolved by higher-echelon trade union or other economic agencies. 


Payment According to Labor. The first pay cheque is an important 
event in the life of a young person. You are sure to buy a present for 
your parents or something for yourself. However, there is more to it 
than this. That first pay cheque brings the proud realization that you 
have become a part of the great force of collective labor. 


We have already said that under socialism there operated the prin- 
ciple of distribution according to the quantity and quality of labor ex- 
pended. Let us now see how this works in practice. 


The amount of labor to be invested in any given production by the 
workers is determined by establishing labor norms. We distinguish be- 
tween time norms and output norms. Time norms make it possible to estab- 
lish the number of hours, minutes or even seconds required to produce 
a piece of goods or a part. The output norm makes it possible to estab- 
lish the number of items or parts which a worker produces per shift, per 
hour, per minute or per second. Thus the norms are a sort of quota for 
the worker. They are supposed to direct his striving not toward average 
results but to the best models of labor, to a mastery of progressive work 
methods. 


A knowledge of the quantity of labor expended is still not enough 
to calculate wages. [It is important that the quality he properly evalu- 
ated as well. This is done by means of the wage rate system. The wage 
rate sets wages in accordance with qualifications, skill and knowledge 
and in function of the nature, complexity and danger of the work (work- 
ing conditions), and also on the basis of the relative national economic 


importance of the branch in question. [It makes distinctions between 
skilled and unskilled workers and between heavy and light work. It 
takes into consideration the complexity and responsibility of the dif- 
ferent types of work. 


Every worker is given a wage grade commensurate with his quali- 
fications, and his work field. The first grade is assigned to workers 
engaged in the simplest of work. The higher grades reflect the in- 
creased qualifications of the worker. A wage grade is also assigned to 
graduates of secondary schools with production training. Young people 
of both sexes who have passed all the examinations necessary for gradu- 
ation and the qualifications tests are issued, simultaneously with their 
diplomas, a certificate attesting that they have qualified for a given 
trade and indicating the grade which has been assigned to them. Stu- 
dents who graduate from rural secondary schools and who have passed the 
qualification tests, may be issued licenses to drive tractors. 


The various workers are remunerated in accordance with the wage 
grades. The higher grade the higher the wage. A worker in Grade V or 
VI earns approximately twice as much as a worker in Grade I. Skilled 
labor is of greater use to society than unskilled since it can create 
more produce and of better quality per unit of time. Hourly or daily 
wages are based upon basic wage rates. They account for about 70% to 
80% of the wage, the remaining percentage is based upon overfulfillment 
of the output norms. Wage scales and rates are the same in any enter- 
prise belonging to a given branch of industry. 


Detailed description of the work in any field may be found in 
the rate-qualification manuals compiled for the various branches of the 
national economy. The manuals include scientifically founded indica- 
tions for the establishment of the rate at which the labor performed 
should be paid. The manuals indicate exactly what skills and knowledge 
a worker should possess in each grade. Therefore, if a worker of Grade 
III wants to get into the next Grade (IV) he will find in the appropri- 
ate manual the answer to the question as to what skills and knowledge 
he mist possess to do so. Rate-qualification manuals take into con- 
sideration the peculiarities of each branch of production, any changes 
in equipment, in the technological processes and labor organization, 
the appearance of new types of labor operations and the growth in the 
qualifications of the workers. Thus, the manuals encourage the workers 
to improve their skills constantly. 


The piece-ratc wage system is the best method of establishing a 
full and direct nexus between the worker's earnings and the results of 
his labor. It is applied wherever there are labor norms and wherever 
it is possible to calculate the outlay of each worker's labor. The 
piece-rate wage system is applicable to most work done in industry and 
construction as well as to almost all agricultural work. In the hourly 

e system, the worker earns money on the basis of work done in a given 
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‘amount of time. The hourly wage is applied to the types of work in which 
there can neither be a computation of labor outlays nor a setting of 
production norms. This would include automated, assembly line work. 

All executive, engineering-technical personnel and white collar workers 
receive hourly wages. Bonuses are also given to provide material in- 
centive. 


A system somewhat different from that used in industry prevails 
in kolkhozes in the matter of remuneration of labor. The labor of the 
kolkhoz member is measured by the unit, the work-day. This should not 
be confused with the working day. The work day is a conventional unit 
of labor output in kolkhozes. It is based upon the piece-rate sys- 
tem, and determines the percentage which a kolkhoz worker will get from 
that portion of the kolkhoz income which is distributed on the basis 
of labor. Each type of labor operation performed is measured in work- 
days depending on its complexity, degree of difficulty and importance 
to the kolkhoz economy. 


In the course of a working day, the kolkhoz member may earn pay- 
ment for several work-days, one workday, or less. The kolkhoz member gets 
paid for his labor in kind and also in money. Additional payments are 
made for high production achieved and for overfulfillment of quotas for 
crop yields and livestock productivity, for reducing expenditures and 
for improving the produce quality. The amount of these additional pay- 
ments is determined by the kolkhoz members themselves. [In the course 
of a year, prior to the final accounting, advances are made to the kol- 
khoz members. 


Many kolkhozes have introduced a guaranteed monthly wage not based 
upon work days. 


In both industry and agriculture, the wage structure is such that 
every worker and every kolkhoz member can feel the direct relationship 
between his conscientious labor and the growth of his personal welfare. 
The most highly paid workers are those who are engaged in important and 
demanding areas of production. This fact attracts qualified workerd into 
these production areas, thus raising socialist production as a whole. By 
improving the forms of payment for labor, the state is striving for a 
more rapid increase in labor productivity than in wages. Otherwise it 
would be impossible to expand production and raise the living standard of 
the people. 


It is obvious that the above rules can change: as the Soviet na- 
tional economy develops, organization of labor is improving and amend- 
ments are being made to the various sets of rules governing labor re- 
lations. Thus, at the November Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU (1962), among other things the problem was raised as to what meas- 
ures would be taken to reduce labor turnover, since personnel shifts 
from place to place occasion great damage to the national economy. 
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Constant scientific studies are being conducted in connection with im- 
provement of the system of wage payments, and establishment of produc- 
tion norms, etc. 


Questions for Consideration and Discussion 


1, What is the basic distinction between the socialist economic 
system and the capitalist one, and what are the important advantages of 
the socialist economic system? 


2. What is the aim of socialist production? How is it achieved? 


3. What is the difference between labor under socialism and under 
capitalism? 


4. What is the advantage of a planned economy? Learn the pro- 
cedures of planning, labor organization, and payment in an enterprise 
or kolkhoz. 


5. What is the importance of the thrift drive and profit and 
loss accounting in a socialist economy? 


6. Why should the production of capital goods develop faster 
than the production of consumer goods? 


7. What is the part played by socialist labor discipline in the 
development of production? 


8. Why is it essential to provide material incentive to the work- 


ers to be interested in the results of their labor? How is the principle 
of distribution according to labor applied in enterprises and kolkhozes? 
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Chapter Six 
The Socio-Political System of Socialism 


Socialist transformations in the economy have led to a radical 
reorganization of the entire life of society. 


Wherein does this find its expression? 


In the social field: exploiting classes arfd the exploitation of 
man by man have been entirely eliminated; Soviet society consists of 
working people only -- workers, peasants and intelligentsia; an inde- 
structible friendship has been consolidated between the peoples of the 
USSR. 


In the political field: there is all-national democracy. All 
Soviet citizens have the opportunity of participating in the management 
of the state and the economy; the need for the state to apply coercion 
has been drastically reduced. Persuasive and educational action are 
more and more becoming the chief methods used by the state. 


In the cultural field: the culture of the people has increased 
immeasurably. The character of the worker himself, his outlook on life © 
and his moral ideals have changed. 


Section 22. A Society of Working People 


The Toilers of Socialist Society. At the beginning of 1962, the 
population of the Soviet Union exceeded 220 million. Almost 3/4 of 


these (specifically 72.1%) were (with their families) blue and white 
collar workers. Slightly over 1/4 (specifically 27.6%) were kolkhoz 
peasants and cooperative craftsmen. Less than 0.3% of the population 
were private farmers and noncooperativized craftsmen who worked their 
own farms or plied their trade without hired help. 


The worker class is employed primarily in socialist industry, 
i.e., in the leading branch of the national economy. Its labor helps 
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create means of production and industrial consumer items. Workers are 
also employed in sovkhozes. 


The worker class supplies the peasantry with its basic agricul- 
tural tools and chemical fertilizers. State industrial enterprises em- 
ploy workers to process agricultural produce. According to the well- 
known economist and academy member S. G. Strumilin, approximately 50% 
of the labor used in the growing of one ton of grain is provided by the 
working class. 


The leading part it plays in production, its rich political ex- 
perience, high degree of discipline and self-sacrifice guarantees the 
worker class a leading place in society. The Communist Party created 

by the worker class organizes and guides social development. 


The emergence of the Soviet Union into top-notch industrial coun- 
try of the world, and the creation of modern branches of industry have 
led to a rapid growth of the worker class and to a change in its struc 
ture. Prior to the revolution, most of the workers were engaged in 
light and confectionery industries. Now most of the workers are en- 
gaged in machine building and metal processing, in ferrous metallurgy, 
and in the coal and 6il industries. 


Technical progress has led to an upturn in the productivity of 
qualified workers. Many new trades have appeared. The cultural and 
general educational level of the workers! class has risen. Prior to 
the revolution, more than 1/3 of the workers employed in factories and 
plants were completely illiterate. Now almost 40% of all the workers 
have had 7 years of schooling or some secondary and higher education. 
In segments of the economy such as metallurgy, chemistry, printing this 
number exceeds 50%. The majority of the workers study at night schools, 
technical schools and universities while on the job. 


"The worker-innovator," wrote L. K. Laletin, lathe worker at the 
Kirov Plant, in his book Trudit'sya -- znachit derzat' (To Work Means 
To Dare), "is a man with a broad statesmanlike outlook. He combines 
within himself the excellent qualities of the worker and the solid knowl- 
edge of the good engineer. His aim is constantly to improve production 
technology and fight for what is new and progressive." 


Socialism has likewise changed the face of the other main class 
of Soviet society -- the peasantry. The kolkhoz members work on big so- 
cialist farms founded on the basis of collective labor, modern mecha- 
nized equipment and the advances of modern science. Entirely new types 
of work have appeared in the villages =-- combine drivers, machine op- 
erators, electrical engineers, and installation workers, radio operators, 
etc. More than 25% of kolkhoz members are graduates of primary and sec- 
ondary schools or universities. 
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The development of industry, the growth of cities and the gradual 
Seetenene ion of agricultural labor into mechanized labor have led to 
a steady drop in the percentage of peasants in relation to the total 
population of the country. 


During the years of collectivization, the worker class sent tens 
of thousands of its best sons and daughters to work among the peasants. 
They helped to create the first cooperative farms, organize kolkhoz pro- 
duction, and change the culture and life of the rural areas. We can 
read about the heroism of those times in the famous novel by M. A. Sholo- 
khov entitled Podnyataya tselina (Virgin Soil Upturned) which vividly 
describes the work of the Putilov communist, Semyon Davydov who was put 
in charge of collectivization. Subsequently, likewise, in every crucial 
period in the campaign to boost agricultural production, members of the 
worker class helped the peasantry. In the spring of 1955, about 25,000 
workers responded to the call of the Party and assumed leadership in 
kolkhozes. 


In respect of working conditions and culture, the kolkhoz peasantry 
is gradually becoming more like the worker class. The thinking of the 
kolkhoz members is changing. The remnants of private property psychology 
and religious muddle-headedness are being more and more vigorously elimi- 
nated in the rural areas. 


Along with the worker class and the kolkhoz peasantry, the intel- 
ligentsia has also undergone an alteration. The intelligentsia is a 
social group and not a separate class as it does not occupy any inde- 
pendent position of its own in social production. The intelligentsia, 
as the best.educated segment of the population, serves the workers and 
the peasants. Most of its members are qualified specialists engaged in 
the production of material goods, in science, technology, culture, health 
and in state and public administration. 


The intelligentsia is a fast growing group in Soviet society. 
In 1926 there were 2.7 million workers engaged in mental labor, in 1937. 
about 10 million and in 1960 there were over 20 million. The intelli- 
gentsia will continue to expand in the future and this expansion is in 
accord with the requirements of the development of the national economy 
and culture, and the educational interests of the entire population. 
The percentage of production-technical and scientific intelligentsia is 
growing particularly fast in the USSR. 


There are also certain groups among the intelligentsia which are 
decreasing in number. This is as a result of improving the organization 
of the forms of administration. In recent years there has been a drop 
in the number of administrative workers: in 1962 administrative workers 
accounted fo 9.2% of the over-all number of blue and white collar work- 
ers, as compared to 13.8% in 1953. 
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The Soviet intelligentsia is a people's intelligentsia. Its 
origins are among the workers and the peasants. 


Socialism has created a powerful army of scientists who have 
spread the glory of Soviet science all over the world. We are proud of 
our space ship designers and space theoreticians, even though we know 
of them only through the stories of the cosmonauts. Their heroic deeds 
make all Soviet youth interested in studying science. They make people 
want to engage in research for the glory of the motherland. 


New Social Relations. The changes in the worker class, the peas— 
antry and the intelligentsia have led to changes in the whole picture 
of class relationships in the socialist society. 


Let us take an important field of human activity — production. 
As has already been mentioned, public ownership has eliminated the domi- 
nation of one class of society over another. Workers, peasants, and 
intelligentsia have all been afforded an equal opportunity to work for 
socialist society, and for themselves. They are equally interested in 
seeing the national economy and culture flourish. The material welfare 
and position of individuals depend not upon what class they belong to 
but upon their own labor, capacity, knowledge and skills. 


No political privileges are involved in belonging to the worker 
class or the peasantry. All citizens of Soviet society, regardless of 
the class or social stratum to which they belong, enjoy identical rights 
in the management of the affairs of state. Soviet society does not have 
any clear-cut boundaries between classes; the workers, if they so de- 


sire, may become peasants; the peasants may become workers and both work- 


ers and peasants may engage in mental work. Such flexibility is proof 
of the rapprochement of the classes. 


Nor are any cultural advantages or privileges involved in belong- 
ing to the worker class, peasantry or intelligentsia. Socialism has 
made education available to all citizens. It has created a favorable 
climate for the development of talent in all fields of science and tech- 
nology, in culture and in the arts. 


The Soviet socialist society is a society of working people. 
That is why it is stable and firm, and does not have any class struggle. 


For thousands of years humanity has been torn by irreconcilable 
class contradictions and conflicts. Today a very drastic class struggle 
continues to be waged in the capitalist world. Socialism has promoted 
a new force which offers marvelous opportunities for human development. 


It is socio-political and ideological unity among the entire population. 
Of special importance in the friendly collaboration of the people 


as a whole is the alliance of the workers and peasants, in which alliance 
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‘the leadership role accrues to the worker class. The worker class does 
not appropriate to itself any special privileges. Its leadership is. 
founded entirely upon its great political and moral authority. 


Besides promoting the socio-political and ideological unity of 
the people, the victory of socialism led to other important changes in 
social conditions. Socialism put an end forever to that monstrous 
spawn of exploiter formations, the opposition between mental and physi- 
cal labor, and between town and country. Those social conditions have 
been abolished which the owning classes were given special privileges 
by virtue of being occupied with mental labor and in which the towns 
could exploit the rural areas. (This point is treated in greater detail 
in Chapter 10.) 


A union of equal peoples. The first socialist country has proven 
to be the most mlti-national country in the world. There are more than 
120 distinct national groups and nationalities on the territory of the 
Soviet Union. 


A distinct national group is made up of nationalities sharing the 
same territory, and a single language, as well as elements of a single 
culture. A nation is formed on the basis of the development of produc- 
tion and the establishment of economic ties between representatives of 
one or several kindred nationalities, forming an economic community. 


Thus, a nation is a stable community of persons who share a 
language, territory, economic life and culture. 


The working class, the Party of the Commnists, on assuming full 
power, gave the worker majority of each nation the right freely to de- 
termine their own future. The population of prerevolutionary Russia had 
suffered severely not only from class but also from national oppression. 
So the only way to restore trust between the nationalities was to give 
each one the right to self-determination. 


The Communist Party implemented the plan drafted by Lenin for the 
unification of the Soviet Republics voluntarily and on a basis of equal 
rights into a single Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. On 30 Decem 
ber 1922, the First Congress of the Soviets unanimously approved the 
Declaration and Treaty on the formation of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 


De facto equality among the nationalities could not, however, be 
achieved forthwith because the various nationalities of the country were 
at too divergent stages of social development. Side by side with de- 
veloped nations were backward nationalities and tiny ethnic groups. 
Thus, feudal relations prevailed in the majority of regions of Central 
Asia. In the Far North, in a number of regions of Siberia and the Far 
East, the patriarchal-familial structure had been preserved. An 
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accelerated development of the economy and culture of the backward peo- 
ples was an indispensible requirement if they were to be brought up to 
the level of the progressive ones. And this was the line the Party 
took. The over-all growth of the gross product of big industry in the 
USSR as a whole in 1961 was 44 times that of 1913; but in the Kazakh SSR 
it was 65 times; in the Kirghiz SSR, 67 times; in the Yakutsk ASSR, 74 
times; in the Armenian SSR, 75 times; in the Komi ASSR, 120 times; in 
the Tatar ASSR, 178 times; in the Bashkir ASSR, 215 times. There has 
been a training of skilled specialists in all branches of production in 
the national regions. 


Socialism guarantees the revival of the formerly backward peoples. 
About 50 peoples have, during the years of socialism alone, developed 
their own script and created a literature of their own. Classes in 
schools are being taught in 65 languages of nationalities and ethnic 
groups of the country; the Union Republics have Academies of Sciences, 
mumerous scientific research institutes and national theaters and cinema 
studios. 


Relying on the mutual fraternal aid of all the peoples of the 
country, in the first instance that of the Great Russian people, many 
peoples, formerly backward, have in three or four decades effected the 
transition from the Middle Ages to socialism and have avoided the tor- 
tured capitalist development stage. As one French correspondent observed: 
"ten centuries have been traveled in less than 40 years." 


The progressive forces of the young independent states of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America are watching the Soviet experiment with grow- 
ing interest. Many leaders of these countries are declaring that man- 
kind mast do homage to the justice and humanism of socialism if only 
because it has liquidated national oppression and raised the formerly 
backward peoples to a flourishing state. The Indian writer Pandit 
Sunderlal said of his impressions of Soviet Uzbekistan; "If Uzbekistan 
has become a highly developed country within the context of the Soviet 
system -- and it has -- then the Soviet system is the best in the world." 


The Soviet Federation. The USSR is a federative state. But any 
restriction simply to this definition in speaking of the Soviet state 
would entail missing the most important point. The heart of the matter 
is that the nationalities and nations of the country are amalgamted 
into a single working socialist family by community of destiny and aims. 
The Soviet Federation makes it possible to combine harmoniously the 
rights and sovereignty of each national state with the All-Union inter- _ 
ests, with the interests of the people as a whole. 


The All-Union agencies of state power direct the development of 
the economy and culture over the nation as a whole. We have common So- 
viet citizenship, a single budget, a single monetary system, common 
armed forces. 
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At the same time, each Union Republic has its own Constitution 
and can enter into direct relations with other states, trade diplomatic 
representation with them. The Union Republic elaborates its own plan 
for development of the national economy and its own budget, directs the 
industrial enterprises which are of Republic subordination, the housing 
and communal economy, takes care of public health services, social in- 
surance, elementary, secondary and higher education, etc. 


Many different nationalities are resident on the territories of 
a number of Union Republics. If any given nation or nationality lives 
as a more or less compact group, its governmental structure is given 
the form of an Autonomous Republic, Autonomous Qblast or National Okrug. 
Within the limits of its own territory, an Autonomous Republic likewise 
directs the national economy and culture, has its own governmental 
agency and its own Constitution. 


Socialism conducts an implacable campaign against manifestations 
of the survivals of the bourgeois ideology in relations between na- 
tionalities -- nationalism and chauvinism. 


On the basis of the amalgamation into a Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics there has been developed an excellent. motive power for Soviet 
society, the friendship of the peoples of the USSR. This friendship is 
a cardinal source of the power and invincibility of socialism. Soviet 
citizens cherish the friendship of the peoples as a most valuable heri- 
tage, for in it lies the guarantee of our new triumphs. 


Section 23. The Soviet Socialist State 


The concept "state" enters into our life at an early age. We all 
study in state schools and then go to work in state enterprises or in- 
stitutions. When we reach the draft age, wa serve in the armed forces 
of the state. We take part in the elections of the agencies of state 
power and have recourse to them for aid in the most varied contingen- 
cies. Even when we go on an overseas trip on a Soviet ship we remain 
on our own state territory; and if we are dispatched on foreign service 
or take a tourist trip abroad, we are under the protection of the Soviet 
state, because we are citizens of that state. 


Every Soviet citizen is proud of the fact that he is a part of 
that powerful force, a full-fledged citizen of the first socialist state 
of the workers in the world. 


Functions of the Soviet State. What are the main lines of ac- 
tivity of the Soviet state, what its functions? From the moment of the 
emergence of the new socialist state, it was faced with the task of con- 
solidating the transition of power into the hands of the working class, 
of putting down the resistance of the exploiters. But with the liquida- 
tion of the exploiter classes the function of suppression ceased to be 
needed. 
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The main functions of the Soviet state, as of any socialist state, 
are determined by the imposing constructive tasks of the building of so- 
cialism and communism. These functions are primarily managerial-economic 
and organizational. Our state is the collective owner of the main means 
of production. It sees to the planned development of all branches of 
the national economy, organizes human labor, concerns itself with raising 
the living standard of the citizens. So long as the principle of dis- 
tribution according to labor is operative in society, the state effects 
control of the measure of labor and the measure of consumption, keeps 
strict account of all public wealth, protects public property from 
thieves and embezzlers. 


Closely allied with the economic-managerial and organizational 
function is the cultural-educational one. The Soviet state directs pub- 
lic education, organizes the activity of the scientific institutes; 
theaters, museums, cinema studios, publishing houses, etc., are within 
its competency. Even as it organizes the satisfaction of the intellec- 
tual and cultural needs of the people, the state is at the same time 
conducting major operations on educating the workers in the spirit of 
Communism. 


Being humanistic by its nature, the socialist state will fight 
tirelessly for the consolidation of peace throughout the world. Among 
its important functions are the strengthening of fraternal collaboration 
with the countries of the socialist camp, support of the national lib- 
eration struggle of the various peoples of the world, the development 
of economic and cultural ties with all countries, regardless of their 
social system. So long as there persists a danger of a military attack 
on the part of imperialism, the Soviet state has the weighty function 
of the national defense. 


The mere listing of the functions of the socialist state shows 
that it represents a political organization which acts in the name of 
the people, in the interests of the people, and with their direct par- 
ticipation. Socialism restores to the concept "democracy" its true 
meaning, making the state an instrument of true popular power. Of 
course this does not mean that socialist democracy comes into being in 
ready-made and finalized form, like "Athena from the forehead of Zeus." 
The system of popular power is developed and perfected together with 
the development of society. Theory and practice are constantly ad- 
vancing new democratic forms, new political institutions which make it 
possible to enlist the masses on a broad scale into the settlement of 
state affairs, to perfect the structure of government machinery and to 
expel from its practical activity the remnants of bureaucracy and for- 
malism. 


The foundation of the Soviet state, the main base of socialist 
democratic practice is represented by the Soviets. 
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The Soviets of Workers' Deputies. All power in the USSR belongs 


to the workers in the person of their representative agencies, the So- 
viets of Workers' Deputies. They operate everywhere, in every city, 
worker settlement, village, Cossack stanitsa, Caucasian village, kish- 
lak, oblast, kray and republic. The Soviets constitute the political 
basis of the state: all the state agencies derive from the Soviets, re- 
ceive their powers from the Soviets and are under Soviet supervision. 


As agencies of genuinely popular power, the Soviets differ ina 
number of fundamental ways from the institutions of the bourgeois state. 


Firstly, the Soviets are the most representative agencies conceiva- 
ble; they represent in practice the entire adult population (140,000,000 
voters); they enlist into administration of public affairs the broad 
popular masses (the Soviets themselves have about 2,000,000 Deputies; 
more than 3,000,000 persons take part in the various Commissions of the 
Soviets; the over-all active supplement of the Soviets amounts to about 
20,000,000 persons). 


Secondly, the Soviets are not only administrative agencies but 
Operative agencies as well: The Deputies, in sessions and commissions, 
adopt resolutions and then implement these resolutions either themselves 
or via Executive Committees of the Soviets. . 


Finally, the Soviets are plenipotentiary agencies: they decide 
all key policy questions, are in charge of the whole of the public 
treasury, direct the national economy, guide the development of cul- 
ture, function as agencies of local popular self-government. 


A democratic electoral system assures complete representation of 
the people's interests in the Soviets. 


Universal suffrage is the chief sign of the democratic nature of 
the electoral system. All citizens have the right to vote who have at- 
tained the age of 18 years, regardless of their social or national ori- 
gins, sex, education, religious beliefs, place of residence, property 
ownership or past activities. The only exceptions are the mentally in- 
competent. 


Persons who have attained the age of 18 years have the right to 
be elected to the local Soviets of Workers' Deputies; those who have 
reached the age of 21 have the right to be elected to the Supreme So- 
viets of the Union and Autonomous Republics; those who have reached the 
age of 23 can be elected to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. Soviet 
citizens can get into governmental activity from their early youth. 


The electoral right in the USSR is direct and based on parity. 


All citizens take part in elections on an equal basis. Each person has 
but one vote. The Deputies of both local and Supreme Soviet are elected 
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directly and immediately. Each voter knows whom he is empowering to -_ 
represent his interests in the governmental agencies, 


No one in the Soviet Union can influence the free expression of 
the will of the voters; voting in the USSR is by secret ballot. 


In the elections the Commnist Party forms tight alliance with 
the non-Party members who are amalgamated into trade union associations, 
cooperative organizations, the Komsomol, cultural and other mass so- 
cieties of the workers. Candidates for Deputies are nominated by the 
people. And it is the people who exercise control over the entire 
course of the election campaign; more than 20,000,000 persons take par t 
in the organization of these campaigns: trustees, members of Election 
Commissions, agitators and propagandists. 
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The Deputies of the Soviets are not professional politicians; in 
their overwhelming majority they work directly in factories, in kolkhozes, 
in institutes and scientific laboratories, i.e., they are directly con- 
nected with the people. The Deputies are under the constant supervision 
of the voters and in the event of oe pene ctmenee | or improper conduct 
can be recalled. | 


Thus the Sovicte; from the local Soviets to the USSR Supreme So— 
viet, assure the workers, peasants and intelligentsia the position of 
true masters of the country, develop the initiative and the creative 
drive of the masses. At each new election, the complement of the So- 
viets is renewed by not less than one-third. Not only does this help 
to improve the operations of the Soviets themselves; it also ascures an 
influx of new forces and the schooling in governmental administration 
for new hundreds of thousands and millions of workers. 
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USSR Supreme Soviet. The supreme agency of government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
It is elected for a four-year term by the citizens of the USSR on the 
basis of universal, equal and direct suffrage and secret ballotting. 


The USSR Supreme Soviet is invested with plenary powers delegated 
by the people; it discusses and decides the most general and important 
questions of domestic and foreign policy of the Soviet Union. The USSR 
Supreme Soviet approves the national economic plan and the budget; it 
passes All-Union laws, binding on all citizens and institutions; it 
adopts the USSR Constitution and, when necessary, introduces amendments 
into that Constitution; it supervises the observance of the Constitu- 
tion; it forms the govermment of the USSR and alters its complement; it 
elects the USSR Supreme Court and appoints the Prosecutor General of the 
USSR; it represents the Soviet Union in international relations and 
handles interparliamentary dealings; it approves the most important 
treaties with foreign states; it organizes the armed forces of the 
country; it effects the supreme supervision of the activity of we 
state agencies and officials. 


The Deputies of the USSR Supreme Soviet are the cream of the 
people, the envoys of the worker class, the kolkhoz peasantry and the 
labor intelligentsia. Of a total of 1,443 parliamentarians, 646 are 
workers and peasants straight from production work. A total of 56 na- 
tionalities and ethnic groups are represented in the supreme govern- 
mental agency. A total of 390 Deputies, one-third of the Supreme Soviet, 
are women. The average age of the Deputies of this Supreme Soviet is 
younger than that of any bourgeois parliament: 209 are under 30; 405 
are between 30 and 40. In the 1962 elections, about 70% of the comple- 
ment of the USSR Supreme Soviet was replaced by new representatives. 


The USSR Supreme Soviet has two houses: the Union Soviet repre- 
senting the common interests of all the workers regardless of their na- 
tionality; and the Nationalities Soviet which expresses the specific needs 
and interests of each nationality and ethnic group as dictated by the 
peculiarities of economy, culture and everyday life. Both houses have 
equal rights. They can both initiate legislation. A law is considered 
to have been passed when it is adopted by both houses. Fach house cre- 
ates permanent and temporary commissions to prepare questions for dis- 
cussion by the USSR Supreme Soviet. 


The USSR Supreme Soviet meets in regular session inwhich are de- 
cided important questions of state. A presidium of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet is elected by both houses in joint session at the first meeting 
of each term to take care of the current business of top-level state ad- 
ministration. 


The USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium consists of a Chairman, Deputy 
Chairmen from each Union Republic, a Secretary and Ordinary Members. 
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It also has the nature of a supreme agency of the Soviet state in that 
it is a part of the Supreme Soviet and discharges some of that Soviet's 
functions between sessions. The most important Presidium directives 
have to be approved at regular sessions of the Supreme Soviet. — 


The USSR Council of Ministers. The Council of Ministers of the 
USSR, the government of the Soviet Union, is formed at a joint session 


of the Union Soviet and the Nationalities Soviet of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet. The Council of Ministers is responsible and answerable to the 
Supreme Soviet and, between sessions, to the Presidium of the USSR Su- 
preme Soviet. 


The USSR Council of Ministers directs the development of the econ- 
omy and culture, organizes the implementation of the state budget, car- 
ries out the laws of the USSR Supreme Soviet, assures public order, de- 
fends the interests of the state and the rights of the citizens. Within 
its competency falls the over-all management of relations with foreign 
states. It builds the armed forces of the country and directs then. 

The Council of Ministers issues its decisions in the form of decrees 
and directives. On especially important questions there are issued 
joint decrees of the CPSU Central Committee and of the USSR Council of 
Ministers, binding on all state and Party agencies. 


The USSR Council of Ministers unifies and directs the operations 
of the Ministries and subordinate institutions, directs via the Councils 
of Ministers of the Union Republics the National Economic Councils of 
the economic regions and the kolkhoz-sovkhoz production administrations. 
Representatives of the Councils of Ministers of the Union Republics are 
ex officio members of the USSR Council of Ministers. This assures the 
national Republics a say in the decisions of all questions referred to 
the sphere of All-Union competency. 


The Ministries and State Committees are agencies which head the 
individual branches of the national economy and culture. The state com 
mittees for the various branches of industry direct the scientific re-_ 
search and drafting-and-designing organizations, implement a coordinated 
technical policy and incorporate new equipment technology. 


The Ministries are subdivided into All-Union and Union Republic 
Ministries. 


The All-Union Ministries head such branches of the national econ- 
omy as are of All-Union scope and require management from a single cen- 
ter. These are: branches of industry producing machinery and electric 
power for the entire national economy, communications; maritime trans- 
port, foreign trade. 


The Union Republic Ministries are in charge of such branches of 


the national economy and culture as agriculture, trade, public health, 
culture and higher and secondary specialized education. 
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The USSR Council of Ministers is the supreme executive and mana- 
gerial authority of state in the Soviet Union. 


Republic and Local Governmental and Administrative Agencies. The 


supreme governmental agency in a Union Republic is the Supreme Soviet. 
It passes laws binding within the confines of the Republic in question, 
approves the Republic budget, etc. It differs in structure from the 
USSR Supreme Soviet in that it has but one house. The Supreme Soviet 
of a Union Republic also elects its own Presidium, the limits of whose 
competency are defined by the Republic Constitution. 


The Council of Ministers of the Union Republic is the supreme 
executive and managerial agency in the Union Republics. Directly sub- 
ordinate to it are the National Economic Council of an administrative 
region and the territorial kolkhoz-sovkhoz and sovkhoz-kolkhoz produc- 
tion administrations as well as in Republics with no oblast subdivi- 
sions. 


The supreme governmental agency in an Autonomous Republic is the 
Supreme Soviet of the Autonomous Republic, which elects the Supreme So- 
viet Presidium, forms the Council of Ministers and elects the Republic 
Supreme Court. 


The local Soviets occupy an important place in the system of agen- 
cies of government. The kray, oblast, autonomous oblast, okrug, rayon, 
city, village and settlement Soviets of Workers' Deputies are elected 
for a two-year term. These Soviets direct cultural-political and eco- 
nomic construction, factories, institutions and organizations within 
their competence; they establish the local budget, direct the activities 
of administrative agencies subordinate to them, assure public order, ob- 
servance of the laws and protection of the rights of the citizens. An 
important task of the local Soviets is improving public services. 


The local Soviets elect executive and managerial agencies, Execu- 
tive Committees. They usually form a planning commission and sections ~ 
for the various branches of economic and cultural construction to effect 
the day-to-day direction of economy and culture. Broad masses of the 
people are enlisted via the Soviets of Workers' Deputies into regular 
and operative participation in public affairs. 


The Courts and the Public Prosecutor's Office. Supervision of a 
strict observance of Soviet laws, protection of public order and of the 
rights and interests of the citizens is the task of all state agencies. 
But there are agencies which deal exclusively with these questions. 


These are the courts, the public prosecutor's office and the agencies 
for protection of public order. 


The Soviet courts are based on democratic principles. 
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The basic echelon of the courts system is the People's Court. 
There is one of these in every rayon and city. The People's Judges are 
elected for a five-year term, by universal, equal and direct suffrage 
in secret ballotting. The judges are answerable to the voters and can 
be recalled. Together with the professional judges, People's Assessors 
take part voluntarily without remuneration in the work of the court. 
They are elected at general worker meetings by show of hands for a two- 
year term. Thus, all court cases are decided collectively. | 


The appropriate Soviets elect for a five-year term okrug judges, 
judges of autonomous oblasts, krays and oblasts, autonomous and union 
republics. The supreme judicial instance of the country is the USSR 
Supreme Court, elected for a five-year term by the USSR Supreme Soviet. 


The judges are independent and subject only to the law. Legal 
proceedings are conducted in the languages of the Union and Autonomous 
Republics and the Autonomous Oblasts. Any party to a court case may 
speak in his native tongue. The public nature of the procedure in 
court cases (with the exception of a very few instances specified by 
law) assures publicity and objectivity. The accused is entitled to 
defense counsel. | 


The social roots of crime have been eliminated in our country. 
But we still have individuals who commit serious crimes, who maliciously 
violate the law. Much crime is committed in a state of intoxication, 
from motives of hooliganism or greed. The campaign against crime is 
effected by way of severe punishment of dangerous criminals and by ap- 
plying social sanctions to first offenders who may be set right -by the 
influence of the collective. | 


The Public Prosecutor's Office, a special agency for supervision 
of strict observance of the law, deals with the same problems as does 
the court but by different methods. 


The Public Prosecutor's Office instigates legal proceedings and 
conducts inquiries on criminal cases, collects evidence against crimi- 
nals and their accomplices, checks upon the legality of the actions of 
the other investigative agencies. The court examines cases submitted 
to it by the Procurator's Office with the Public Prosecutor appearing 
in court as prosecutor for the state. 


The Prosecutor's Office sees to it that the laws are really uni- 
formly interpreted throughout the whole country, regardless of local 
differences and despite any local influences at work. The supervision 
exercised by the Prosecutor's Office differs from the ordinary super- 
vision exercised by the state. The state agencies have the right, in 
the course of the exercise of their supervision and departmental con- 
trol, to interfere in the operative and managerial activities of the 
organizations supervised and in a number of instances to apply 
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disciplinary and administrative sanctions. But the only right (and it 
is also a duty) of the Prosecutor's Office in the event of a violation 
of the law is to lodge a protest, according to established procedure, 
against the act of the executive and managerial agencies of the local 
Soviets or departments, to initiate criminal, disciplinary or admini- 
strative action against officials or private citizens depending on the 
concrete circumstances. 


The agencies of the Soviet Prosecutor's Office constitute a 
single, strictly centralized system, independent of local governmental 
and administrative agencies. The Prosecutor's Office is headed by the 
Prosecutor General of the USSR, appointed for a seven-year term by the 
USSR Supreme Soviet. The Prosecutor General of the USSR appoints his 
counterpart in the republics, krays and oblasts. Okrug, rayon and city 
Prosecutors are appointed by the Prosecutors of the Union Republics and 
confirmed in office by the Prosecutor General of the Soviet Union. The 
lower-echelon Prosecutors are subordinate to the higher-echelon ones; 
this assures a speedy and meticulous discharge of the assignments given 
them. 


In our country no one may be arrested except by court order or 
by agreement of the Public Prosecutor. The Public Prosecutor's Office 
protects the inviolability of the person of the Soviet citizen. 


ection Soviet Law and Order 


Socialist Legality. The Soviet state establishes guarantees of 
an exact fulfillment of Soviet laws, i.e., socialist legality. Lenin 
adjured us to observe strictly and conscientiously the laws of the So- 
viet regime and to watch vigilantly over their implementation. This 
Lenin commandment the Party and the people are loyally obeying. Every- 
one knows that the Soviet laws are a reliable safeguard for his own 
civil rights and liberties. 


Soviet laws. express the will of the whole of the people. They 
regulate economic and other social relations, protect the socialist 
order, establish the rights and obligations of citizens and officials, 
stand on guard for public and personal property of the workers. 


The system of all these laws constitutes socialist law, which 
has several branches. 


You are already familiar with the principles of labor law. 


In everyday life, an enormous role is played by civil law. Every 
day the individual enters into a miltitude of what are called in legal 
parlance civil legal relationships. To get to school or factory you 
travel in a streetcar or bus. In buying your ticket, you are entering 
into a transport contract relationship, even if you are not aware of it 
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at the time. When you give your coat to a wardrobe assistant, you have 
already entered into a storage contract relationship. When you buy 
groceries or goods in a store, you are entering into a buying-selling 
contract relationship. When you take out books on your library card, 
you are entering into a loan contract relationship. Of course people 
usually do not even think of the legal nature of these relationships. 
But if you do not take a ticket in the streetcar or lose your library 
card, then you come into collision with the prescriptions of the law 
and you begin to understand the necessity of fulfilling the law's de- 
mands. 


We encounter still more complex relationships. For example, you 
get new living quarters. To acquire a right to them you must get an 
order from the local Soviet. The law establishes the rights and obli- 
gations of the owner of living quarters and his mutual relations with 
the housing management. There are regulations governing the use of 
living quarters and their equitable division in case of dispute. 


Civil law is of especial importance in the regulation of rela- 
tions between socialist enterprises and organizations. The law speci- 
fies the economic rights of each enterprise, defines the procedure for 
deliveries of supplies, for marketing of finished products, for trans- 
port haulage, etc. 


Civil law protects the rights of the authors of literary, scien- 
tific and artistic works; it also protects the rights of inventors and 
rationalizers. This portion of the norms of civil law is usually called 
copyright law and patent law. The individual who has made a scientific 
discovery has the right to demand recognition of his authorship and 
priority in the discovery. The right to a discovery is attested by a 
diploma according to which the author of the discovery is given the ap- 
propriate reward. All of these points are regulated by a special law 
on discoveries, inventions and rationalization suggestions. 


The field of familial-marital relations is regulated by family 
law. The registration of marriage demanded by the law aims at backing 
up a serious attitude to the family. Society is vitally interested in 
the relation between husband and wife being established from the very 
beginning upon solid foundations of mutual love and esteem, on common 
moral ideals. The law provides that both partners to the marriage shall 
have equal rights in the choice of surname, selection of a profession, 
occupation and place of residence, mutual material support and ownership 
of jointly acquired property. 


The most important civil duty of married couples who have become 
parents is the care and training of the children. The state protects 
the interests of mother and child. Failure to discharge parental obli- 
gations is in certain cases punishable by law. The children in their 
turn are obliged when they grow up to look after parents who are unable 
to work and to extend to them material assistance. 
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Various violations of socialist order still occur in our country. 
In order to combat these, the law states standards of proper behavior, 
defines what actions are criminal and establishes the appropriate punish- 
ments. This legislation is called criminal law. In ancient times, 
serious crimes such as robbery, arson and murder, were punished by the 
death penalty, or as they said in those days "decapitation." Hence the 
term "capital" punishment. 


Soviet laws establish 16 years of age as the age at which com- 
mences general criminal responsibility for the commission of any crime; 
in certain specially dangerous instances this age limit is reduced to 
14 years. Severe punishment is meted out for theft, embezzlement and 
various abuses of position and crimes of office (e.g., bribe-taking), 
infliction of bodily injury, hooliganism, personal insult, slander and 
poaching. The severest penalties, including the firing squad, are in- 
flicted upon traitors, spies and saboteurs, especially malicious em- 
bezzlers of public property, counterfeiters, foreign currency black mar- 
keteers, murderers and rapists. 


Soviet law is imbued with consequential humanitarianism. Its 
chief aim is the establishment of a firm and just social order, the 
training and improvement of human beings generally and the creation of 
the sort of atmosphere in society which will heighten intolerance of 
anti-social acts. 


Socialist legality and law not only shore up relationships al- 
ready formed but they also promote the development of new mutual rela- 
tionships. The law trains citizens up in a spirit of understanding of 
the demands of socialist order and respect for the interests of the state 
and of society; it requires a conscious and deliberate observance of the 
norms of law; i.e., it teaches a high sense of legal awareness. The law 
is not addressed to the people as a whole, it is addressed to each and 
every individual. This is why it is a mistake to think that the field 
of laws is the field only of lawyers and legal consultants. Every 
individual should act within the framework of the law, respect its de- 
mands and fulfill them to the letter. In the campaign for the Comm- 
nist way of life we mst make use both of the power of the law and of 
the power of public opinion, of the influence of the collective. 


The whole socialist law and order has as its aim the guaranteeing 
of the conditions for the free development of the human personality. 
This comes out most directly in the rights and duties of the Soviet 
citizen. 


Inseparability of Rights and Duties. The majority of the citizens 


of our country have been born and grown up during the period of the So- 
viet regime. We are accustomed to enjoying broad social rights in which 
is reflected a concern for the human individual during the whole course 
of his life. 
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When the young Soviet citizen attains the age of seven, the doors 
of the school are opened hospitably before him and when the finish with 
that elementary school millions of young people of both sexes continue 
their studies in secondary specialized schools and institutions of 
higher learning. The Soviet citizen is assured the right to an educa- 
tion. 


All children of the country go to school nowadays whereas in the 
period prior to the revolution four-fifths of them did not have the 
chance to attend school at all. The USSR holds first place in the world 
in respect of number of students. The state has assumed completely the 
outlays for education; a considerable portion of the students receive 
scholarships and other subsidies and exemptions and in the boarding- 
schools the children have not only their studies but also their living 
expenses paid out of state funds. 


When he has acquired skills and chosen a profession, every Soviet 
citizen has the opportunity of applying his powers and capacities. The 
right to work, the most important of all the social rights of the indi- 
vidual, is guaranteed by the economic system of socialism which pre- 
cludes crises and unemployment. 


In our country, the workers enjoy paid vacations. They are pro- 
vided with magnificent sanatoria, vacation homes, numerous tourist cen- 
ters, stadiums and sports fields, parks and clubs. [In case of illness, 
they receive material assistance (up to 90% of their wage) from the so- 
cial insurance funds; they also get free medical aid. The right to 
leisure and medical care is guaranteed in the USSR. 


All who have worked well in their day and attained an advanced 
age receive pensions. -Presently 22,000,000 war and labor veterans are 
getting either old age or disability pensions. In recent years the 
state has considerably increased the amounts of pensions. The right 
to material security in old age and illness is guaranteed in our coun- 


try. 


The social rights of the Soviet citizen are protected by the 
state. Any attempt to limit them for reasons of nationality or race 
is considered a criminal offense and punished by law. 


Besides their social rights, Soviet citizens enjoy broad politi- 


cal rights or liberties: freedom of speech, freedom of the press, of 


association, of assembly, of demonstration. These political freedoms 
are guaranteed not only by the law but also by material resources: the 


workers and their organizations are provided with printing-presses, sup- 
plies of paper, publishing houses and newspapers, radio, cinema and 
television. 
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Are there any limitations on political liberties? Yes, such are 
unavoidable. The Soviet press, for example, never gives space to those 
who advocate war, violence or moral depravity. The propagation of na- 
tional enmity or misanthropy is prohibited. And quite naturally, too: 
everything is prohibited that goes against the interests of the people, 
of socialism. 


Bqual rights involve equal obligations. Now, what are the obli- 
gations which the state lays upon its citizens? 


These are, first of all, the duty to work and to work conscien- 
tiously and honestly, for conscientious work strengthens our society, 
helps it to move forward. 


It is but natural that the man who works well should be at pains 
to safeguard as well as possible the fruits of his labor. Society places 


upon each citizen the duty of safeguarding and strengthening socialist 
property, the basis of our well-being. 


Soviet citizens have the duty of strictly observing the laws of 
the land, of so conducting themselves as to live up to the standards of 


socialist community living. 


A sacred duty of Soviet citizens is the defense of the homeland. 


Every young man, on reaching the age of 19, is under obligation to serve 
in the Soviet Army (secondary school graduates, when they reach the age 
of 18). 


The rights of citizens are inseparable from their duties. If 
each of us individually or the whole group of us commences not fulfill- 
ing our obligations or fulfilling them only half-heartedly, then there 
is not going to be anybody or anything to look after our rights. And 
these rights are becoming constantly richer and fuller: the character 
of work is changing, the work day is being shortened, the number of 
sanatoria and holiday homes is increasing, the number of pensions is 
growing, etc. And the reason is that human labor is becoming more pro- 
ductive; people are assuming an ever more conscientious and a 
attitude toward their duty to work. 


But there is still more to it. The organic unity of rights and 
obligations consists not only in the fact that without obligations there 
are no rights, but also in the fact that a right itself is an obligation 
and an obligation a right. Work in our country is a right and a duty. 

So is education: inthe USSR we have compulsory eight-grade education. 
And who but miserable cowards and renegades would consider the duty to 
defend their country as a burden? The overwhelming majority of our citi- 
zens consider army service precisely as a sacred right of the citizen 

to defend his country, weapons in hand. 
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That is why we do not set duties over against rights; why we ful- 
fill our obligations not under coercion but out of a deep-seated inner 
conviction. 


Section 25. Commnal Organizations of the Workers 


Worker unions and societies enhance the drive of Soviet citizens, 
serve to mould and manifest their collective habits and organizational 
capacities. Communal organizations of the workers function as volun- 
tary associations, have their own Statutes. The biggest-scale communal 
organizations are the Trade Unions, the Komsomol, the cooperatives, the 
scientific, technological, sport and cultural unions. In practice they 
embrace the entire adult population of the country. 


Trade Unions. The entire work life of the blue and white collar 
workers is bound up with the trade unions. There is a trade union or- 
ganization in every industrial enterprise, building site, sovkhoz, in- 
stitution and school. The trade unions have a membership totalling 
66,000,000. 


Lenin saw in the trade unions an organization for training and 
educating the workers and enlisting them into the administration and 
management of production; he saw them as a school for management, a 
school of Communism. 


Now, how do the trade unions discharge their tasks? 


The mill, factory or local trade union committee concludes a 
collective contract with management. This contract gives the union the 
right to take part in the drafting of the production plan (discussing 
it at a meeting of trade union members and calling for changes in it), 
to hear reports from the factory director on economic activity and, in 
case of necessity, to put before the superior managerial organization 
the question of the replacement of an incompetent administrator or of 
his punishment by disciplinary action. 


The trade unions enlist the blue and white collar workers into 
socialist competition both within the enterprise itself and with other 
enterprises. They organize the movement of Shock Workers and Brigades 
of Comminist Labor. Together with the Sovnarkhozes, they conduct mass 
invention exhibits. One of their important activities is the dissemi- 
nation of progressive work methods and promotion of creative mtual 
assistance among the personnel. The trade union committees see to it 
that the workers, engineers and clerical employees increase their quali- 
fications. The Production Conferences organized by the trade unions to- 
gether with the enterprise management serve as one of the methods for 
enlisting the workers into the administration of production. 
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With a view to expanding and deepening the democratic principles 
in the enterprise administration, the November 1962 Plenum of the CC, CPSU 
raised the question of the formation in enterprises and on building 
sites of production committees which are to participate in the discus- 
sion of plans, supervise their fulfillment, have a hand in the estab- 
lishment of work standards and staff postings. The formation of these 
committees will enhance still further the role of the general public 
in the running of the enterprise, without violating the Leninist prin- 
ciple of single command. 


The trade unions are concerned with improving the living. conditions 
of the blue and white collar workers. The mill and factory committees 
distribute living quarters in conjunction with the enterprise management. 
They dispose of a whole network of sanatoria, health resorts, holiday 
homes, tourist centers, etc. The settling of children in creches and 
kindergartens and the organization of summer holidays for school-children 
fall within their competency. The trade unions have the right of super- 
vision of state and cooperative trade, comminal feeding and home serv- 
ices. 


Trade union members enjoy a number of advantages over those not 
in the organization. Thus, they get a higher temporary disability sub- 
sidy. The subsidies come from state social security funds which are 
managed by the trade unions. These funds are accumulated almost ex- 
clusively out of deductions by factories and institutions from their 
capital funds without any material contribution from the blue and white 
collar workers themselves. Trade union members have priority in the is- 
sue of admission tickets to holiday homes and sanatoria, admission 
tickets for children to creches, kindergartens and Pioneer Camps. When 
necessary, the trade unions render material assistance to their members 
out of their own funds. 


The trade unions constitute a great cultural force. They manage 
Courts of Culture, clubs and libraries. 


Youth Union. The youth of our country spend more than ten of 
the best years of their life in the ranks of the Leninist Komsomol. 


The importance of the Komsomol in the life of the country is 
clear simply from the fact that the young people of today are the citi- 
zens of tomorrow, the future of comminism. True, they still lack the 
knowledge and experience of the elder generation but, in revenge, they 
do have fervent energy, drive, aspiration to master knowledge, skills 
and experience. 


The Komsomol has trained 77,000,000 young people during the 
period it has been in existence, from 1918 to the present (1962); this 
means that every second person among the present adult generation has 
gone through the Komsomol school. 
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The Komsomol has written vivid and unforgettable pages in the 
history of socialism. 


Civil War Period: The ist Congress of the RKSM (Russian Worker 
Youth Union) in October 1918 solemnly declared: "The world counterrevo- 
lution coming to a head in the south finds us solidly opposed to it. 
All of our revolutionary ardor, all of our youthful forces we dedicate 
to fighting it.... Not a step backwards! Long live the Soviet regime!" 
The whole membership of Komsomol organizations went voluntarily to the 
front. The Bolsheviks, said S. M. Kirov, more than once looked with 
"envy" on the heroes provided in those days by the Komsomol. 


Period of Peaceful Construction: The 6th Komsomol Congress in 
its 1924 Manifesto proclaimed: "Not for the sake of mere rhetoric, not 
from the desire to bear the best of all names, not even from the mere 
wish to honor the great man who is gone, have we taken this decision. 
No, we have taken it so that the whole of the worker youth of all the 
peoples living in the USSR, together with their vanguard, the Commnist 
Youth League may be permeated with a single will and the firm resolution 
to learn to live, work and fight in Leninist fashion, to carry out the 
orders left us by Lenin." The Komsomol members, the young people were 
now in the front line of new battles, labor campaigns. At the summons 
of the Party, they erected factories and electric power stations, laid 
down rail lines in sultry steppes and desert sands, built new cities. 

At the summons of the Party, they campaigned selflessly for kolkhoz life 
in the rural areas. At the summons of the Party, they conquered the 
heights of science and culture. 


Great Patriotic War Period: Hundreds of thousands of young 
people of both sexes went off as volunteers to the front. "JI want to 
go into battle as a Komsomol member," wrote the young soldiers in their 
applications. Of the 11,000 soldiers awarded the title of Hero of the 
Soviet Union, 7,000 were Komsomol members or Komsomol-trained. A total 
of 3,500,000 Komsomol members were awarded orders and medals of the So- 
viet Union. The partisan ranks were made up to 60% of Komsomol members’ 
and young people. The names of the fearless and courageous sons and 
daughters of the Komsomol have flown round the world on the wings of 
fame. Like veritable legends among our people live the heroic exploits 
of Viktor Talalikhin and Yuriy Smirnov, Alexander Matrosov and Gafur 
Mamedov, Liza Chaykina and Maria Mel'nikayte, heroes and heroines of 
the "Young Guard" and the "Partisan Spark." 


Hundreds of thousands of youngsters went straight from their 
school desks into the shops of factories and quickly mastered produc- 
tion work. "Work for Yourself and for your Comrade who has Gone to the 
Front!" -- such was the slogan of the Komsomol members. 


The youngsters! boundless courage was highly valued by the people. 


The Komsomol was awarded three Orders of Lenin, the Order of the Red 
Banner of Labor and the Order of the Red Banner. 
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Innate to youth is the aspiration for construction, for creative 
labor. The diligent hands of the young are erecting new blast and Mar- 
tin shops, the biggest electrical power stations in the world, they are 
building factories and mills. The Komsomol has taken upon itself the 
construction of 155 specially important projects of the Seven-Year Plan. 
The Komsomol is giving active assistance to the Party in the campaign 
for a drastic boost in farm production. Everywhere Komsomol members are 
giving evidence of their drive and initiative. 


Key to map on page 155 


A = Legend 23 = Pern! 
B = Ferrous Metallurgy 24 = Saratov 
C = Nonferrous Metallurgy 25 = Ul'yanovsk 
D= Ore Extraction Industry 26 = Rostov 
E = Chemical and Oil Industry 27 = Volgograd 
F = Electric Power Stations 28 = Kuybyshev 
G = Construction Materials Industry 29 = Sverdlovsk 
H = Paper Industry : 30 = Stavropol' 
I = Welding 31 = Orenburg 
K = New Rail Lines 32 = Ufa 
L = Electric Rail Lines 33 = Chelyabinsk 
M = Canals 34 = Astrakhan 
N = Gas and Oil Pipe Lines 35 = Kustanay 
O = Electric Power Lines 36 = Omsk 
P= Yakutsk Diamonds 37 = Novosibirsk 
| 38 = Abalakovo 
1 = Rovno 39 = Boguchany 
2= Minsk 40 = Mirnyy 
3 = Vitebsk 41 = Kzyl-orda 
4 = Leningrad 42 = Karaganda 
5 = M. Vishera 43 = Pavlodar 
6 = Murmansk 44, = Kemerovo 
7 = Kiev 45 = Achinsk 
8 = Mozyr'! 46 = Brat'ya 
9 = Moscow 47 = Barnaul 
10 = Kalinin 48 = Abakan 
11 = Vologda 49 = Resheta 
12 = Archangel 50 = Krasnoyarsk 
13 = Kherson 51 = Komsomol' sk-on-the-Amur 
14 = Kursk 52 = Irkutsk 
15 = Tula 53 = Bukhara 
16 = Ryazan! 54 = Chirchik 
17 = Shakhun' ya 55 = Dzhambul 
18 = Kharkov 56 = Tashkent 
19 = Dnepropetrovsk 57 = Fergana 
20 = Gorky 58 = Vladimir 
21 = Zhdanov 
22 = Kazan'!. 
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Currently the Komsomol has about 20,000,000 members of both sexes. 
Its influence extends to the whole of Soviet youth. The Komsomol is in 
direct charge of the Vladimir Il'ich Lenin Children's Organization of 
Young Pioneers. The Party has entrusted to the Komsomol the training of 
the rising generation. 


The Komsomol is not a Party organization but it is the assistant 
and reserve of the Comminist Party. 


Cooperative Organizations. You are familiar with the kolkhozes 
primarily as economic organizations. But the kolkhozes are at the same 


time comnungl organizations of the peasantry. 


A kolkhoz is a cooperative, i.e., a voluntary comradely associa- 
tion of peasants based on collective production and communal self- 
government. The kolkhoz members themselves decide at general meetings 
such vitally important questions as the election of the board and 
chairman, of the auditing commissions, the acceptance and expulsion of 
members of the artel', the priority for use of funds, norms for output 
and wages, mandatory minimum of work days, fixing of the size of private 
plots, etc. In the big kolkhozes, the members decide a number of ques- 
tions at meetings of trustees, plenipotentiaries, and at Brigade meet- 
ings. There function standing commissions of the general meeting. 

This allows all the members of the kolkhoz to take part in the discus- 
sion of questions of kolkhoz life. 


The kolkhozes have been granted broad initiative in the plan- 
ning and organization of production in crop raising and livestock 
breeding. They decide on their own questions of beautification and 
building up of villages and hamlets, construction of nurseries and 
kindergartens, hospitals, clubs and libraries. 


"In the improvement and perfecting of the intrakolkhoz set-up," 
writes G. Ye. Burkatskaya, Chairman of the Radyans'ka Ukraina Kolkhoz, 
twice Hero of Socialist Labor and member of the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet, "one can hardly overestimate the role of the principle 
of collectivity of leadership in kolkhoz affairs, of the further de- 
velopment of kolkhoz democracy.... My observations lead me to believe 
that we do not always make full use of the advantages inherent in the 
very nature of a kolkhoz as such. The kolkhoz has not fulfilled its 
role as a school for management if it has not enlisted into the busi- 
ness of management the workers themselves, has not unleashed their cre- 
ative initiative in the interests of a growth of public production. 


"Our kolkhoz everyday life abounds in examples which again and 
again offer convincing proof that coliective management of the land is 
a really marvelous way of training the kolkhoz members up in a ane 
of communism." 
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In our country there are consumer cooperatives which improve trade 
in the rural areas, organize the marketing of surplus farm produce and 
cater to the general public. They have more than 43,000,000 shareholders. 
The Housing Construction Cooperatives help the general public to improve 
housing conditions. 


Various Societies. There are in the country many other commnal 
organizations recruiting members by profession or special interests (for 
example, hunters' societies, anglers' societies, etc.). There are those 
which organize the scientific and cultural activity of the masses. Such 
are; the Society for the Propagation of Political and Scientific Knowl- 
edge; the societies of pedagogical, medical and other scientific person- 
nel; many scientific-technical societies; societies of rationalizers and 
inventors; writers', journalists', composers', artists', cinema workers! 
and architects' unions and unions of other ranks of the creative intel- 
ligentsia. 


Other societies organize physical culture activities or propagate 
defense skills and knowledge. Such are the Union of Sports Societies 
and Organizations, the Voluntary Society for Cooperation with the Arny, 
Air Force and Navy; the Red Cross and the Red Crescent Societies; the 
Society for the Protection of Nature and Greenery. 


A whole group of voluntary societies organize Soviet citizens for 
the peace campaign and promote friendship with the peoples of other coun- 
tries. Such are the Soviet Society for Friendship and Cultural Liaison 
with Foreign Countries; the Soviet Committee for the Defense of Peace; 
the Committee of Soviet Women; and the Committee of Youth Organizations 
of the USSR. 


All of these and numerous other voluntary unions operate on the 
principle of voluntary comminal activity. Their influence embraces many 
millions. 


Whatever their specific nature, all the communal organizations 
pursue in the final analysis one common aim, that of developing the 
initiative and activity of the workers and aiding the Party and the 
state in the resolution of the tasks of Communist construction. 


The activity of all the communal organizations and unions is or= 
ganized and correlated by the Communist Party. The Party does not issue 
any orders to the commnal organizations; it rather directs their ac- 
tivity in the main via the commnists who are active in them. The com 
minal unions try by their activities to implement consistently the policy 
of the Party, that most authoritative socio-political organization of 
socialist society, its acknowledged leader. 
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Questions for Consideration and Discussion 


1. Describe the basic changes in the social structure of Soviet 
society. 


2. How do the Soviets promote the development of the creative 
initiative and independent activity of workers, peasants and intelli- 
gentsia? Familiarize yourself with the activities of the local Soviet, 
its Executive Committee and its sections. Get together a report to the 
school on the work of the Public Prosecutor, a People's Judge, a Chief 
of Police. 


3. Why must one know how not only to claim his rights but, even 
more important, honestly and conscientiously to fulfill his duties to 
society? Why is it important to instill respect for Soviet laws? 


4. Familiarize yourself with the work of the local Trade Union 
Committee. 
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PART III 
THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
Chapter Seven 
The Party -- Our Helmsman 


Founded by the great Lenin, the Party of the Communists has led 
the peoples of our country to the triumph of socialism and is presently 
directing the full-scale construction of Communism. By its revolution- 
ary activity and its revolutionary ideas, the Communist Party is exert- 
ing a powerful influence on the entire course of world history; it is 
emerging as a crucial political force of the present day. 


Section 26. Mind, Honor and Conscience of Our Age 


Policy Line of the 20th CPSU Congress. It has been precisely be- 
cause of the Communist Party and its bold leadership of the Soviet peo 


ple along the uncharted paths of history in the creation of a new life 
that our country has risen to the summit of social progress. The key 

to the strength of the Party's policy line lies in the fact that it 
starts from the vital interests of the people, expresses the longings 
and aspirations of the millions-strong masses and is based on the theory 
of scientific Communism, on the teachings of Marx and Lenin. 


The 20th Congress of the Communist Party, held in February 1956, 
was of great importance in the life of the Party and of the people asa 
whole. This Congress cast a balance sheet of the whole period of the 
development of Party and country since the death of Lenin; it resolved 
the emergent theoretical and practical questions of domestic and inter- 
national life; it broadened the horizons and prospects of our forward 
advance. The Congress restored and consolidated in Party and state life 
the Leninist principles of collective leadership; it enhanced the organ- 
izational and educational role of the Party in the life of Soviet so- 
clety. This made possible a sharp upswing in the creative activity of 
Party and people. 
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The resolutions of the 20th Congress speeded up the rates of de- 
velopment of society. A nation-wide reorganization of the management 
of industry and construction was effected; socialist principles of 
economic management were perfected; National Economic Councils were 
created. A reorganization of the Machine-Tractor Stations was carried 
out as were also other measures to strengthen the kolkhoz system. The 
rights of the local governmental agencies and of the Union Republics were 
expanded; the role of the Trade Unions, the Komsomol and other communal 
organizations was enhanced. An educational reform was instituted in the 
grade schools and the institutions of higher learning. The Party as- 
sured the further development of socialist democracy. Questions of 
foreign policy began to be resolved boldly and with initiative. 


The explanation of the successes achieved by the USSR in this 
period lies in the fact that the CPSU and its Central Committee con- 
demned, with Leninist boldness and frankness, the Stalin personality 
cult and adopted resolute measures to eliminate the consequences of this 
cult. 


The Stalin personality cult developed in the 1930s. 


The USSR was and had been building socialism in a complex and 
difficult situation. The struggle with the exploiter classes, with do- 
mestic and foreign enemies, demanded a heightened vigilance and a cen 
tralization of leadership. As head of the Central Committee, Stalin 
made use of the power concentrated in his hands in order to exalt his 
own personality and began to perpetrate crass violations of socialist 
legality and of the Leninist principles of Party and state life. 


He staged a witch hunt which led to repressions against many 
honest persons. In order to justify the mass repressions, Stalin ad- 
vanced in 1937 the thesis that the class struggle was allegedly to be- 
come more and more aggravated in our country in proportion to the fur- 
ther advance of the Soviet state. This thesis was devoid of any theo- 
retical foundation, for the liquidation of the exploiter classes and 
the triumph of socialism had led to the establishment of socio-political 
and ideological unity on a firm basis in Soviet society. 


The unfortunate character traits of Stalin played a great role 
in the emergence of the personality cult. Lenin had already noted as 
early as 1922 that Stalin was churlish and capricious. The successes 
of the Soviet state turned Stalin's head. He ceased to reckon with any- 
one else's opinion, considering himself infallible. : 


Stalin did not have faith in the masses nor did he feel any need 
for communication with them. He segregated himself from the workers and 
peasants, did not go into the factories or the kolkhozes. Because of 
his lack of confidence in the masses, Stalin relied not on the Party 
but rather on punitive agencies and he instilled into state institutions 
a practice foreign to the Leninist principles of government. 
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During Stalin's lifetime, it was very hard to combat his person- 
ality cult. And this was not because of any lack of personal courage. 
In the context of the personality cult, all the successes achieved by 
socialism and the victory in the Great Patriotic War were tied in with 
the name of Stalin. Any intervention against him would not have re- 
ceived popular support and would have been considered anti-Soviet. 
Furthermore, many of the facts attesting to the improper actions of 
Stalin and his violation of socialist legality became known only after 
his death, after the exposure of the crimes of Beria and the establish- 
ment of Party control over the state security agencies. 


The personality cult did not and could not alter the nature of 
the socialist system, its economic and political foundation. The masses 
of the workers, many millions strong, remained the crucial motive force 
of the development of Soviet society. The Party continued to be a liv- 
ing, active organism and the local Party organizations did great work. 
The personality cult did,.of course, slow down the development of our 
country and did damage to its international position. The USSR could 
have developed still more rapidly and successfully. Nevertheless, even 
in the context of the personality cult, the Soviet people and the Party 
did achieve big advances and forged forward along the path of socialisn. 


The Party's major effort at eliminating the personality cult en- 
countered bitter opposition on the part of the anti-Party group of frac- 
tionaries, Molotov, Kaganovich, Malenkov and others. They tried to turn 
the Party back to the methods of leadership and the procedures of the 
Stalin personality cult period. The Central Committee Plenum (June 1957) 
resolutely exposed the anti-Party group and put them to ideological rout. 
The entire Party and the whole of the people unanimously approved the 
decisions of the June CC Plenun. 


At the extraordinary 21st Congress in January-February 1959, the 
Party adopted the Seven-Year Plan for development of the national economy 
of the Soviet Union and formulated the basic mechanisms of the construc- 
tion of Commnism. _The Congress made the point that the country had | 
entered into a new period, the period of the full-scale construction of 
a Commnist society. 


Because of the colossal advances which had occurred in the coun- 
try since the 20th and 2ist Congresses and because of the enormous theo- 
retical and practical activity of the Party and of its Central Committee, 
it became possible to elaborate and adopt the new CPSU Program. 


Party of the People. With the total and definitive triumph of 
socialism in our country and the consolidation of the socio-political 
and ideological unity of Soviet society, there has been a change ef- 
fected in the Party as well. The historical mission of the worker class, 
the establishment of Commnism, has become the task of all Soviet citi- 
zens. Therefore the CPSU has been converted from the Party of the worker 
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class into the party of the whole people. The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union is the militant and tested vanguard of the Soviet people, 
uniting on a voluntary basis the progressive and most aware portion of 
the worker class, the kolkhoz peasantry and the intelligentsia of the 


USSR. 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Union came into being as the 
party of the Russian proletariat, as its progressive and organizing 
echelon, at the turn of the last century. The Leninist Party has given 
our country such unblemished characters, fervent revolutionaries and 
talented organizers as F. E. Dzerzhinskiy, Ya. M. Sverdlov, N. V. Kry- 
lenko, S. M. Kirov, G K. Ordzhonikidze, M. V. Frunze, V. V. Kuybyshev, 
A. S. Bubnov, G. I. Petrovskiy, S. G. Shaumyan, V. Ya. Chubar', V. K. 
Blyukher, A. F. Myasnikov, P. P. Postyshev, R. S. Zemlyachka and many, 
many more. The names of the heroic sons and daughters of the Party will 
shine forever as stars in the history of the struggle for the cause of 
the worker class, for socialism and Comnunisn. 


From the very inception of its organization and activity, the 
Party emerged on the historical arena as a genuinely popular Party. The 
Party of the worker class expressed most fully the vital interests of 
the overwhelming majority of the people. The great goal the Party had 
set itself rallied round it the working class, the laboring peasantry 
and the intelligentsia and converted the Party into the mirror of the 
hopes and longings and needs of all the peoples of the country. 


The popular character of the Communist Party finds expression 
preeminently in its very composition. The Party counts 10,000,000 mem 
bers and candidates. More than half (52%) are workers and kolkhoz mem 
bers. Among the white collar workers in the Party, the overwhelming 
portion are technical engineering personnel, farm specialists, teach- 
ers, doctors and other persons doing intellectual work, who have come 
from among the workers and peasants. More than 70% of all our Comm - 
nists are occupied in branches of material production, are working di- 
rectly in mills and factories, on building sites and in transport, in 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes. [In the ranks of the Party are to be found 
representatives of more than 100 nationalities and ethnic groups living 
in our country. The attraction to the Communist Party is exceptionally 
great. In the last five years the Party has received a half a million 
persons annually into its ranks. The growth in Party membership wit- 
nesses to the Party's enormous authority and the solid ties it has 
with the broad masses of the people. 


But the point is not merely the quantitative growth of the Party. 
Lenin said: "Jf we are not to be merely formally the Party of the 
masses, we have got to attract broader and broader masses of the people 
into all Party affairs." The CPSU fulfills this instruction by leading 
the masses and at the same time living for the interests of the masses, 
learning from them, consulting with the people on all cardinal ques- 
tions. 
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_ Authority of Leaders. Not a single class in history has ever 
been able to succeed unless it has had its own political chiefs, capa- 
ble of organizing the movement and directing it. As Lenin said, the 
working class, which is leading the difficult and stubborn battle all 
over the world for total liberation, needs authorities. 


The Communist Party has experienced, tested leaders, true disci- 
ples of the great Lenin, who are skilfully executing the direction of 
the economic, political and cultural construction of Communism and pur- 
suing a flexible foreign policy. One group that enjoys deserved au- 
thority among the people and the Party is the Leninist Presidium of . 
the CPSU CC, including Comrades L. I. Brezhnev, G. I. Voronov, A. P. © 
Kirilenko, F. R. Kozlov, A. N. Kosygin, 0. V. Kuusinen, A. I. Mikoyan, 
N. V. Podgornyy, D. S. Polyanskiy, M. A. Suslov, N. S. Khrushchev, 

N. M. Shvernik. The leaders of the Communist Party have come from the 
midst of the people and they dedicate to the people their powers, ener 
and knowledge. : 


An example of a Leninist-type leader who enjoys great authority 
among Party and people is N. S. Khrushchev, First Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the CPSU and Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR. | | 


N. S. Khrushchev 
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N. S. Khrushchev was born on 17 April 1894 into a miner's family 
in the village of Kalinovka in the former Kursk Guberniya. From early 
youth he worked as a hired laborer: first as a shepherd in the coun- 
try, later as a mechanic in the factories and mines of the Donets 
Basin. His elementary education he got for the most part by private 


study. 


He became a member of the Party in 1918, was an active partici- 
pant in the Civil War on the Southern Front. When the country started 
reconstruction of the national economy and socialist construction, he 
returned to his native Donets Basin, worked in the mines, was chosen 
for directorial Party work. In 1929, he began studies at the Industrial 
Academy. 


At the termination of his studies, N. S. Khrushchev was again 
sent back to Party work, first in Moscow, later in the Ukraine. [In the 
years of the Great Patriotic War he was on active service, was a member 
of the War Council on many fronts, took an active part in the prepara- 
tion of the offensive which routed the German Fascist troops on the 
Volga and liberated the Ukraine. In the postwar period, he worked 
energetically at raconstruction and further development of the na- 
tional economy. ; 


N. S. Khrushchev has since 1934 been a member of the Central Conm- 
mittee of the Party and was chosen its First Secretary in 1953; in 1958, 
he was appointed to the post of Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR. | 


His initiative, wealth of political experience and tireless ac- 
tivity have secured him an outstanding role in the whole of the enormous 
organizatorial and theoretical work of the Leninist CC and in all areas 
of our domestic and foreign policy. 


For his great services to the people and the state, Nikita Ser- | 
geyevich Khrushchev has thrice been awarded the title of Hero of Social- 
ist Labor. For his outstanding work in the cause of the strengthening 
of peace, he has been awarded the International Lenin Peace Prize. 


The life of N. S. Khrushchev, like that of other Soviet leaders 
as well, is a vivid confirmation of the profoundly popular and grass- 
roots character of our system and of the Communist Party. 


The Most Experienced and the Most Tempered. The CPSU is the old- 
est of all the Marxist-Leninist parties now in existence. It has the 


greatest wealth of experience in the revolutionary struggle for the vic- 
tory of the proletarian revolution and for the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, for doctrinal purity of Marxism-Leninism and for the consoli- 
dation of Party unity. Under the leadership of the CPSU, our country 
was the first to forge the road to socialism and to address itself to 
the full-scale construction of Commnisn. 


ae 


In its relations with the fraternal parties, the CPSU, like the 
other Marxist-Leninist parties, comes out in favor of the parity, in- 
dependence and sovereignty of all the national echelons of the interna- 
tional worker class, in favor of the principles of proletarian inter- 
nationalism. 


In the Communist movement, there are no "superior" parties and 
no "subordinate" ones. Each of the fraternal parties is responsible 
to the worker class, to the laborers of its own country, to all the work- 
ers and to the Communist movement, for its fate, its successes and its 
failures. Subordination of one party to another is just as incompatible 
with the nature of the Communist movement as is any inequality between 
socialist countries. 


At the same time, the activities of the CPSU and of the Soviet 
people and their results are of epoch-making significance and serve as 
model for the discharge of one's international duty to the international 
Communist movement and to the peoples of the world. 


As it resolves the problems of Communist construction, the CPSU 
is developing and enriching Marxism-Leninism. From the CPSU mankind 
has received a scientifically grounded plan for the establishment of a 
Communist society. | 


The decisions of the CPSU Congresses and of the Central Committee 
Plenums are always the focus of attention among the fraternal Comminist 
Parties and of the general public all over the world. 


"Your sessions, Comrades, your resolutions, your work are of 
enormous significance for all the Comminist and Worker Parties, for all 
the socialist countries, for all peoples, for the whole of mankind," 
said V. Gomulka, First Secretary of the CC of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party, at the 22nd CPSU Congress. 


Section 27. Program and Statute of the CPSU 


An Ideological and Organizational Weapon. At every stage of its 
historical path, the CPSU has always elaborated its Program, in which 


the chief aims of the Party and the ways in which to attain those aims 
were defined from a scientific standpoint. The Program serves as the 
basis of the practical activity of the Party. 


n the first Program, adopted in 1903 at the 2nd Congress of the 
RSDWP /Russian Social Democratic Workers Party/, the Party summoned the 
worker class and all the laborers of Russia to the battle for the over- 
throw of the Tsarist autocracy and the subsequent abolition of the bour- 
geois system and order and the establishment of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. This Program was fulfilled as a result of the victory of 
the February Revolution and the subsequent triumph of the Great October 
Revolution and the creation of the Soviet state. 


meee 


In 1919, the 8th Congress of the RCP(B) /Russian Communist Party 
(Bolshevik)/ approved the second Program which, like the first, had been 
elaborated with the direct participation and under the direction of Lenin. 
This Program was directed to the establishment of socialism and has also 
been fulfilled. 


In October 1961, the 22d Congress of the CPSU adopted the third 
Program in the Party's history. N.S. Khrushchev pointed up the inter- 
relatedness of the three programs by comparing them to a three-stage 
rocket. The first stage (Program) was blast-off of our country from 
the capitalist world; the second boosted our country to socialism alti- 
tude; the third is calculated to put it into the orbit of Commmisn. 


The new Program collated the practical experience gained in the 
construction of socialism and outlined an imposing plan for the develop- 
ment of the world system of socialism and provided a thorough analysis 
of contemporary imperialism. 


The main point about the new Program is that it is a concrete, 
scientifically grounded plan for the construction of communism. The 
Program provides clear and incisive answers to the questions as to what 
communism is and what are the main ways to achieve it. It reflects the 
unity of theory and practice in Communist construction and marks a new 
stage in the development of Marxist-Leninist teaching. 


The supreme goal of the Party, says the Program, is to establish 
a communist society, upon whose banner is written: "From each according 
to his capacities; to each according to his needs." All the laborers 
of the USSR are vitally interested in the actualization of this prin- 
ciple. The new Program is the Program of the entire Soviet people. 


Fulfillment of the Program is going to exercise a crucial influ- 
ence on the entire course of world history, on the result of the peace- 
ful competition of the two systems. There will be a speeding up of the 
realization of the age-old dream of humanity. The CPSU Program is per- 
meated by the spirit of socialist internationalism, by the ideas of hu- 
manism, peace and fraternity among nations. The whole of progressive 
mankind is interested in the realization of the Program. The Party con- 
siders Communist construction in the USSR as the great international 
task of the Soviet people. 


Tne laboring people are calling the new Program the Communist 
Manifesto of the present era. It is a powerful ideological weapon in 
the campaign for Communism, in the exposure of the bourgeois ideology. 


It is on the basis of the Program that there has been compiled the 
Party Statute, its organizational weapon in the battle for Communism. It 
defines membership in the Party, the rights and duties of Communists, the 
organizational structure of the Party, the principles of intra-Party 
democracy. 
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A High Calling. How and why does a man become a Communist? He 
is led into the ranks of the Party by ideological impulsions, an under- 
standing of the justice of the cause for which the Communists are fight- 


ing. 


Communists are men of clear mind, strong will and fervent heart. 
They are always to be found where things are most difficult. The Comm- 
nists led the workers and the laboring masses who had risen to the over- 
throw of the power of the capitalists and big landowners; they roused 
the people to the defense of the conquests of October. In the most dif- 
ficult conditions of the first years of the construction of the new life, 
the Communists were where factory chimneys were going up, cities were 
being founded, kolkhozes organized, in a word where the fate of social- 
ism was being decided. They were the ones who during the Great Patriotic 
War threw themselves with grenades attached to them under the Fascist 
tanks and plunged in blazing aircraft upon the enemy columns; it was 
they who, after victory over the enemy, mobilized the people for the 
reconstruction and boosting of the national economy. 


Kirill Orlovskiy has been in the Party 23 years. His whole life 
is a model of service to Party and people. In 1918 he headed the parti- 
sans who routed the German occupation forces before Bobruysk. In the 
1920s, he fought with the White Guardists and Poles. In 1936, he 
fought in Spain. In 1941, he was again at the front in the forests of 
Belorussia. Years of battle with the fascist troops; dozens of bold 
sallies. One of these clashes had a tragic outcome: he was seriously 
wounded, lost one arm, had a serious operation on the other, lost his 
hearing almost. 


"My physical defects no longer permit me to be a soldier," writes 
Lt. Col. Orlovskiy to his Party organization. "But I was trained by 
the Communist Party and I have no greater joy in life, no other aim than 
to work for the good of my beloved country. Now the question arises in 
my mind; have I really given all I have to the country, to the Party?" 
In 1945 he journeys from Moscow to the Belorussian village of Myshko- 
vichi which has been destroyed by the fascists; he there begins to run 
the Rassvet Kolkhoz. Again hard work, study, sleepless nights. Now 
the Rassvet Kolkhoz is one of the best kolkhozes in the country. And 
this is thanks to Communist K. P. Orlovskiy, Hero of the Soviet Union 
and Hero of Socialist Labor. 


And here is another example. Since she was 16, Yuliya Vecherova 
has been employed in the Ravenstvo spinning mill, in Ivanovo Oblast. 
Her whole life has been bound up with this mill which has become her 
home. 


For a long time the trimming section in this mill had been lagging 


behind; it was one of the sections where things were hardest. And the 
young girl asked to be posted there to work. She had to learn to run 
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machines that were new to her, get used to new work methods. A month 
went by and she was the first in the trimming section to overfulfill her 
quota. Others followed in her footsteps and soon trimming ceased to be 
a bottleneck. 


But Communist Vecherova was thinking about something else: how 
best to carry out Communist mechanization in her shop, eliminating idling 
of machinery. Prolonged searchings and thought, checking on every move 
made at the machines. And again deserved success. [In the summer of 
1959, Yuliya Vecherova had attained the spinning quota earmarked for 
the last year of the Seven-Year Plan in respect of productivity of labor. 
The drive initiated by the progressive spinner was seized upon by others 
as well. Qn the eve of the 22nd CPSU Congress, more than 20,000 spin- 
ners of the Ivanovo Oblast alone had adopted Yuliya Vecherova's methods. 


Admission into the Party is a strictly individual procedure. "Any 
citizen of the Soviet Union can become a member of the CPSU," says the 
Statute, "who accepts the Party Program and Statute, is actively partici- 
pating in the construction of Communism, is working in one of the Party 
organizations, fulfilling the decisions of the Party and paying member- 
ship dues." New members are taken from among the candidates who have 
put in the one-year candidature period as provided by the Statute. Per- 
sons 18 years of age may enter the Party. Those under 21 are received 
into the CPSU exclusively via the Komsomol. 


The Komsomol has already recommended and prepared for acceptance 
into the Party about 7,000,000 persons. To become a Communist is the 
cherished dream of every Komsomol member. The Komsomol Statute says: 
"The member of the Komsomol considers it the greatest honor to become 
a member of the Communist Party." The Komsomol members devote all their 
activity and study to preparing themselves for entry into the ranks of 
the Party. 


The main demand the Party is now making upon its members is active 
participation in the construction of communism. The Communist must fur- 
nish an example of a conscientious attitude to work, high ideals and 
moral purity, implacability to shortcomings and defects; he must be sen- 
sitive and considerate in human relations. 


The source of the power and invincibility of the CPSU lies in the 
ideological and organizational solidarity of the Party, in the conscien- 


tious and voluntary fulfillment by Communists of their duty. 


The rights of the Communist assure him the opportunity for active 
participation in the life of the Party. The CPSU member enjoys the right 
of voting for and being elected to Party agencies. He takes part in free 
and businesslike discussion at Party meetings and in the Party press of 
questions of policy and of the practical activity of the Party. He has 
the right to criticize any Communist regardless of that Commnist's 
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post, to demand personal participation in meetings or sessions where 
his own activity or conduct is being discussed. The Communist may have 
recourse with questions or petitions to any Party instance up to and 
including the CPSU Central Committee. 


The Primary Organization. [In their place of employment, Comm- 
nists are joined together into a primary Party organization. Such an 
organization can be formed if there are not less than three Party mem- 
bers available. By the time of the 22nd Congress, there were about 
300,000 primary Party organizations of the CPSU in existence. They 
are the very foundation of the Party. 


The supreme voice of the primary organization is the Party meet- 
ing. It is held not less than once a month. Non-Party members as well 
are invited to open Party meetings. For the expedition of current busi- 
‘ness Communists annually elect in a reports-election campaign an office 
or committee, headed by a Secretary. All important questions are de- 
cided not by the Secretary on his own but in consultation with the 
other members of the Party office, i.e., jointly. 


Take a look at the work of the members of the Office, of the 
Secretary, of the rank-and-file Communists. They are being asked for 
advice and assistance on the most varied matters. Communists are inter- 
ested in everything: the reorganization of a shop and the condition of 
a factory kindergarten, a rationalization suggestion and some family 
dispute, the conduct of a meeting and any case of injustice, the housing 
question and the organization of leisure activities. On proposal of 
the Party Office or of the entire primary organization, management, 
trade union committee or Komsomol committee will be called in on vari- 
ous important questions. The appropriate decision is adopted whose 
fulfillment is checked upon by the Party Office. 


The main thing in the activity of the primary organization is 
work with people, their training (political and moral) and the afford- 
ing of all manner of assistance in the organization of work and home 
life. A key role in this is played by the personal example of the Com 
minist and by his model fulfillment of Party assignments. 


Structure of the Party. The production principle is the basis 
of the structure of Party organizations and their directorial agencies 


right up the line. What is the advantage of this principle? 


The amalgamation of Comminists according to their work sites 
allows the Party organizations to concentrate their main attention on 
economic questions, to subordinate to these questions all other types 
of work -- organizational, ideological and cultural-educational. 


The immediate leadership of Party organizations of kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes is effected by the Party Committees of the Kolkhoz-Sovkhoz 
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Production Administrations. In the cities, the activities of the Party 
organizations are directed by the Urban and Rayon Party Committees. [n- 
dustrial enterprises located in rural areas are directed by zonal indus- 
trial-production Party Committees. | 


In krays and oblasts are formed, as a rule, two independent Party 
organizations. (One embraces the Communists employed in industry, con- 
struction, transport, educational institutions and scientific research 
institutes and in establishments servicing industrial production and 
construction work. The other takes in the Commnists employed in kol- 
khozes, sovkhozes and in educational institutions and research insti- 
tutes and enterprises and establishments connected with agricultural 
production. 


In krays and oblasts there are kray or oblast Party committees 
for direction of industrial production and, again, independent ones for 
agricultural production. The CC of the Communist Party of the Union 
Republics in their turn have a CC Office for direction of industrial 
production and a CC Office for direction of agricultural production. 

A CC Presidium is elected in the Central Committees of the Communist 
Parties of the Union Republics to decide questions of interest to the 
whole Republic in question and to coordinate the activity of the branch 
offices. 


The guiding principle of Party structure and intra-Party democ- 
racy is democratic centralism. It stipulates: 


a) that all directorial agencies of the Party from bottom to top 
are elective; 


b) that these agencies are periodically answerable to their 
Party organizations and their superior agencies; 


c) that strict Party discipline prevails and a subordination of © 
the minority to the majority; 


d) that the decisions of higher on are a 
binding on the lower-echelon ones. 


The CPSU Program and Statute provide for a further strengthen 
of the Leninist standards of Party life. The most important of these 
are the development of intra-Party democracy and the intensification of 


collectivity of leadership. 


Collectivity of leadership permits of uniting into a single func- 
tioning whole the knowledge, skills, experience and talents of many peo- 
ple. [It was not by accident that Lenin called the Party the collective 
leader of the masses. In the drive to strengthen the collectivity of 
leadership and develop intra-Party democracy, the Party has introduced 
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the practice of systematic renewal of all its elective agencies. Con- 
tinuity of leadership is, of course, assured in the process. 


Favorable conditions are assured in the Party for the free and 
practical discussion of questions of Party policy and practical ac- 
tivity. To this end the role of Party meetings, conferences and Con- 
gresses has been enhanced. There has been a development in every way 
possible of criticism and auto-criticism as a means for bringing to 
light errors and shortcomings and properly training staffs. The paid 
Party machinery is being steadily curtailed. Thousands of Communists 
are being enlisted as voluntary personnel. 


Intra-Party democracy and collectivity of leadership are com- 
bined with a high degree of organization and unity in the Party, with 
strict Party discipline. 


All of this makes the Party the highest form of socio-political 
organization. [In the working out of its own structure and the perfec- 
tion of methods of self-government, the CPSU is setting an example to 
the other communal organizations. 


CPSU Congresses are held not less than once every four years. 
They have the right to review, alter and approve the CPSU Program and 
Rules; they hear and approve the reports of the Central Committee, 
the Central Auditing Committee and the other central organizations; tney 
define the Party line on questions of domestic and foreign policy, elect 
the central agencies of the Party. 


In the intervals between Congresses, the entire activity of the 
CPSU is directed by the Central Committee. It assembles in plenary 
sessions (Plenums) not less than once every six months. The Cer.tral 
Committee elects: a Presidium to direct the work of the CC between 
Plenums; a Secretariat for the expedition of current business. [In the 
CC there is a CPSU CC Office for industry and construction, a CPSU CC 
Office for agriculture, a CPSU CC Office for the chemical industry and 
light industry, a CPSU CC Office for the RSFSR. Attached to the CPSU 
CC are created: a Commission for Party organizational questions, an 
Ideological Commission and a Party Commission. Together with the USSR 
Council of Ministers, the CPSU CC forms the Committee of Party-State 
Control. 


The Central Committee of the CPSU is the collective leader of 


the Party and of the Soviet people, the high command of the ideoiocgi- 


cal, political and organizational battle for the construction of Con- 
munism. 


To the Central Committee are elected the best and most experi- 


enced Communists who are well-versed in Party and economic construction, 
in industry, agriculture, culture, science and military affairs. 
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The decisions of the Central Committee are binding on all Party 
organizations and on each individual Communist. 


The ideological and organizational solidarity of the CPSU ac- 
quires a special importance in the period of the full-scale construc- 
tion of Communism. The reason is the intensification of the leadership 
action of the Party upon all aspects of the life of our society. 


Section 28. Growth of the Role of the Party in the Construction of Com- 


muni sm 


The Party is the most progressive and aware echelon of the people. 
It does not, even in the most complicated situations, lose sight of the 
over-all picture, clearly sees the road to Comminism and leads the many 
millions of the masses along that road. It is Marxist-Leninist teaching 
which affords the Party the opportunity of effecting scientificaliy 
based leadership of society. In the activity of the CPSU, revolutionary 
theory emerges in inextricable unity with practice. 


Unity of Theory and Practice. All of the historical triumphs of 
the Soviet people attest to the successful application and creative 
development of Marxism-Leninism. Whereas it used to be that the busi- 
ness of the construction of Communism was considered as being a matter 
of the distant future, it has now come to be a question of current pol- 
icy, has merged right into practical activity as such. 


The creative elaboration by the Party of the big theoretical 
questions is of enormous practical importance. And our practical suc- 
cesses in the construction of Communism afford a basis for the develop- 
ment of theory. 


The new CPSU Program is a model of theoretical work forging a 
road to practical endeavor. Its cardinal scientific propositions on 
the mechanisms of the metamorphosis of socialism into communism have 
been brought by the Party to the attention of the masses in the form 
of certain definite practical assignments; the creation of the material- 
technical base for Comminism; the moulding of Communist social relations; 
the training of the new man. Then these assignments are made still more 
concrete, embodied in the long-range and current national economic plans 
of the country, of the economic regions, of the individual enterprises, 
etc. 


Thus, thanks to the unity of theory and practice in the Party's 
activity, we have a perfectly clear idea of the path to Commnism, know 
wnat tasks we have to resolve today and what ones tomorrow. This affords 
a guarantee of the attainment of the goal within the shortest possible 
period of time and with the least possible outlays. 
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Main Line of Leadership. The conversion of the CPSU into the 
Party of all the people has expanded its directorial influence on all 
aspects of social life. 


First of all, there is an increase in the demands for leadership 
of the socialist economy, for organizational-managerial work. Ina 20- 
year period scope of industrial and agricultural production has to be 
increased several times over. Into the national economy will be incor- 
porated automatic production lines, electronic computers, atomic energy 
and other advances of science and technology. The vigorous development 
of the production forces demands that they be highly organized, thought- 
fully distributed geographically, constantly renewed and developed. 


It is not hard to grasp how the role of Party leadership grows 
in this connection. Every practical step mst be substantiated theoreti- 
cally and prepared for from all sides. And all the while the sights must 
be kept fixed, not losing sight of the main chance. 


In recent years the Party has effected a drastic focussing of at- 
tention upon questions of the concrete direction and management of the 
national economy. At Central Committee Plenums the emergent tasks of 
Communist construction have been being systematically considered and 
discussed. 


The November (1962) CPSU CC Plenum adopted important decisions 
on reorganization of the Party leadership and direction of the national 
econony. 


The Party agencies used to be structured on the territorial prin- 
ciple. One and the same Party Committee, e.g., an Obkom (Oblast Commit- 
tee), would have to deal both with industry and with agriculture. Such 
a structure did not permit of a concrete handling of all branches in 
systematic fashion; it made impossible a timely overcoming of defects, 
gave rise to paper-management and crash drives in the direction of the 
economy, interfered with the proper posting and assignment of staffs and 
with the best use of their skills and experience. 


The reorganization of Party leadership and direction work assures 
@ more concrete and planned direction of industry, construction and ag- 
riculture, ties in still further the organizational and ideological work 
with the tasks of the construction of the material-technical base of 
commnism and the training of the new man. 


The Plenum outlined measures for the reorganization of scientific 
research and designing organizations. To eliminate fragmentation in 
their operations, these organizations have been handed over to the com- 
petency of the state committees of the USSR Council of Ministers for the 
various branches of production. 
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Great attention was devoted by the Plenum to questions of per- 
fecting planning and development of democratic principles of managerial 
direction. 


The Central Committee is teaching the Party organizations and 
all Communists on the best available models how to conduct and manage 
properly our great socialist economy. The activity of Communists and 
of Party agencies is judged by concrete results in the operation of 
factory and building site, kolkhoz and sovkhoz, scientific institution, 
oblast and republic. Lenin said that economic management is the most 
interesting sort of politics for us. 


The enhancement of the role of the Party is demanded also by 
changes occurring in the political life of the country. The closer 
comminism approaches, the more vividly is demonstrated the creative 
activity of the popular masses and of their communal organizations. 
New millions of laborers are being enlisted into the conduct of state 
business and production. All of this requires assistance and leader- 
ship on the part of the CPSU. 


The period of full-scale Communist construction requires an in- 
tensification of ideological work among the masses. The main thing at 
the present time is to arm each and every wrker with a knowledge of 
the CPSU Program and the capacity to implement this great plan. 


Methods of Party Leadership. The higher the awareness of the 
masses, the better are our plans going to be fulfilled and the nearer 
commnism is to us. Therefore a cardinal method of Party leadership is 
the development in every way possible of the creative activity and in- 


dependent initiative of the workers. 


To this end the Party sets forth clear tasks, close to the peo- 
ple's heart; it convinces the people of the rightness of its policy and 
helps them to master the experience of the best. The CPSU gives active 
support to the movement for Communist labor, the rationalization and in-— 
vention activity of the workers themselves; it enlists them into manage- 
ment of the state, into the elaboration of plans. 


More than 500,000 meetings were held throughout the country dur- 
ing the period when the draft Party Program was under discussion. More 
than 4,600,000 of the approximately 73,000,000 present at these meetings 
spoke out with concrete proposals and observations. More than 300,000 
letters and articles came in to the CPSU CC, the local Party agencies, 
the newspapers, magazines, radio and television. 


The success of organizational work depends to a great extent on 
the quality of leadership shown. The Party devotes great attention to 
the selection and training of staffs. In recommending an individual for 
a responsible assignment, the Party agencies base themselves on his 
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practical and political qualities. And provision is made, too, for a 
proper combination of elderly, senior personnel, experienced and tem- 
pered in the struggle for the Party line and energetic young organizers 
with a good understanding of their assignment. 


The present leaders of the masses are not split off from real 
life; they are always sensitive to the needs of the people. Their dis- 
tinctive features are independence, a creative approach to the pursuit 
of the Party line, a capacity to get things running smoothly and to or- 
ganize people. The Party fights against inertia and bureaucracy in 
leaders and condemns those officials who are always waiting for orders 
from the top. 


An important method of leadership and direction of Communist con- 
struction is verification of execution. It is effected by the agency 
of Party-State and public supervision and control. The system of super- 
vision and control is based on the Leninist idea of the unification of 
Party and state control with the broad laboring masses participating in 
it. The November CPSU CC Plenum adopted a resolution on the creation 
of a single control center, the Committee for Party-State Control and 
Supervision of the CPSU CC and the USSR Council of Ministers. The tasks 
of the control agencies is to afford assistance to Party and state in 
the fulfillment of the CPSU Program, to verify systematically the ful- 
fillment of the directives of Party and government, to improve the di- 
rection and management of Communist construction, to see to it that Party 
and state discipline and socialist legality is being strictly observed. 
These agencies are supposed not only to verify and punish but also to 
preclude the possibility of abuses, to train people. 


The CPSU directs Communist construction via the state and communal 
organizations. The Party does not issue orders to these organizations 
nor does it supplant them. It merely determines the main tasks and the 
place of each individual organization on the common front of the battle 
for Communi sn. 


Under the immediate direction of the CPSU operates also the Lenin- 
ist Komsomol, the active assistant and reserve of the Party. 


A whole generation has matured and been trained on the tasks as- 
signed by the Party to the Komsomol since the 20th Congress. To the 
credit of the Komsomol are millions of hectares of virgin and waste 
lands which have been brought under cultivation, dozens of blast fur- 
naces and Martin furnaces, sheet metal shops, chemical plants. The Kom- 
somol members have helped to bring into working order ahead of schedule 
thousands of kilometers of gas pipelines, rail lines, electric power 
lines. About 3,000,000 young people of both sexes have traveled out to 
work on livestock raising farms alone in recent years on Komsomol tickets. 
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From the podium of the 22nd CPSU Congress came a new appeal 
which thrilled the young: "The youth of our country must bring up new 
treasures from the entrails of the earth, build mills, sovkhozes, fac- 
tories and cities. But the underground riches lie not under Moscow or 
Leningrad; they lie in the taiga, in the mountains, in the desert. To 
put them at the service of the people, they must be brought up out of 
the entrails of the earth. 


"Muscovites and Leningraders, Kievites and Gorkyites, all of you 
young people from the big cities, you must move forth, unmindful of 
difficulties, in a great crusade for new treasures for our people." 


And always at the side of the Komsomol members have been their 
elder comrades, the Commnists. In factories and mines, in kolkhozes, 
sovkhozes, institutes, institutions and schools, the primary Party or—- 
ganizations have always afforded assistance to the work of the Komsomol. 
Members and candidates for membership in the Commnist Party can occupy 
directorial posts in the Komsomol. 


The Party is constantly improving the methods of its leadership 
of society, of the society which is building Commnisn. 


Now let us acquaint ourselves in greater detail with the CPSU 


Program, with the plans of the Party and with the way in which under its 
leadership the Soviet people is conducting Communist construction. 


Questions for Consideration and Discussion 
1. What are the sources of the Party's strength? 


2. Wherein lie the causes of the growth of the role of the 
Party in the period of full-scale Communist construction? 


3. How is the Party effecting the leadership and direction of 
the construction of a Communist society? 


4. How does the Party direct the activity of the Komsomol? 


5. Who can be a member of the Party? 
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PART IV 


FROM SOCIALISM TO COMMUNISM 


Section 29. Metamorphosis of Socialism Into Communism 


Peculiarities of the Transition to the Higher Phase of Commu- 
nism. Socialism is the first phase of Commmism. When he elaborated 


the the plans for socialist construction, Lenin wrote: "... Even as we 
push toward socialism, we are convinced that it will metamorphose into 
communi sm, " 


There is no stone wall between communist society and socialist 
society. But the transition to a communist society cannot, for all that, 
be effected in a trice, by way of some sort of momentary revolution; 
this transition represents a comparatively protracted process. Communism 
grows up gradually out of socialism. So there is no need to break up 
everything presently there and build from the ground up; there is need 
to develop, to perfect and, where necessary, to transform the production 
basis of socialism, its industry, transport, agriculture. 


Communist social relationships emerge directly out of socialist 
ones. They too cannot arise in a vacuum, even in a vacuum specially 
cleared for them. Socialist ethics develops into Communist ethics as 
there is moulded the individual with a case mind and Communist moral 
ideals. 


So it would be naive to imagine that one day in the future we 
shall go to sleep under socialism and wake up under commnismn. 


Our great advantage consists precisely in the point that the 
transition from socialism to communism does not require any radical 
break-up of the whole order of social life. After all, socialism is 
good soil for commnism. From the very moment of the triumph of the 
socialist revolution there begin to appear in society the sprouts of 
comminism and these sprouts grow constantly. Our task is to develop 
everything Commnist (and there is something Communist there in all 
areas of the life of our society) to its total triumph. 
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Marx and Lenin called socialism "immature Communism." Well, how 
can one attain maturity? There is only one way; growth, development. 


While it does grow directly out of socialism, Communism nonethe- 
less surpasses socialism in all respects. Qualitative changes occur 
both in economics, in social relationships and in the mind and psychology 
of men. But this qualitative change is effected gradually by way of a 
development and improvement of the socialist economy, social relation- 
ships, by a growth of the Commnist awareness and conviction of the 
masses. 


Gradualness by no means signifies sluggishness. On the contrary; 
the more we ingress into communism, the speedier the forward advance 
will be, with the rates of Communist construction constantly gaining m- 
mentum. 


The metamorphosis of socialism into communism is an objective, 
natural process. Therefore a maximim of consistency is mandatory in 
the construction of a Communist society; there can be no racing ahead 
nor yet any lagging behind in the effecting of the various transforma- 
tions whose hour has come. Lenin taught us realism in politics. Even 
though we are capable of looking into the future and must know how to 
do this, we mst not get our head too mich in the clouds, we mst al- 
ways take account of the actual real-life circumstances in which we 
find ourselves. 


Our Party affords us a model of such realism in politics. Here 
is an example, that of the private plots of the kolkhoz members. The 
question of the future of these plots is perfectly clear; they mst 
fade out. And the reason is equally clear; in the first place, they 
preclude the possibility of using powerful farm equipment, require big 
expenditures of labor for small produce output, ina word labor ina 
private plot is labor which is not truly productive and such labor it 
would be silly to retain under communism. Secondly, and this is the 
main point, the private plot can in no wise be reconciled with the idea 
that in Communist society all people will work only in public produc- 
tion; only for society and that their needs will be satisfied only from 
public funds and resources. 


The correctness of the idea of the inevitability of the disap- 
pearance of the private plots has been confirmed by the experience of 
a number of kolkhozes, where the kolkhoz members on their own initiative 
have abandoned them, handed their livestock over to the kolkhoz farms 
from which they also get the produce they need. The Party has taken note 
of these facts as positive phenomena witnessing to the fact that real 
life itself is leading to a gradual liquidation of the private plots. 


But there were certain clumsy leaders who took this as a signal 


for the "abolition" of the private plots forthwith. They began to liq- 
uidate these plots by administrative measures, forcing the farmers to 
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give up their personally owned HMvestock to the kolkhoz farms. And in 
the process they totally failed to take into account the fact that as 
yet by no means every artel' is capable of satisfying all the needs of 
the kolkhoz members for produce, that produce which they had formerly 
gotten from their private plots, or to assure the fodder for the greater 
number of livestock which the kolkhoz farms had in this way taken on. 


The Party pulled these overzealous administrators up short and 
punished them, showing them all the harm that such methods were doing. 
The private plots are indeed fated to disappear but not all the requisite 
conditions for this disappearance have as yet been forged. In proportion 
as the kolkhozes raise production and become capable of satisfying all 
the needs of the kolkhoz members, these latter will themselves abandon 
the unproductive and unprofitable private plots. In other words, the 
private plot will become economically obsolete. The farther it proceeds, 
the faster will this process go. Any attempt to speed it up artificially, 
to race ahead of events can only do damage to the cause. 


The gradualness and uninterruptedness of the metamorphosis of so- 
cialism into communism does not mean that it is going to occur on its 
own. No. The construction of Communism demands the active, creative 
resolution of the tasks with which society is faced. Commnism will be 
erected by the conscious, deliberate and purposeful activity of the work- 
ers of our country, under the leadership of the Commnist Party. 


Now, what are the main tasks which the people is in process of 
resolving in arder to attain the goal set? 


A Triune Task. The basis of society is constituted by the pro- 
duction of material goods. Consequently the most important task of Com 
munist construction is the creation of the material-technical base of 
Comminism. Jt is the main but not the only task. It is clear that the 
moulding of Communist social relationships is essential for the triumph 
of Commnism. And this is the second task of the establishment of a 
Communist society.. Inasmuch as the final goal of the entire Communist 
transformation is the balanced over-all development of the human per- 
sonality, the third task is the education of the new man. 


Even at first glance, the inseparable interrelatedness of the main 
tasks of Communist construction is evident. By building new factories 
and mills, by increasing the public wealth, we are automatically ready- 
ing the conditions for the transition to the Commnist principle of labor 
and of distribution, i.e., we are improving and perfecting social rela- 
tionships. The development of social relationships entails the restruc-— 
turing of the minds of men, the training up of new moral qualities. 

The moulding of Communist social relationships and the education of 
the new man will, in their turn, exercise a very powerful influence upon 
the development of the production forces. 
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Here is an instructive example. One of the main lines along which 
Communist social relationships are being moulded is the perfecting of 
the management and direction of the national economy. No words need be 
wasted to show how much more successfully the material-technical base 
will be erected if society is capable of taking timely and accurate ac- 
count of the requirements of expanding production and finding the most 
effective forms of management and direction of the national economy. 


The mighty production forces of Commnism are not going to be 
given to us by any magic formla. They are emerging from the strenuous 
labor of millions of Soviet citizens, led by the Party of the Communists. 
So here success depends to an enormous extent on the extent to which each 
of us will work conscientiously on his own sector, on the extent to which 
the Communist attitude to work is already inherent in the builders of 
communism. 


The interrelatedness, the unity of the three main tasks of the 
establishment of Communism is so great that we call them a single triune 
task. 


Contradictions, Conflicts and Growing Pains. Is there any one 
who is not clear in his own mind that the establishment of a new society 


is an exceptionally difficult matter? After all, the emergence of the 
new is always bound up with the overcoming of contradictions, with a 
break-up of the old, established, customary forms of life which once 
played a positive role and then began to slow down development. 


The contradictions of socialism are different from the contra- 
dictions of capitalism. They are the contradictions implicit in growth, 
connected with the rapid upswing of the socialist economy, with the 
growth of the material and cultural needs of the people, conflicts be- 
tween the new and the old, the progressive and the backward. 


In capitalist society, the contradiction between the production 
forces and the production relationships inevitably develops into a con- 
flict which cannot be resolved within the framework of capitalism and 
leads to its doom. Under socialism, the dominance of public ownership 
precludes any conflict between production forces and production rela- 
tionships. Public ownership creates favorable opportunities for the 
growth of the production forces. Wherein then does the essence of the 
contradictions of the socialist production method lie? In the fact that 
various echelons of the production relationships begin to lag behind in 
proportion to the development of the production forces. The replacement 
of some echelons, links in the production chain, by others does not alter 
the essence of socialist relationships; it only develops and enriches 
them. The successful resolution by society of the contradictions itself 
boosts society to a new level of development. 
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In their day, the Machine-Tractor Stations played a positive 
role, helping the peasants to come over onto the path of collectiviza- 
tion and serving as strong points for the state in the rural areas. 

But then they outlived their usefulness, ceased contributing to a boost- 
ing of farm production, because they were hampering the freedom of the 
reinforced kolkhozes to dispose of equipment according to their own 
best judgment on the spot: it was as if there were two owners of the 
land who did not always coordinate their actions. The Party discovered 
this contradiction and at the proper moment took measures to resolve it: 
the law on the liquidation of the Machine-Tractor Stations and sale of 
the farm equipment to the kolkhozes was adopted. 


The reason for the Party's timely resolution of contradictions 
is to be sought in its mastery of the economic laws of socialism. This 
speeds up social progress and assures a maximum economy of labor. 


The overcoming of contradictions is bound up with difficulties, 
with a fight against conservatism, inertia and backwardness. 


And there is another sort of difficulty as well in our society. 


Thus, we are forced to expend considerable resources on the 
strengthening of the national defense. This imposes a certain burden 
on the national budget. But we simply have to expend resources for the 
armament of the army with modern weapons. So long as the danger of a 
military attack on the part of the imperialist powers persists, we mst 
keep our powder dry. 


There are difficulties of a temporary nature, such as a shortage 
of foodstuffs. In recent years, agriculture has attained considerable 
successes. But all the time the population of the country has been 
growing at a rapid rate. With the growth in the income of the workers 
there has been a growth in the consumption of meat, butter and other 
produce. The Party is taking all possible and necessary measures to 
liquidate in the briefest space of time possible the lag of agriculture 
behind the needs of the consumers and the requirements of industry. 

And there is no doubt that this task will be successfully resolved by 
the efforts of the kolkhoz peasantry, the sovkhoz personnel and the 
whole of our people. 


In overcoming such difficulties, the people and the Party are 
achieving palpable new successes in the building of Commnisn. 
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Chapter Eight 
The Foundation of Communism 


The construction of Comminism as we have already said is primarily 
the creation of its material-technical base. 


The very word "base" shows that without its creation there cannot 
even be any thought of a construction of Communism any more than there 
can be any thought of the erection of an edifice without a foundation. 
The importance of this foundation comes out in still sharper relief if 
we reflect on the content of that concept "the material-technical base." 


By the material-technical base of a society is meant that level 
of development of production on the basis of which the given social 
system is solidly established and acquires a balanced development. 


It is clear that the material-technical base of Communism which 
an abundance of material and cultural goods is destined to assure mst 
exceed anything hitherto known. It presupposes a total electrification 
of the country, complex mechanization and automation of production, a 
broad-scale incorporation of the chemical industry into the national 
economy, the creation of new auxiliary industrial materials, an organic 
combination of science with industry and production generally, an ef- 
ficient and rational use of all available resources, a high level of 
technical training in the workers and an unwonted growth in the produc- 
tivity of labor. 


The creation of the material-technical base of Communism is the 
main task of Party and people. Its resolution will afford our country 
the opportunity of taking over first place in the world in respect of 
per capita production; it will assure that we shall have the highest 
labor productivity in the world; it will convert work into a source of 
joy, inspiration and creativity. It will also assure the highest over- 
all living standard and create the conditions for the subsequent transi- 
tion to distribution according to need. It will transform socialist pro- 
duction relations into Communist ones, create a classless society, liq- 
uidate any substantial distinctions between urban and rural areas and 
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subsequently between mental and physical labor. [It will make it possi- 
ble to keep the national defense always at a level which will permit of 
crushing any aggressor daring to raise a hand against the USSR or any 
part of the socialist world. 


Section 30. What Js Most Important for the Victory of the New Social 


Order 


Five New Industrial Countries. What is the level of industrial 
production necessary for the creation of the material-technical base of 


Commni sm? 


The answer to this question is contained in the well-grounded and 
balanced plan for the development of industry and agriculture which is 
found in the new Party Program. The output of industrial produce will 
grow by about 2.5 times over in the course of the next 10 years (1961- 
1970) and not less than 6 times over in the course of the 20 years from 
1961 to 1980. This is equivalent to the creation of five more industrial 
countries as large as the Soviet Union is today. In 20 years, twice as 
mich industrial produce will be being turned out in ow country as is 
being presently produced in the whole of the non-socialist world. 


What is the basis for the calculation of the rates of industrial 
production in the current twenty-year period? 


These calculations take into account the proven potentials and 
advantages of the socialist system of planned national economy. [In the 
16 postwar years (1945-1960), our industry increased production an- 
nually by 10.6%, while in the coming twenty years the average annual 
increment of industrial produce will amount to from 9% to 10%. Thus, 
the rates of growth of this production are earmarked at about the same 
level as in the past 15 years. Yet the potentials for a growth of in- 
dustry in our country have increased sharply. The growth of public pro- 
duction signifies an enormous increase in our national income. Now 
every percent of the national income going toward accumulation means an 
increase in the capital investments in industry and other branches of 
the national economy. Simultaneously, in the course of the establish- 
ment of the material-technical base of Communism, the Soviet people is 
finding new reserves which assure a more rapid forward movement. There 
will be a growth in the effectiveness of the use of capital expenditures 
and an increase in production per ruble of ¢apital investments. New 
opportunities are being opened up by the mighty development of science. 
These are the grounds upon which is based our certainty of the complete 
feasibility of our national economic plans for this twenty-year. period. 


At the planned rates of growth of production, the Soviet Union 


will by about 1970 surpass in per capita production the most Penne 
country of the capitalist world, the US. 
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Growth of Industrial Produce Output 


But just how will there be attained that gigantic growth of pro- 
duction in all branches of industry and agriculture called for in the 
over-all long-range planning? The simplest way would seem to be expan- 
sion of production; if you want to have a lot of varied produce, then 
build as many factories, mills and mines as possible, increase the 
acreage sown to crops and step up the size of herds, etc. 


But if we were to take this road, i.e., start developing produc- 
tion only in breadth, it would take us a very long time to establish | 
communism. Twenty years would be needed simply to double the number of 
industrial enterprises, even at the present high rates of comer ecutor 
And a doubled output is still not an abundanee. | 


And it is not only a question of the amount of time involved. 
There arises another, no less complicated question: where to find the 
tens of millions of workers to service such a mltitude of enterprises? 
So the simple increase in the number of factories and mills is not 
enough for the creation of the material-technical base of Communism. 


Is there any other path to abundance? Yes, there is. 


Let us recall what it was that enabled capitalism to establish 
itself as a more progressive social formation than feudalism. History _ 
and political science give this answer to that question: the main rea-—_ 
son was that capitalism had attained a orerer productivity of social | 
labor. 


Socialism, and a fortiori communism, by permitting the rational 
utilization of all the material and labor resources of which society 
disposes, open up possibilities of a growth in the productivity of labor 
unheard of in capitalist society. These possibilities must be fully 
actualized. "The heightening of the productivity of social labor, there 
is the criterion of our progress and the cardinal source of the growth 
in the living standard of our people. Any other approach to the ques- 
tion is pure Malarky!" (N. S. Khrushchev) 
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Growth in Productivity of Labor From 1960-1980. In the coming 


twenty years there will be an increase of approximately 40% in the nun 
ber of personnel in the national economy and the total gross product is 
supposed to increase in that twenty-year period by 500%. The national 
income of the USSR is going to increase to the same extent. Thus, more 
than nine-tenths of the increment of the national income is going to 
have to be assured by an increase in the productivity of labor and only 
one-tenth by the increase in the manpower available. 


If the productivity of labor were to remain at the level of the 
present day, then, in order to attain the industrial output called for 
by the Twenty-Year Plan there would have to be an increase in the number 
of industrial workers alone to 150,000 (whereas at the end of 1960 the 
mimber of industrial workers amounted to 18,600,000). 


But whereas the increment of the number of personnel in the na- 
tional economy has its limits (it is directly dependent on the numbers 
of the entire employable population), the productivity of labor can 
grow without limit in the context of socialism and, a fortiori, in the 


context of communism. The growth in the productivity of labor is the 
main source of the development of social production. 


In the course of twenty years the productivity of labor in Soviet 
industry must increase by 400-450%. A still more considerable growth 
(500-600%) is called for in productivity of labor in agriculture. This 
is the cardinal condition for the conversion of agriculture into a highly 
developed branch of the economy of communist society. 


At all times and in all places we mst remember the prophetic 
words of Lenin; "The productivity of labor is, in the final analysis, 
the thing that is most important for the triumph of the new social sys- 
tem." The growth in the productivity of labor is the main criterion 
of our successes in creating the material-technical base of comminisn. 


Section 31. Abundance of Power 


Total Electrification of the Country. Let us imagine a work day 
in 1980. The starting whistle has blown and hundreds of thousands of 


machines have gone into production, their operations merely guided by 
human hands. Long lines of trains are constantly hauling freight and 
people to all corners of the country. In the metal-working factories 
the glowing steel ingots are passing through dozens of rollers which 
are pressing and moulding it into rails, girders and sheets. And all 
of this demands power. One mobile excavator which takes off the top 
layers of deposits of red iron ore in the Kursk region or pulls out the 
coal deposits that come right up to the surface in the Altay beds, uses 
as much power as a big city. 
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Power! Extracted in various ways and subdued by man, it races 
along long-distance electric power lines to all corners of the country, 
achieves countless labor operations, is involved in all kinds of work, 
both where the need is for crude power and where there are the most 
delicate precision operations to be performed. 


In the technology of Communism full use will be made of the enor- 
mous advantages of electrical power, viz. that it is easily convertible 
into other types of energy (mechanical, thermal, chemical), that it can 
be subjected to infinite fragmentation (which affords the opportunity 
of using it in the most varied mechanisms and the finest precision in- 
struments), that it can be transmitted over great distances (which pro- 
- motes a better geographical location of factories). All of this is pre- 
cisely what makes electric power the basis of modern technical progress. 


The heightened demand for electric power which will occur as a 
result of the vigorous development of the economy and growth of the 
productivity of labor called for by the CPSU Program can be satisfied 


only as a result of the total electrification of the country. 


The production of electric power is growing literally day by day 
and by 1980 it will have reached the entirely fantastic figure of 
3,000,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. That is the power that the Soviet 
citizen will have at his disposal! 


One kilowatt-hour of electric power can raise a load of one ton 
to a height of 367 meters, roll 50 kilograms of metal, spin 10 meters 
of chintz, sew two pairs of shoes or bake 86 kilograms of bread; it can 
milk 50 cows. 


The abundance of electric power in sight for us means not only 
an increase in the number of our mechanical assistants. Electric power 
is an exceptionally flexible production weapon. It penetrates into the 
national economy in many ways. The new chemical industrial processes, ~ 
especially the making of light metals such as aluminun, magnesiivm and 
titanium; the production of synthetic fabrics and fertilizers -- all 
these are specially power-consuming branches of technology. Inci- 
dentally there is a good reason why these branches mst develop with 
especial vigor in the next twenty years in the eastern regions; that 
is where there are the great Siberian rivers which are the most promis- 
ing sources of the cheapest hydroelectric power. 


In order properly to increase the electric power supply to pro- 
duction, we must carry out an enormous program of construction of new 
electric power stations. In the next 20 years we mst build about 200 
regional thermal electric power stations (power system base stations), 
260 big thermal electric power centrals (to provide, besides the supply 
of electric power, the heating for whole regions), and 180 powerful 
hydroelectric power stations. By the end of the first ten years we. 
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shall have to have introduced 20,000,000-25,000,000 kilowatts of new po- 
tentials and by the end of the second ten years, 45,000,000-50,000,000. 
The total potential of electric power stations in our country will be 
increased from 73,700,000 kilowatts (the 1961 level) to 190,000,000- 
200,000,000 in 1970 and to 540,000,000-600,000,000 kilowatts in 1980. 


Growth in Electric Power Output 
A = billions of kilowatt-hours 


1960 1980 


Single Electric Power System. The big electric power stations 
are joined together into a sort of "ring" in order to afford mtual 
coverage in the event of unexpected breakdowns as also to take care of 
the unevenness of loading at various times of the year and indeed of 
the day. The stations joined together operate on a "common boiler," a 
common electrical network feeding a great number of power users. Thus 
is formed a power system. This is no mere group of electric power sta- 
tions but a single combine for production of electric power and its 
transmission, i.e., transport and distribution. | 


The amalgamation of individual stations into systems is of great 
importance for the enhancement of the reliability and effectiveness of 
their operation; it is also of prime importance for the proper utilization 
of fuel and hydro resources. Furthermore, the more powerful an electric 
power stationis, the more big units and even entire stations can be | 
switched into it without risk; and this enlargement of the power base 
affords the national economy an enormous additional gain. As against 
the 100,000-300,000 kilowatt units presently servicing the thermal elec- 
tric power stations, the power units (boilers and turbines) will in the 
not so distant future attain potentials of 500,000-800,000 kilowatts. 

In the new hydro stations with potentials of 4,000,000-6,000,000 kilo- 
watts, there will also be installed huge hydro units with potentials up 
to 1,000,000 kilowatts... 


Total electrification of the country will require a further de- 


velopment of the power systems, the linking up together not merely of 
individual stations but of whole systems for parallel operation. 
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The ultimate outcome of the merger of the power systems will be 
the creation of a single power system for the USSR. Under this name 
will go into operation a standardized complex of absolutely fantastic 
scope and complexity. The Single Power System will make the power econ- 
omy of the USSR economical to a maximm degree and will afford it the 
greatest possible maneuverability. 


To resolve this problem, there mst be constructed in 20 years 
several hundreds of thousands of kilometers of main lines, including | 
40,000 kilometers of 500-kilovolt alternating current transmission lines, 
about 30,000 kilometers of 330-kilovolt alternating current transmission 
lines and more than 10,000 kilometers of high voltage direct current 
transmission lines as well. The most powerful electric power lines in 
future will be the Central-Siberia-Urals and the Kazakhstan-Urals lines. 


A number of lines are also going to have to be built connecting 
our power systems with the power systems of neighboring socialist coun- 


_ tries. 


Besides the main lines, there are going to have to be built dur- 
ing these twenty years several millions of kilometers of so-called 
distributor-circuits of voltage up to 35 kilovolts. Almost half of 
these will be in rural areas. The bringing in of electric power to 
the actual sites of all its consumers in agriculture is a most labor- 
consuming task. For instance, in order to electrify completely a single 
_ present-day average kolkhoz in the central region of the country about 
30 kilometers of distributor-circuits have to be built. 


Fuel Balance. The vigorous development of electrification does 
“not mean that there will be any cessation or even curtailment of the 
need for fuel and other power sources. On the contrary, this need is 
going to increase: after all, many of the electric power stations will 
themselves be running on soa: oil and gas. The biggest users of solid 
and liquid fuel have been and will continue to be many branches of heavy 
and light industry, transport, agriculture. Ina word, fuel is needed 
by everybody, everywhere. a 


= Growth in Coal Extraction 
= A= millions of tons 
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The need for the various sorts of fuel will increase in propor- 
tion to the growth of the dimensions and scale of production. But sub- 
stantial changes will occur in the use of these fuels. 


In the period from 1960-1980, the extraction of oil must be in 
creased from an initial 148,000,000 tons to 690,000,000-710,000,000 
tons; that of gas from an initial 47 ,000, 000, 000 cubic meter s to 
680 ,000, 000, 000-720, 000, 000 , 000 pubic neters; that of coal from 
513,000,000 tons to 1, 180, 000, 000-1 ,200,000,000 tons annually. To 
these branches are rasently devoted a total of about one-fifth of the 
basic funds of industry; in these branches are employed 10% of the 
workers of the country; and into these branches the state is putting 
more than 17% of the total capital investments; the transport of fuel 
represents one-third of the load-haulage of the entire country. Hence 
it is clear how important it is for the creation of the material- 
technical base of Communism to improve and perfect these branches of 
the extraction industry and to develop them along the required lines. 


Growth in Oil Extraction 
A = millions of tons 
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The Party has taken the line of a reorganization of the structure 
of the fuel balance. This reorganization involves a drastic increase 
in the percentage of such economical types of fuel as gas and oil. 


The alteration of the fuel balance will introduce truly revolu- 
tionary transformations into industry and transport. For example, in — 
ferrous metallurgy the use of natural gas permits of intensifying the 
blast furnace process and curtail by more than 10% the expenditure of 
coke. Natural gas makes it possible to curtail still further the time 
spent on processing the raw material (baking the clinker) in the cement 
plants. In transport, inefficient steam freighters and steamships are 
yielding place to diesel freighters and diesel passenger ships operating 
on liquid fuel. The powerful equipment of sovkhozes and kolkhozes is 
powered by gas products. The reorganization of the power balance pro- 
vided for in the Party Program is of enormous social significance; 
there will come into being new industrial regions with factories trans- 
ferred to gaseous and liquid fuel; the workers! work will be rendered 
easier and the air will be purer and less contaminated in the cities 
and worker settlements. 
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Are the reserves of the most economical types of fuel sufficient? 


Entirely so! The USSR occupies one of the leading positions in 
the whole world in respect of supplies of natural gas and oil. 


The discovery of new deposits is changing the geographical dis- 
tribution of fuel industry enterprises. There is in prospect the open- 
ing up of a big new gas and oil extraction industry in the east of our 
country, primarily in the newly discovered oil deposits in Western Si- | 
beria and in the Urals, at Shaumsk, Ust-Balyk and Megion, as also in 
the Berezova group of natural gas deposits. Of capital importance like- 
wise are the discoveries of oil in the Irkutsk Oblast. Rich oil and ~ 
gas deposits have been discovered in the Kazakh SSR on the Mangishlak 
peninsula. Excellent quality oil has been found in the Mezozoic layers 
of the Northern Caucasus; a real "rebirth" is in prospect for the oil 
industry of the city of Groznyy. The extraction of "maritime oil" is 
proceeding with ever greater success. Evidently the Caspian Sea is 
going to prove an inexhaustible source of it. 


In respect of the extraction and transport of gas, the Soviet 
Union has already surpassed all the European countries and risen to 
second place in the world (after the US). The main portion of natural 
gas is extracted presently in the Ukraine and the Northern Caucasus; 
their deposits will, for a long time to come, be the main source of 
supply for the central regions of the country. But a number of fresh 
supply sources are going into operation; a number of the Furopean re- 
gions of the USSR and the Urals industry will in the not too distant 
future be getting their natural gas from Central Asia. Work is in 
full progress on the construction of the first lap of the Gazli- Ural 
gas pipe-line, 2,000 kilometers in length. 


Development of the extraction of oil and gas will not lead to 
any reduction in coal extraction. In this coming 20-year period the 
coal industry will be developed mainly in the eastern regions, whose 
share in the All-Union coal extraction total will grow from 45% in 
1960 to 66% in 1980. Up to 55% more coal will be extracted in this 
period by open-face mining, i.e., by use of ground-level equipment on 
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the slabs reaching to the surface. About 20% of the total of mine coal 
will be extracted by "washing." 


New Power Sources. The development of science and technology is 
opening up prospects for a wide-scale use in the Commnist economy of 


many new sources of power. 


Use of atomic energy will become widespread. Since 1954 the 
first electrical station in the world to operate on nuclear energy has 
been in operation in the Soviet Union. Two big atomic energy stations 
are under construction, at Novovoronezh and Beloyarsk. The construc- 
tion of atomic electric power stations will considerably improve the 
country's fuel balance. They will be built primarily in regions far 
removed from fuel deposits. 


We have still to put to use the very rich source of energy in 
the sun. Great possibilities are in prospect, for example, for solar 
electric power stations with silicium semi-conductors. Every square 
meter of the surface of a semi-conductor battery yields 100 watts of 
power practically the entire time the sun is shining. Similar bat- 
teries are in operation in the Soviet artificial earth satellites and 
space ships. The first models of light portable silicium batteries 
have already been manufactured; design of a solar electric power station 
of 5 kilowatts is in progress and the idea has been advanced of the 
creation of an installation of this type with potential of 10,000 kilo~ — 
watts. 


There will be a new basis also for the use of even such an old 
helper of man as the energy of the wind. But here account has to be 
taken of the wind's variability. Wind energy can be accumulated by 
way of electrolytic decomposition of water into oxygen and hydrogen. 
‘Wind motors can accumulate enormous quantities of this unusual fuel 
which can be used in diesel installations and for other needs as well. 
Of special importance is the outfitting of a system of wind stations 
which will make it possible to get power dependably for a prolonged 
period of time. The first such system is being successfully tested in 
the Virgin Lands area. 


Soviet power engineering is on the threshold of a wide-scale use 
of the interior heat of the earth. The natural heat of the earth is 
being used in the form of steam or boiling water in Kamchatka, the Kurile 
Islands, the Caucasus and Central Asia. Scientists confidently look 
forward to the day when deep-drilling will be in general practice; then 
it will be possible almost anywhere to get steam and boiling water. 
Cities and villages, industrial plants and greenhouses will be heated 
by heat from the interior of the earth. So-called geothermal electric 
power stations will be outfitted. For these will be worked out new 
principles of a direct conversion of heat into electrical power. 
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Another problem which is being already attacked at the practical 
level is that of the creation of stations to convert into electrical 
energy the power of the maritime tides, those huge waves occasioned by 
the pull of moon and sun. This wave travels twice around the earth's 
surface in every 24-hour period and in some places reaches a height of 
10-15 and even 20 meters. It is harnessed by special dams with hydraulic 
turbines. The first tidal station in the USSR will be built on the Kola 
peninsula in a bay of the Bering Sea where the tides are specially high. 
It is calculated that tidal stations on the Okhotsk and Belomorsk shores 
alone can yield 200,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours per year which is two- 
thirds of the power put out by all the electric power stations in the 
Soviet Union in 1960. 


Section 32. Auxiliary Jndustrial Materials 


The Age of Unlimited Choice. If power is the first condition for 
a modern industry, the second such condition are the materials out of 
which are produced both machinery and buildings and numerous consumer 


goods. 


In creating such materials, nature has not been at pains to see 
that they are convenient or even usable for human needs. Ready-made 
natural material in many cases cannot satisfy the needs of modern tech- 
nology. Not long ago designers creating new machinery or architects de- 
signing houses and industrial installations had to adapt themselves to 
the selection of initial materials which had become technologically 
easily available in recent decades. Now that physics and chemistry has 
learned how to explain and predict the properties of complex molecules, 
it has become possible to "design" new substances with predetermined 
properties. This means that the designer is gradually being liberated 
from the restrictions which used to be imposed upon him by the expert 
in industrial materials. He is free in the choice of materials which 
most fully correspond to his technical inspirations and, which is no 
less important, facilitate the processing of the ware. If the required 
materials are not to be found in a natural state, the designer has but — 
to name the required properties of the material he needs and they will 
appear on the scene. Thus have there entered into technology such ma- 
terials as heat-resistant steels and semi-conductors, unbreakable glass 
and non-inflammable fibers, utensils resistant to any acids amd non- 
sparking cog-wheels, bolts requiring no insulation from electric cur- 
rent and resins for glueing bridges. 


No new advance of modern technology would have been feasible 
(whether it be the flight of a space ship or the total automation of a 
complex factory or the creation of "thinking" computers) without the 
creation of new materials, possessing certain definite predetermined 
properties, and extremely varied ones at that. In some devices what 
is needed is exceptional hardness which is retained at high tempera- 
tures; in others it is the capacity to follow rapid changes in an 
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electromagnetic field; in still others, it is resistance to the most cor- 
rosive chemical media. 


(A) 


Growth in Steel Production 
A = millions of tons 


This is what Academician A. A. Blagonravov has to say about the 
necessity of a radical change in thinking about the relations between 
materials and the capacities of technology: "We will be able to get 
ahead still faster if we give the designers not those materials which 
we have succeeded in obtaining already but rather the ones which they 
ask for. When we fulfill this condition, there will commence the era 
which can be called the "age of unlimited choice." 


Even now we can boldly assert that the "age of unlimited choice" 
predicted by the scientists has already begun. 


Metals of the Future. The enormous resources in iron ore per- 
mitting of the development of the production of cheap metal and the pos- 
sibility of enhancing its structural qualities will long retain for it 
an important place in machine construction, in the manufacture of in- 
struments, scientific apparatus and other ere ee for all branches of 
the national economy. : . 


By 1965, the annual increment of the metal supply of the USSR 
will exceed the entire metal reserve accumulated by the country to the — 
beginning of 1932. In the 20-year period ferrous metallurgy will attain 
a level permitting of producing about 250,000 tons of steel a year. At. 
this rate of production, the metal supply of the USSR will reach 
1,300,000,000 tons. It is no accident that in the Party Program metal 
is called, together with fuel, the "foundation of modern industry." 
However, as we shall see later, metal is more and more coming to be re- 
placed by other, more economical materials, primarily reinforced con- 
crete and plastics. "There was a time when the power of a state was 
determined by the amount of metal it produces," said Comrade Khrushchev 
at the November CPSU CC Plenum. "And that criterion was the right one 
for those days. But now this criterion is not sufficient for cthe: m- 
terials have been created which are competing with metal." 
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The time is rapidly approaching when iron in its technologically 
pure form (unenriched, or, as the technologists put it, unalloyed) will 
be used only in special rare cases. All industrial metal will be al- 
loyed to some extent with a resultant considerable heightening of its 
solidity. The result will be that a half ton of the ees steel will 
go as far as does a ton of the ordinary sheet metal. 


Twentieth century technology has already made colossal strides 
as a result of the discovery of the properties of some rare metals. 
Still greater advances can be expected of those metals which are just 
beginning to be used in industry. 


Here are some examples. Cupro-beryllic bronze (alloy of copper 
with 3-4% beryllium) is hard and resilient; it is irreplacable for parts 
subject to frequent changes of loading. In the very near future, not 
a single branch of technology is going to be able to get along without 
phototubes, just as presently the normal operation of industry is incon 
ceivable without the use of electric instruments; the result will be 
that such rare elements as germanium, cesium, tallium and others, will 
become everyday affairs. They will have to be present in countless 
automatic apparatuses. 


The use of rare elements in technology and in equipment is ex- 
tremely promising but they are not so easy to extract. Many rare ele- 
ments are extremely scattered in the earth's crust and still not well 
studied. Their extraction from ore is bound up with great difficulties; 
for example, 50-100 tons of ore yield but one ton of copper and 50,000 
tons of ore are needed to get a single ton of galliun. 


But these obstacles can be overcome. The history of technology 
reminds us that not long ago it was no less difficult to obtain aluminum 
or magnesium. As soon as it became evident that without these metals 
aviation could not develop, they began to be produced in every increas- 
ing quantities. The same thing happened in the case of titanium. The 
valuable physico-chemical properties and the high degree of anti-cor- 
rosiveness of titanium combined with the fact of the enormous supplies 
of raw titanium stirred up industry's interest in this new metal (any 
big aircraft can be made several tons lighter simply by using titanium 
in its construction; a steamer manufactured out of titanium will be 
twice as light as a steel one). 


At the present time a very sharp competition is in progress among 
the capitalist countries for sources of rare metals. History recalls 
to us the "rubber" and "oil" wars. Some of the revolutions organized 
by the imperialist states in the Latin American countries in recent 
decades could be called the "tin," "copper," "niobium" and "vanadium" 
revolutions. 
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The Soviet Union is the only country in the world whose under- 
ground deposits contain all rare metals. And there is plenty of them. 
A steady expansion of their use is provided for in our plans for the 
incorporation of new equipment in the period of the next twenty years. 


Progressive Materials. An ever greater place in present-day . 
technology and domestic consumption is being won by new types of materi- 
als manufactured on the basis of macromolecular compounds. © In virtue. 
of the peculiarities of their structure, giant molecules of polymers 
and other macromolecular substances possess entirely unique properties. 
In various combinations with fillers and plating (e.g., glass) and by 
themselves they can be used as very durable structural materials, as 
fibers and rubber. 


Plastics manufactured on a polymer base can easily be converted 
into finished products. What makes itself felt here is that property 
which has been incorporated into their very designation, namely their | 
"creat plasticity." At comparatively low temperatures they attain 
this plasticity which makes it possible to mould them into any desired 
form into which they harden very well on cooling. Plastics can be made 
into finished articles not only by pressing but also by such progres- 
sive methods as vacuum moulding, pressure casting, moulding of very 
large articles using centrifugal force, continuous prisrerere ee and 
moulding of articles by stretching. 


3 Plastics can in a number of cases be a full-fledged substitute 

for metals and often even surpass them in usefulness. [In this sense 
there is justice in the name they have been eS irreplacable re- 
placements. 


Furniture and building materials, machinery and cog-wheels and 
automobile chassis can all be manufactured out of plastics. In future, 
almost all the metal parts of lathes, machines and aircraft will be 
able to be replaced with light and durable macromolecular compounds. 


19000- 21000 
etna Growth in Production of Synthetic Resins _ 

and Plastics 

A = thousands of tons 
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Polymers are beginning to come close to metals in other ways be- 
sides the method of processing. Already it is known that they can be 
tempered and baked. Scientists will probably manage later on to effect 
even the "enrichment" which in metallurgy is called alloying. Thus, the 
polymer family is growing and since there is an infinity of variants of 
"internal structure" in polymers, there are no limits to the growth of 
this family. | 


PF 3100-3300 +42 (A) 


Growth of Production of Artificial and 
Synthetic Threads : 
A= thousands of tons 


In the next 20 years the production of synthetic resins and plas- 
tics will be increased by about 60 times. The output of artificial and 
synthetic fibers will grow by about 15 times. All of this is going to 
. require a considerable increase in the extraction of the most varied sorts 
of natural raw materials. 


Natural Storehouses.. After the discovery of the Yakutsk "diamond 
province" there is no raw material left which could, by its shortage, 
hold up the industrial development of any branch of the national economy 
in the USSR. Our country has become definitively entrenched as the only 
country in the world whose requirements are entirely satisfied by its 
own resources of mineral raw materials, a rare enough distinction. And 
it is not merely a question of the variety of the raw materials sources: 
the Soviet Union is the richest country in the world also in respect of 
the quantity of prospected supplies of all the main types of mineral raw 
materials. 


This is no small advantage in the economic competition with capi- 
talism. In point of fact the Western European countries are experiencing 
an acute shortage in domestic supplies of the phosphites, asbestos, mica, 
diamonds and many other industrial minerals. Even the United States, 
though it does have the biggest and most varied mineral raw materials 
base in the capitalist world, depends almost entirely upon imports of 
chromites and buys nickel, mica, beryllium and bauxite for the produc- 
tion of aluminum, cobalt, antimony, mercury, etc. 
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The prospected supplies of various types of mineral raw materials 
mist be increased by 1980 to an average of 5 times over what they were 
in 1960, and to an average of 10 times in the case of certain types of 
minerals. 


The earth's interior mst be studied in far greater detail in our 
country than it has been heretofore. A detailed study of the distribu- 
tion of the earth's layers mist be conducted over almost half of the area 
of the country. Incidentally this half is mainly in those —— which 
are little known and difficult of access. 


Of course reconnaissance operations alone will not suffice to re- 
solve such enormous tasks. Here, as everywhere, progressive science 
will be in the driver's seat. It is in close collaboration with physi- 
cists, chemists and representatives of various branches of technology 
that the geologists will resolve the daring task which is feasible only 
in our day, the task of an "amendment of nature." 


So as to attain a more evenly distributed and economically profita- 
ble location of industry and eliminate expensive long-distance haulage, 
the geologists are going to have to "cultivate" supplies of industrial 
minerals not "in general" or throughout the country "as a whole" but pre- 
cisely where they are most needed. 


But is this possible? Does it not recall the old Russian fable 
about the man who was told: "Go there you know not where and bring that 
you know not what"? It is of course useless to look for what is not 
there. The necessary geological prerequisites mst prevail to assure 
the success of reconnaissance. But the earth's interior in any part of 
the country is proving to be far richer than we imagined when we based 
our calculations on outmoded methods of geological reconnaissance. 


Furthermore, the advances of science and technology are making 
useful what used to be useless: yesterday's unusable wastes are today 
becoming priceless raw materials. Such, for example, is the case with 
the old wastes of the zinc plants. At present these are being re- 
processed in the search for rare elements, satellites of sinc and far 
more valuable than the zinc itself. 


To fling wide open the natural storehouses and take from them 
everything we need and in any amounts we need -~ there is one of the im 
posing tasks of the construction of the material-technical base of Com 
munism. 


Section 33. The Main Line of Technical Progress 


Heavy and Light Industry. As we know already, heavy industry 
has played a leading role in expanded restocking at all stages of so- 
cialist construction. [It is the basis for the creation of the material- 
technical base of Communisn. 
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In the coming twenty years the production of the means of produc- 
tion is going to be increased by 6.8 to 7 times over. The production 
of consumer items is going to grow by 5 to 5.2 times in the same period. 
Thus, the production in Subdivision I is going to contimue, as before, 
to play a crucial role. But substantial changes are going to occur in 
the very distribution of labor, material and financial resources, in the 
structure of the national economy as the economists put it. Precisely 
on the basis of heavy industry there is going to be attained an increase 
in the rates of development of light industry. The rates of development 
of Subdivisions I and II, i.e., heavy and light industry, are going to 
be brought more GrOnSZY. into alignment. 


In the period from 1929 to 1940, the mean annual increment of the 
production of the means of production exceeded the increment of the pro- 
duction of consumer goods by about 70%. In the period from 1961 to 1980, 
the gap will be narrowed to 20%. The gap will be narrowed but the rates 
will not be reduced! They will remain exceedingly high both in Subdi- 
vision J and in Subdivision II. They will be, as before, unattainable 
for the capitalist economy. : | 


Nor does this mean that we are abandoning henceforth the idea of. 
a more rapid growth of heavy industry. After all, we are relying in 
our forward advance on a constant technical progress and a heightening 
of the productivity of public labor and for this there mst be assured 
a predominant growth of Subdivision I. 


7 In the 20 years between 1961 and 1980 the rates of development 

of electric power engineering, chemical industry and machine construc- 
tion are going to exceed by far the mean annual increment of the gross 
‘product of industry. Thus there will be a 900-1,000% growth in the 
production of electric power in this 20-year period; a 1,700% growth 
in the output of the chemical industry and a 1,000-1,100% growth in 
the over-all output of machine construction, whereas the gross product 
of industry will enjoy only a 600% increase. 


Growth in Fabric Production 
A = billions of square 
meters 
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On the basis of the development of heavy industry, crucial 
changes will occur in all branches of industry, in transport and in 
agriculture. | 


(A) 


Growth in Footwear Production 
A = millions of pairs 


The qualitative novelty introduced by the technological base of 
communism consists not only in the new types of power and industrial 
materials but primarily in the complete retooling of labor on the most 
modern mechanized basis, in complex mechanization and automation of the 
whole of public production. 


| From Complex Mechani zation to Automation. In the course of the 
next twenty years the problem will be resolved of the complex mechani- . 


zation of industry, agriculture, transport, construction and public 
‘services. 7 


These twenty years mst see a mass effectuation of complex auto- 
mation of production with an ever greater transition to automatic shops 
and factories assuring a high Roeree of technological and economic ef- 
ficiency. 


There are not a few examples of sietion of various production 
processes available already and each one of you has doubtless read about 
them or even become acquainted with them in the course of excursions you | 
have made. So we shall here dwell on certain generic principles of auto- 
mation applicable not only to individual mechanisms and machines but to 
whole shops and even to whole branches of the national economy as well. 


To heighten the productivity of machines it is important not only 
to speed up the process of work on the materials as such, for example, 
the cutting of the metal, but also to curtail the time expended on the 
execution of auxiliary operations, precisely those which the human worker 
executes manually. The limits would soon be reached in the acceleration 
of auxiliary operations if these continue to be performed manually; so 
they are going to be automatized as well. 


The iSeeee of automation of machines can be heightened by way of 
an introduction of new mechanisms for the automatic regulation of the 
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operative parts of the machines in the process of their labor, for the 
automatic supervision of quality and quantity of wares manufactured, 
for making necessary adjustments in the material being processed and 
for removing wastes, etc. | 


If the automatic operational cycle is somewhere interrupted and 
requires the intervention of the worker, we have a semi-automatic ma- 
chine. Most often what is lacking is a "feed" mechanism, an installa- 
tion for preparing and removing the items from the semi-automatic ma- 
chine; this remains the duty of the worker. 


An automatic machine renders possible not only an acceleration 
of individual operations but also their combination. For instance, if 
one tooth of an automatic machine is still cutting through the face of 
an item while another is finishing off the ends and a third is already 
starting the fretting of a conical surface, then a whole series of op- 
erations is being performed simltaneously. 


If you try to imagine a non-automatized machine in which the 
execution of various operations would be combined to that degree, then 
for the operation of such a machine a human worker would have to have 
a hundred hands and a hundred eyes operating in strictest coordination. 
But the operation of the automatic machine is directed by mechanical 
"hands" and electronic "eyes." | 


When no-load operations are combined with operational ones, we 
have a continuous-action machine. 


A typical example of-a continuous-action machine is a rotary 
printing press in which the object being processed, the paper, is in 
continuous motion and the process of printing is being effected equally 
continuously. Such machines are presently rapidly supplanting the flat 
printing presses which operate with interruptions; the rotary presses 
are incomparably more productive. 


(A) | | 
Growth in Output of Machine Construction 
and Metal-Working 
A= billions of rubles 
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Continuous-action machines can operate literally in any branch 
of industry. In metal-working, too, automatic machines are used whose 
operative parts are disposed on their perimeter. The processing of the 
items is accomplished by a continuous rotation of the machine itself. 
Each section of the rotary lathe, as it reaches one and the same load- 
ing mechanism, takes on the item for processing which it ejects after 
the processing (one rotation) in one and the same place. The rotary 
automatic lines operate on this principle. 


By way of a concentration of a number of automatically executed 
operations there can be created a mlti-position automatic machine, a 
combine or automatic line along which the material being processed is 
constantly transported in the processing operation. 


Ask a tractor operator to show you the gasket-head of a tractor 
engine. Notice how complicated this part is, how many grooves and 
holes it has in it. Now it used to be that 160 workers worked in two 
shifts on 80 lathes to manufacture this part. Now in many factories 
automatic lines of lathes are in operation on which the same work is 
done by just four workers operating 14 lathe-units, so-called because 
each lathe replaces a whole unit of several lathes. The semi-finished 
gasket-head is set up on the first lathe; then clever mechanisms trans- 
fer the part from lathe to lathe; in the process it is perforated, 
notched, ground and polished until the finished product emerges from 
the fourteenth and last lathe. 


The acme of automation is the creation of the automatic factory 
in which an automatic system of machines operates in coordination. 


The control of processes occurring continuously and at enormous 
speeds is impossible without modern means of automation: computers; 
systems of program control, automatic regulation and self-tuning which 
select the optimal modes of operation. These are what are opening up 
new horizons. 


A machine can be made not only to sustain an assigned mode of 
operation but also to determine which mode of operation is the most 
profitable. [It maintains by itself that air supply which assures the 
most economical operation of a steam boiler; determines by itself the 
optimal conditions for the occurrence of a chemical process; establishes 
by itself an efficient mode of drilling for oil, etc. 


As against a 1,000-1,100% increase in the over-all scope of ma~ 
chine construction in the next twenty years, there will be a more than 
6,000% increase in the output of automatic and semi-automatic lines. 


Specially favorable preconditions for a wide-scale use of auto- 
mation in the chemical industry are created by the continuity of the 
majority of the technological processes involved in the production of 
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chemical products. Impressive successes have already been scored in 
the automation of the production of synthetic alcohol, rubber, nitrogen 
fertilizers, calcinated soda and sulphuric acid. 


A crucial stage has been reached in operations directed at auto- 
mation in power engineering. The automatic control of all units in all 
the presently functioning big and medium electric power stations in the 
USSR is already an accomplished fact. All the new hydroelectric power 
stations are being outfitted from the start with automatic control and, 
in individual instances where the operating conditions demand it, with 
remote control. The number of servicing personnel per shift in the big 
electric power stations now amounts to five or six and in the medium 
ones to two or three. Many hydro power stations with potential of up 
to 20,000 kilowatts operate without any full-time crews. | 


Transport will be converted to an ever greater degree into a 
single conveyor servicing the entire country. | 


The smooth and efficient operation of all types of transport de- 
pends not only on the improvement and perfection of the main facilities 
(transfer of rail lines onto electric drive; increasing the speed and 
capacity of trucks and ships) but also on an improvement of the opera- 
tion of the auxiliary echelons. [In this connection, complete mechaniza- 
tion of all types of loading and unloading operations is of special im 
portance. 


Construction is likewise being more and more converted into the 
mechanized process of assembly and erection of buildings and installa- 
tions out of prefabricated sections and frames manufactures in factories. 
The construction sites are coming to look like the assembly shops of a 
factory where factory corpuses and houses are assembled out of parts, 
just like machines. 


Socialist and Capitalist Automation. You all know from the news- 
papers that quite a few automatic installations and lines are in use in 


the developed capitalist countries as well. What are the consequences 
of the installation of automation in the context of the two opposed so- 
cial systems? 


Automatic equipment today not only economizes on human labor; that 
is its main value but not its only merit. It makes possible, as we have 
seen, the introduction of: self-regulating systems of control of the pro- 
duction process, which opens up the opportunity for the best possible 
exploitation of all the remaining elements of the production process: 
raw materials, industrial materials and equipment. This is the more inm- 
portant since material expenditures are the predominant consideration 
in the over-all costs in many branches of industry. 
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The capitalist businessman is most often delighted by this latter 
circumstance. But the economic advantages of automation are far from 
manifesting themselves in like degree in socialist and in capitalist 
society; indeed, the social consequences are diametrically opposed. 


Under capitalian, automation intensifies the exploitation of the 
workers, leads to a worsening of their living conditions, increases pro- 
duction anarchy and aggravates the contradictions of capitalist society. 


The most burning problem involved in the development of automa- 
tion in capitalist society is the problem of full employment. In a capi- 
talist economy, automation inevitably swells the army of the unemployed. 


A second problem arising in bourgeois countries upon introduction 
of automation is the market problem. Many firms are afraid to automa- 
tize their factories and drastically increase production because of the 
impossibility of marketing their produce. Thus, for twelve years an 
automated radio receiver set factory in England was unable to attain 
its projected output potential because of marketing difficulties. 


Of course, the problem of unemployment, like the market problem, 
is nothing new for capitalism. Neither is the result merely of auto- 
mation. But automation does aggravate and complicate both drastically. 
Both problems inevitably involve a lowering of the working masses' living 

standard. 


In the West, automation is often called a "demonaic force." The 
English physicist, George Thomson, in his book Foreseeable Future, has 
even calculated that in one generation remote-control automats will 
permanently poRaye millions of persons of work. 


But is automation really the culprit in the matter of all the 
woes and misfortunes brought down upon the heads of the working class 
in capitalist countries?. Of course not. The main reason why automa- 
tion is an evil in capitalist countries is production anarchy and lack 
of planning. . | 
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Precisely because automation embodies the highest level of the 
production forces of society at the present stage of its development, 
precisely for this reason does it urgently demand the establishment 
of new production relationships which will open up avenues for the de- 
velopment of the production forces of today and tomorrow. 


In the context of socialism and communism, automation affords 
society enormous, hitherto unheard of opportunities for a growth of 
the production forces and a raising of the living standard of the peo- 
ple. The CPSU Program points up this fact: "As distinguished from 
capitalism, the socialist system of economic management combines an ac- 
celeration of technical progress with full employment for all the em 
ployable citizens. Automation and complex mechanization serve as the 
material basis for the gradual metamorphosis of socialist labor into 
Comminist labor." 


Naturally, even in socialist factories, the introduction of highly 
productive automatic equipment does lead to an economy of human labor. 
A number of personnel, actually an exceedingly insignificant number, in 
individual production sectors, in individual shops and even factories 
are sometimes rendered redundant in connection with the introduction of 
the new automatic lines. 


The planned expansion of the scale of social production during 
the Seven-Year Plan period requires a considerable increase in the nun 
ber of blue and white collar workers in the national economy. [In the 
eastern regions of the country alone, about six million persons will 
find scope for their capacities. Thus the workers rendered redundant 
as a result of the replacement of the old equipment by new equipment 
are not threatened with unemployment nor is there any danger of a glut- 
ting of the market as a result of the additional produce obtained as a 
result of the steady expansion of social production. 


Of course it is not a simple matter to find new work for the 
workers rendered redundant by replacement of old equipment by new, auto- 
matic equipment. Various solutions are possible. In some instances, 
when the factory is automated and expanded simltaneously, the redundant 
workers can be employed in the same factory in other capacities. [In 
other cases they have to be transferred to other enterprises of the city 
or rayon or from one economic region to another. 


Section 34. How Will the Communist Economy Be Organized? 


With the growth in the scale of production and the increase in 
the complexity of the economic ties, the entire operation of planning 
and econdmic direction must be raised to a new, higher level. Another 
reason for this necessity lies in the vigorous progress of science and 
technology. 
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Concentration of Production. We cannot, of course, at this time 
sketch a full picture of the national economy of the future. But its 
main lines of development are being traced quite clearly even today. 


One of the main lines is a further enlargement and concentration 
of production. Small enterprises cannot assure high labor productivity 
nor cope with the mass production of wares or produce. But a huge enter- 
prise does offer broad opportunities for just this. For in such an en- 
terprise the use of complex machines and particularly of complex mecha~ 
nization and automation is more profitable. All the advantages of mod- 
ern equipment can be fully exploited in big factories. : 


The Communist economy, being as it will be a highly organized 
and highly technologized production system will be based in the main on 
the giant enterprise. That is why the Communist Party and the Soviet 
state are steering steadily toward the construction of factories with 
big potential. The Seven-Year Plan has taken this into consideration. 
Whereas the potential of our thermal electric power stations used to 
be 200,000-600,000 kilowatts, stations are presently being built with 
potentials of from 1,000,000 to 2,400,000 kilowatts. The cost of elec- 
tric power in giant stations is 12-15 times less than in small ones. 


There are more giant enterprises in the USSR than in any other 
country. But the possibilities for further concentration of production 
are far from having been exhausted. There are quite a few small, back- 
ward factories. At the present time, allied enterprises which are small 
in scope are being amalgamated and thus enlarged. The conditions are 
most favorable for this in our country. After all, the state, the peo- 
ple owns all the enterprises. 


In proportion to our advance in the direction of communism, the 
small, technologically backward factories and farms will gradually 
disappear, yielding place to a giant, technologically progressive pro- 
duction complex. 


Specialization. Another important principle of the organization 
of present-day production is specialization. [It is, in a nutshell, the 
strict division of labor between enterprises; it involves the switchover 
of enterprises or their individual shops which are engaged in the pro- 
duction of a variety of products to the production of homogeneous wares. 
This makes it possible to make better use of machinery and raw materi- 
als, to introduce highly productive equipment, especially automated 
equipment, to improve production technology, to raise the standard of 
quality of the produce and considerably to reduce its prime cost. 


As examples of specialized production units may be taken automo~ 
biles and tractor plants producing a single finished product. Factories 
are also being started to produce individual machinery parts: automo- 
bile and aircraft engines, ball-bearings, tires, etc. Specialization 
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is also being effected on the principle of sequestration of individual 
production operations, into foundries, forging-pressing plants, etc. 


Here are some examples which give vivid evidence of the economy 
involved in specialization. Reaping combines used to be put out a few 
years ago by eight machine construction factories. Now the production 
of these machines has been concentrated into the Rostsel'mash factory 
working in cooperation with the Taganrog combine factory, and into the 
Krasnoyarsk factory. There are presently little more than half the 
number of workers employed in the production of these machines than 
there were in the past and not 60,000 but 80,000 machines are being 
turned out every year. Until recently, the Khar'kov Tractor Factory 
used to manufacture both tractors and diesel engines for them. Now 
the engine production has been handed over to the Serp i molot (Hammer 
and Sickle) factory in the same city. As a result of this specializa- 
tion and cooperativization, the output of the Khar'kov tractors has 
risen by a third. 


In its drive to specialize metal-working, forging-pressing and 
welding work, the Moscow Oblast Sownarkhoz has in the last four years 
closed down 44 small, wnprofitable shops and sections. This freed about 
11,000 square meters of production area, while 3,000 workers were trans- 
ferred to other shops. And what was the result in the matter of the 
output of semi-finished products for machine construction? It has ex- 
perienced an over-all increase of 32%. 


Specialization is also being effected in agriculture. For exan- 
ple the Northwest, the Baltic Republics, many regions of Belorussia and 
the Ukrainian Forest Region are being specialized mainly in the produc- 
tion of milk, bacon and industrial crops. 


The Trans-Caucasian and Central Asian Republics have the most 
favorable conditions for the growing of fruits, grapes, citrus fruits, 
tea and cotton. These crops are being developed here on an even broader 
scale. | 


In the rayons of the Central Black Karth Belt, the Ukraine and 
the Northern Caucasus, grain growing and livestock raising will be de- 
veloped at more rapid rates and there will be a considerable expansion 
of the cultivation of corn and sugar beets. 


Vegetable farms and milk products farms are being started around 
Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Gorky, Sverdlovsk and other big industrial cen- 
ters. 


Production Coordination and the Establishment of Combines. With the 
growth of specialization, especially in industry, there is also occurring an 
increase in the mutual interdependence of the branches of the economy and of 
the individual enterprises. The operations of the machine tools factories 
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depend to a great extent on the deliveries coming in from the foundries 
which are putting out the semi-finished parts, and on the engine plants 
and instrument factories. The tractor factory cannot get along without 
the electrical equipment being put out by a specialized factory. Tight 
production liaison is being established between the factories and branches 
of the economy in order to assure normal operation of industry. The 
process of establishing this liaison is called cooperativization of pro- 
duction. | 


An important role in the organization of the economy of communist 
society will be played by combinization of production. Its advantages 
are enormous. They include; the elimination of unproductive inter- 
mediate stages of the technological process; a more efficient exploita- 
tion of raw materials; a more rational utilization of equipment; and a 
curtailment of transport costs. An example of such a new-type factory 
is the Volkhov Aluminum Combine where for the first time in the world 
there is being effected the combinized processing of the mineral, nephe- 
lite: aluminum is refined out of the alum-earth therein contained; the 
alkalis are used as valuable material for glass wares; and high-quality 
cement is manufactured from the wastes. 


It is self-evident that combinization is effected in various 
forms and along various lines in the individual branches of the na- 
tional economy. In the lumbering industry the various methods of proc- 
essing wood-pulp are combinized, the primary with the secondary ones. 

It is more sensible and operative to haul planks rather than logs for 
long distances by rail. It is more profitable to undertake the chemical 
processing of the shavings on the spot, extracting from them the acetic 
acid, turpentine and other valuable products, and moulding fiberboards 
out of the sawdust. It is profitable to combinize metal-working with 
the chemical industry. When a mixture of oxygen and natural gas is 
blown into a blast furnace, the blast furnace gas has its composition 
changed and becomes a valuable chemical raw material; about 300 kilo- 
grams of cheap synthetic ammonia can be obtained from blast-furnace gas 
for every ton of cast iron and the transfer of but half of the presently 
operating blast-furnaces in the country onto the new blowing system will 
render possible a 15,000,000-ton increase in the production of cast iron 
and a like curtailment of the expenditure of coke. 


The adoption of combinized technology in a number of instances 
leads to a complete reorganization of entire branches of industry: many 
specialized branches fade out and the production of their goods is trans- 
ferred to another branch where they are produced far more profitably. 

For example, it is planned in future to concentrate about two-thirds of 
the national production of soda and about half that of sulphuric acid 
in nonferrous metallurgy, i.e., to obtain them as side-products of the 
extraction of precious metals. The use of such combinized methods has 
another enormous advantage; in the majority of cases, it eliminates 
the pollution of the atmosphere and the poisoning of the cisterns and 
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reservoirs. The so-called industrial wastes of one branch represent ex- 
tremely valuable raw materials for another branch. The fact that there 
are large quantities of wastes is a sure sign of the scientific imper- 
fection of the technological process. 


Wide-scale mechanization in combination with the use of new types 
of industrial materials has provided the objective basis for a combini- 
gation in the construction industry. There are appearing more and more 
housing construction combines whose final product is a ready-made house. 
The economy effected by combinizing construction operations is excep- 
tionally great: the time needed for erection of the above-ground part 
of the building is curtailed from 7-8 to 4-5 months; the organizationa 
expenses per 1,000 square meters are halved. 


Conditions are exceptionally favorable for the creation of com 
binized enterprises in the food industry and in agriculture. This is 
understandable: agricultural raw material is complex by its very com 
position. It comes in at various seasons and in each season the same 
type of equipment can be used in a combine to process it. This will 
serve to strengthen the production liaison between kolkhozes and sov- 
khozes and the local industrial enterprises. As the CPSU Program points 
out, the agrarian-industrial amalgamations are becoming gradually more 
tightly-knit. 


Fastward Ho! [In our country, the geographical distribution of 
enterprises is subordinated to the main lines of the scientifically 
grounded state plan. [It ensures that the regions will be specialized 
in a way most in harmony with the interests of the entire national econ- 
omy. And the better and more rationally industry, agriculture and trans- 
port are distributed geographically, the more fully the territory of the 
entire country is brought under cultivation, the more efficiently the 
natural and manpower resources of the various regions are exploited, the 
greater will be the potentials of which society disposes for the satis- 
faction of its increased material and cultural needs. A brief formula © 
to express the main idea of a proper geographical distribution of produc- 
tion forces, flowing from a planned division of labor in accord with the 
natural, economic and historical features of each region, would be the 


economy of social labor. 
Top-priority attention will be given to Siberia. 


Siberia is truly "a country within a country" both in respect of 
the wealth of its natural resources and in the vastness of its area. 
The Ukraine and the Northern Caucasus, the Trans-Caucasus and Central 
Asia, the Central Region and the Northwest, the Volga Region and the 
Urals are also not to be sneezed at. We have named the biggest economic 
regions of the country in which is concentrated the greatest wealth of 
natural resources. All of them will be developed. But Siberia far ex- 
cels them in this respect as wll. 
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Only the first beginning has been made at the exploitation of 
the inexhaustible riches of Siberia, Kazakhstan and the Far Fast. The 
colossal potentials of this amazing area have not yet been fully brought 
to light. Bringing them to light and exploiting them for the establish- 
ment of Communism is the task which is laid on the shoulders of our gen- 
eration, particularly our youth. Millions of Soviet citizens are going 
to Siberia and Kazakhstan at the call of the Party. They are being en- 
listed into a great and interesting operation, full of difficulties and 
romance, demanding high idealism, great energy and skills. 


Great changes are occurring also in the geographical location 
and distribution of industry in the European portion of the USSR. Here, 
too, are being founded new industrial-economic regions which are going 
to be important echelons in the communist economy. 


The material-technical base of Communism will be not merely the 
simple sum of the thousands and thousands of highly mechanized and 
automated factories and mills. [It will be a single, well-organized 
economy, including a whole series of intimately interconnected indus- 
trial and agricultural regions. ~ 


Section 35. Scientific Organization of Agriculture 


A Crucial New Step. The creation of the material-technical base 
of Communism presupposes a vigorous development of both industry and 
agriculture. The plans for development of the main areas of material 
production (industry and agriculture) are mtually interconnected with 
each depending on the advances of the other. 


In order to satisfy fully the needs of the country for agricul- 


tural produce, the over-all scope of agriculture must increase by about 
2.5 times in the next 10 years and by 3.5 times in the next twenty. 


Growth of Agricultural Production 


In the next ten years, our country must surpass the United States 
of America in per capita farm produce turnout. [In the period from 1961 
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to 1970, the rates of growth of farm production must be increased. The 
increase in farm produce must anticipate the growing demand for it. 


"We have fulfilled the first part of the Leninist cooperativiza- 
tion plan," says N. S. Khrushchev, "by bringing the peasantry over into 
the kolkhozes and by creating a broad network of sovkhozes and then 
strengthening both kolkhozes and sovkhozes. Now we must take a crucial 
new step forward: assure that all kolkhozes and sovkhozes shall reach 
a flourishing state, a level worthy of Commnisn.” 


What mist be done to assure this? 


An increase in the turnout of farm products can be attained in 
two ways: by expanding the areas under cultivation while keeping the 
agrotechnical basis the same as before (extensive path of development) ; 
and by obtaining an ever-increasing amount of farm produce per unit of 
area under cultivation (intensive development). "The main way in which 
agriculture can be given a boost and the increasing needs of the country 
for farm products be satisfied," says the Party Program, "is over-all 
mechanization and consistent intensification...." 


In the context of a socialist economy, the bringing under culti- 
vation of new areas of land depends upon a steady and uninterrupted de- 
velopment of equipment and technology and farming techniques. This is 
what has enabled the Soviet Union in recent years to bring under culti- 
vation 41,800,000 hectares of virgin and waste lands, which is presently 
assuring more than 40% of all grain supplies in the country. But it 
can provide considerably more. Now the task is to raise the level of 
intensiveness of farming in the Virgin Lands and convert them into re- 
gions of highly developed livestock raising. 


The main production resource in agriculture is the land. There- 
fore the intensiveness of farming is determined primarily by how this 
chief natural factor is exploited. Any machine will wear out; but the 
land will not. If it is well cultivated, fertilized and if the various © 
crops are sown in sensible sequence, or as the agronomists put it, if 
proper crop rotation is practiced, then the fertility of the land will 
constantly increase. 


Until recently, the grass-arable system prevailed in many kol- 
khozes and sovkhozes. The adherents of this system extolled the role 
of perennial grasses as a main and universal all-purpose means for re- 
storing and heightening the fertility of the soil and as the main source 
of fodder for livestock. An uncritical inculcation of the grass-arable 
system led to 35-40% of the arable land in many farms being sown to 
grasses. In the majority of cases they yielded a poor harvest of 10-12 
centners of hay per hectare. At the same time, such good-yield crops 
as corn, sugar beets, peas and beans were not planted nearly enough. 
The net result was that the grass-arable system of cultivation led to 
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a not very productive use of the land. The grass-arable system began 

to do particularly great harm in the context of intensification of agri- 
cultural production. The experience of progressive farms in our own 
country and the fraternal socialist countries has shown that the transi- 
tion from the grass-arable to the system involving ploughing and sowing 
of corn, sugar beets, peas and fodder beans, permits of an exceedingly 
intensive exploitation of the land and opens up truly unlimited oppor 
tunities for the development of livestock-raising. If combined with 
better farming methods generally, this system is capable of assuring 

an abundance of farm products and a steady heightening of the fertility 
of the soil. Thus, consistent intensification of farm production is 
possible only on the basis of a progressive system of cultivation. 


Mechanization of Agriculture. An army of tractors, combines and 
other farm implements is in operation on the fields of our country. But 
we cannot be satisfied with this. In the course of the next 10-20 years, 
the kolkhozes and sovkhozes are going to get new systems of machinery 
of top-notch operational quality and geared to correspond with maxim 
economy to the conditions of each zone. Wide-scale use will be made of 
automation. 


An idea of the importance of the latest equipment is given, for 
example, by the fact that the use of grain production standard machinery 
just designed makes possible a reduction by 94.6% of the labor outlay 
per hectare. Complex mechanization of sugar beet cultivation affords 
the opportunity for decreasing the labor outlay per hectare by half, in 
the case of potatoes by 18% and of flax by 16.64. 


Over—-all, in the long-range perspective, the technical reserve 
of agriculture will be increased by 3-4 times. Obviously intensive 
farming presupposes not only an increase in the number of farm imple- 
ments used per unit of area under cultivation but also a highly produc- 
tive operation of farm equipment and its careful servicing and storage. 


Over-all electrification of agriculture is a cardinal prerequisite 
for consistent intensification of farm production. 


Long-range plans call for a mass electrification of farm produc- 
tion, not by way of an increase in the number of small and therefore un- 
economical electric power stations, but rather by way of a hooking up 
of the sovkhozes and kolkhozes to the main industrial power systems. 

The electrification of all agricultural processes, from ploughing to 
milking cows, will considerably increase the productivity of agricul- 
tural labor. 


The experience of many years of using fertilizers and chemicals 
to protect plants and animals and the calculation of the economic ef- 
fectiveness of these measures shows that chemicalization is one of the 
most powerful levers for intensification of agriculture. The eminent 
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Soviet agrochemist, Academician D. N. Pryanishnikov, has written that 
chemistry is creating "new continents," i.e., is providing amounts of 
additional farm pn oance comparable to those that are yielded by entire 
big countries. 


The production of mineral fertilizers is going to be increased 
9-10 times in 10 years. 


Growth in Production of Mineral Fertilizers 
A = millions of tons of conventional unit 


125-138 


Chemists, physiologists and biochemists have in recent years 
attained considerable successes in the creation and use of new chemi- 
cals for regulating the growth and fertility of plants. Among these 
May be classed those chemical preparations which in small doses act as 
growth stimulants and in large doses suppress development and kill the 
plant. The following chemicals are going to come into greater and 
greater use in agriculture; . herbicides (chemicals for the selective 
destruction of weeds among useful plant crops), growth stimulants for 
fruits and vegetables, chemicals for the rapid rooting of trees and 
bushes, for the cicatrization of wounds in tree-trunks and branches, 
for combatting the tendency of fruits to fall off trees or bushes; 
chemicals to inhibit the budding and blossoming of trees in a cold 
backward spring, for preventing stored potatoes from sprouting, for 
runaway shoots on fruit trees, cotton bushes and other crops (chemical 
chopping). Mechanized cotton harvesting is facilitated by defoliants 
(chemicals to take the leaves off plants) and desiccants (chemicals to 
promote the drying of stalks, leaves, and tops of potatoes, tomatoes, 
soy beans and other plants. The use of defoliants makes possible the 
harvesting of cotton by machinery. This will liberate an enormous nun- 
ber of people in the Central Asiatic Republics and other southern re- 
gions from seasonal overloading with heavy physical labor. | 


Chemistry is also penetrating into livestock raising. This pene- 


tration is taking three main courses: fodder preparations, conserva- 
tional chemicals and substances regulating the vital processes. 
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The economic effectiveness of chemical stimulants is very great 
indeed. Thus, for example, feeding of urea (carbamide) to ruminants 
increases the milk yield, steps up the weight of the stock and, in addi- 
tion, in the case of sheep, makes for a yield of i-1.5 centners more 
wool. One ruble spent on various fodder supplements gives beef cattle 
a weight increment worth up to 14 rubles and an additional amount of 
milk worth 8 rubles 50 kopecks. 


Many affections of animals are caused by the bites of blood- 
sucking insects (gadflies, warble flies, mosquitoes, flies, etc.) and 
are transmitted via infected water and fodder. Some ailments are caused 
by poisonous plants. Chemicals have an important place in the preven— 
tion and treatment of these ailments. 


The transition from the extensive method of cultivation to the 
arable-ploughing and other highly productive systems involving an in- 
crease in plantings of corn, legumes, peas, soybeans, fodder beets 
(mangels) and other such crops, has altered the requirements of live- 
stock raising for chemicals to enrich and preserve fodder. There is 
also a change in the system of feeding animals. With chemical pre- 
servatives being used on crops with high moisture-content (clover, 
timothy and other grasses), there is a considerable reduction in the 
losses during storage. The result is a practical doubling of the se- 
lection of fodders available. Chemistry has also opened up the possi- 
bility of enrichment of fodders with mineral substances, especially 
phosphates and microelements. 


Guaranteed Harvests. Hitherto agriculture has to a great ex- 
tent been dependent on the weather. How can agriculture be made inde- 
pendent of the whims of the weather which, as you know, man has not 
yet learned how to control? 


In dry regions a dependable way of getting stable harvests is 
irrigation of the fields. It makes possible an exploitation of the 
rich lands of the south where there is plenty of sun but not enough 
moisture. Thanks to irrigation, millions of hectares of ground will 
be brought under cultivation in Central Asia, in the southern part of 
the Russian Federation and in the Ukraine, as well as in the Republics 
of the Transcaucasus. This will make it possible to be sure of always 
getting the required amount of such valuable agricultural products as 
cotton, rice, corn, and also to increase the production of meat, milk, 
butter and wool. From irrigated fields it will be possible to get an 
addi tional one to one and a half billion puds of grain, i.e., about one 
third of the amount required for the satisfaction of the needs of the 
whole country. 


In the next 20 years it is planned to bring up to 28,000,000 hec- 


tares the area of irrigated fields (the present figure for the whole 
country is 9,000,000 hectares of farmland). From irrigated fields it 
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is possible to get consistently high, guaranteed harvests no matter 
what the weather conditions. The water of several northern rivers 
will be used during the 20-year aaa for the irrigation of droughty 
regions of the country. 


Growth in Grain Production 
A = billions of puds 


It is planned to bring gradually under cultivation the approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 hectares of swampland of that region of the European . 
portion of the USSR which lies outside the Black Earth Belt. 


Progressive Methods in Livestock Raising. Great problems have 


to be solved in livestock raising: here too, there is need of guaran-- 
teed milk yields and guaranteed meat increment. And the most reliable 
way of attaining this goal is the incorporation of progressive work 
methods and new and improved equipment. 


‘Qutmoded methods of stabling livestock had been in use until 
very recently. Every pig had its own pen or cage with feeding-trough; 
every cow was tied up with her own personal chain and provided with 
an automatic drinking-trough of her own, etc. Expensive stables were 
built and one dairymaid ended up being able to attend to not more than 
12-13 cows while one swineherd could feed only 80-90 pigs at once. 
Presently a loose-run system for stabling cattle has been worked out 
and is being successfully used in many farms. This method consists, 
in brief, in removing all feeding-mangers and tethers from the cowstable, 
giving the cattle free access to fodder and group drinking-troughs and 
using bedding which does not need to be changed. The cows are milked 
in special buildings on milking platforms. This makes it possible to 
accommodate considerably more cattle in a building than is possible with 
the old stall-method stabling; consequently, there can be a cutback in 
expenses for construction and equipment. Jt used to take 13-16 persons 
to look after a herd of 100 cows; now three persons can manage a herd 
of 120-150 using the loose-run stabling method. 


Almost a half a million persons could be freed for wozk in other 
branches of farm production simply by transferring the cattle in the 
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kolkhozes and sovkhozes of the RSFSR alone to loose-run stabling. This 
stabling system can easily be combined with sufficient feeding of the 
cattle with good fodder and with new milking methods using Christmas 
Tree and Milking Merry-Go-Round type milking platforms. 


Growth in Milk Production 
A = millions of tons 


The campaign to boost livestock raising is a campaign to speed 
up the development of all branches of agriculture and to create as 
rapidly as possible an abundance of agricultural products. Livestock 
raising is directly and immediately connected with grain. If we can 
manage to grow fodder crops and boost livestock raising, there will be 
more stock, more meat and milk. And if there is more fertilizer, par- 
ticularly manure, there will be a rise in the yield of grain crops and 
an increase in the selection of grains available. Here again livestock. 
raising and grain are interlinked. , 


For each zone of the Soviet Union certain definite norms of meat 
and milk production have been set per 100 hectares of arable land. Here 
they are: 


Milk Per 100 
Hectares of 
Meat (Dressed Farmland of 


Weight in Any Sort (in> 
Year Centners) Centners) 
1964 65 197 
1965 - ns) B08 
1970 103 ti(‘«é RS 
1980. 117-1243 B'AT 


These are our guidelines in livestock raising. 


Improvement of Management. The party has advanced into the 
foreground of attention the question of the management of sovkhoz and 
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kolkhoz operations. In accord with the decisions of the March Plenum 
of the CPSU Central Committee (1962), the management of the country's 
agriculture has been reorganized. [In oblasts, krays and republics 
there have been formed territorial production administrations to 

manage agricultural production. Their chief organizational task is 

to instruct people on the best examples and models of labor, incorporate 
into production the advances of science, the progressive experience of 
kolkhogz and sovkhoz innovators, to effect a consequential implementation 
of the principle of material incentive for kolkhoz farmers and sovkhoz 
personnel and specialists to increase the amount of agricultural prod- 
ucts available to the country. 


- (A) Growth in Meat Production 
A = millions of tons 


1960 r 1980 « 


The assignment facing the farm management personnel is to free 
themselves from stereotypes. For each individual climate zone (and for 
each kolkhoz and sovkhoz within the individual zones) will be estab- 
lished the most efficient and scientifically grounded method and system 
of farming. From those to whom nature has given more, more will be re- 
quired. But there is one general rule which holds for all: that of 
producing within each individual zone and each individual rayon (ac- 
count taken of the state orders for produce) predominantly that type 
of farm produce for which the best conditions ppeNoae and which permits | 
of the epeeen economizing on expenses. 


The heightening of specialization in individual farms does not 
here involve any curtailment of the supplementary branches. For exanm- 
ple, in the specialized grain sovkhozes, the percentage of livestock 
products has risen since 1956 to double what it then was (from 18% to 
36%). However, these supplementary and auxiliary branches ought to be 
organized as a giant production complex. 


| It is not efficient, for example, to organize small poultry farms 
in every farm; it is more profitable to create one giant poultry farm 
for several farms. This is one specific reason why the development of 
interkolkhoz enterprises for primary processing, storage and transport 
of farm products and for production of building materials and frames is 
acquiring special importance. 
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The main thing now is to see to it that the advances of science 
and the experience of the progressive farms shall become the possession 
of all the sovkhozes and kolkhozes of the country. 


Section 36. Science -- A Great Production Force 


Solence and Production. Science first ingressed into production 
together with complex mechanized equipment: the laws of mechanics 
helped in the designing of machinery; physics and chemistry made possi- 
ble an improvement and perfecting of the technology which had been de—- 
veloped experimentally. 


Now the situation has changed radically. From explanations of 
the phenomena of nature, science had gone over to the artificial repro- 
duction of the processes occurring in nature and of chemical reactions; 
in many ways, indeed, science has gone farther than nature. For exam 
ple, the methods of concentration of radiant energy into fine clusters 
is unknown in nature; nor do we encounter in nature many of the sub- 
stances created by synthetic means and possessing the qualities neces-— 
sary for industry. 


Science is providing itself with its own powerful production 
base. Recall such modern scientific "instruments" as the gigantic ac- 
celerators of elementary particles, mammoths with the diameter of their 
magnet as large as several hundred meters and with a service crew of a 
thousand; think of the huge aerodynamic pipes, electronic microscopes 
and computers. Each one of these is a highly complex installation from 
the engineering point of view. 


Production based on the results of the latest scientific re- 
searches represents, in its turn, more and more frequently a colossal 
process of laboratory research. All the biggest technical transforma- 
tions presently start with scientific research. Invention in industry 
these days inevitably includes elements of scientific research. 


In other words, science is gradually being converted into a 
direct production force. But such a prospect is possible only in a so- 
ciety traveling toward Communism. Why? 


Because the expansion of the sphere of the technological appli- 
cations of science, though important, is not the crucial prerequisite 
for its conversion into a direct production force. Only when there is 
a harmonious development of public production can science become in 
full measure a production force, only when its technological applica- 
tion serves to ensure progress in the means of production but also pro- 
motes the development of the human individual himself, the basic produc- 
tion force of society. After all, the degree of the assimilation in 
practical activity of the latest scientific advance depends directly on 
the degree to which production itself and the social conditions in which 
it is effected are adapted to such application. 
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And the merging of science with the chief production force of 
society, man himself, the creator, carrier and conductor of science, is 
possible only in a society where the development of production is not 
occurring in uncontrolled fashion. Commnism is the first social for- 
mation in history possessing all the prerequisites for such a merger. 
And the nearer our society is to Commmism, the more clearly is there 
manifested the hegemony of man armed with scientific knowledge over the 
means of production. 


In the course of the next twenty years there will not only be a 
constant expansion of the network of institutions of higher learning (in- 
cluding those giving instruction to persons who continue at work while 
pursuing their studies) but also an untiring improvement of the system | 
of education which mist be so adapted that all working people are af- 
forded the opportunity of steadily increasing their own qualifications 
and, in case of necessity, receiving rapid training in a new occupa- 
tion. 


The entire system of occupational-technological training and edu- 
cation is built up in such a way as to promote an expansion of the gen- 
eral scientific horizon of the worker while giving him a scientific 
(primarily a physico-mathematical) training which will enable him easily 
to cope with new equipment and technology. 


In the next ten years there will be brought into effect general 
secondary school education for all school-age children and eight-grade 
instruction for that part of our youth employed in the national economy 
already but not possessing the required degree of education. While de- 
veloping secondary education, the Party is devoting special attention 
to making higher education still more widely available. In 1980, we 
shall have 8,000,000 students, three times more than at present. 


Toward World Primacy in Science. The estimates of the prospects 
for the development of production which are contained in the program for 
the construction of the material-technical base of Communism are based — 
on those advances of science and technology which either have already 
been pushed to the stage of practical realization or possess all the 
prerequisites for incorporation into practical industry in the very 
near future. We are not thinking at all of those distant stages of the 
perfecting of the material-technical base which will emerge after the 
establishment of Commmism. We are speaking of the material-technical 
base which is in the main necessary and sufficient for the transition 
to Comminism in the rext twenty years. Those potentials of science and 
technology which are already assured of technical solutions and ready 
for assimilation and use are no mere castles in Spain but truly "a 
bird in the hand.” Their practical utilization depends on us, our- 
selves, on our agility and practicality. 
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In our consideration of the prospects for the development of the 
individual component elements of the material-technical base of Communisn, 
we touched in varying degrees of thoroughness on the tasks of science 
therewith connected. And this is perfectly natural; the resolution in 
such a short time as two decades of such an imposing task as the creation 
of the material-technical base of Comminism presupposes the full utili- 
zation of all the potentials of modern science and technology. Let us 
recall the main lines along which is being effected this fruitful col- 
laboration of science and production. 


The creation of a strong and viable power engineering with its 
proliferated systems of transmission of electric current of super-high 
voltage is being backed up by a very wide front of scientific researches 
aimed at the raising of the efficiency of all cycles of the transforma- 
tion of energy on its long road to the consumer; the solution of prob- 
lems of imparting stability to whole power systems, which is a specially 
hard thing to do when they are in parallel operation; and the reduction 
of losses in the transport of electric power; and, finally, the solution 
of problems of the economical use of nuclear power. 


Science stands at the cradle of new methods of obtaining and 
utilizing natural materials; it is clarifying the nature and the mecha- 
nism of the processes of the formation of geological structures and in- 
corporating new methods of geological reconnaissance, creating powerful 
means of penetrating into the depths of the earth's layers. On the 
basis of the advances of science there is developing a powerful and 
highly effective set of techniques and equipment for drilling, extract- 
ing, transporting, enriching and processing industrial minerals. Thereby 
is being created the opportunity for utilizing with profit in production 
those raw materials which used to be considered too "poor" and therefore 
not profitable. | 


In finding the methods for controlling the processes of the for- 
mation of bodies of a certain definite structure, science is solving 
the problem of obtaining materials with predetermined properties. There 
is also in process an expansion of the "selection" of initial substances 
which can serve as basis for chemical synthesis of more and more varied 
materials. The chemical synthesis industry being founded by science is 
exceedingly compact and requires little manpower; it is well suited for 
automation. The changeover to chemical and physical action on the in- 
ternal structure of a substance, to the continuous processes of moulding 
finished items by pressure casting, the replacement of mechanical meth- 
ods of processing solid bodies by electrochemical ones -- all of these 
are elements of the scientific-technological revolution which must occur 
. in the entire processing industry. 


Science is creating the most modern means of automation, including 


even self-repairing systems, and is thereby increasing the productivity 
of physical and mental labor and erasing the boundary-—line between them. 
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The progress of automation depends on the advances of electronics and 
radio electronics. The resources of electronic and radio electronic 
technology and equipment will make it easier for every individual to 
get any knowledge he wants in the field of science, technology or cul- 
ture; it will facilitate the acquisition by anybody of information, 
both in oral and in printed form. The future will undoubtedly see the 
appearance of electronic computing centers joined together by powerful 
electrical communication channels; these centers will execute on human 
command operations of "technical thinking" and combine the functions 
of libraries, information, computing and even designing organizations. 
Electronic technology and metallurgy will be broadly developed in all 
branches of industry. 


Science is also gradually becoming an organic part of agricul- 
‘tural production. In collaboration with physics and chemistry, biology > 
is making more and more thorough studies of the processes of the vital 
activity of animal and plant organisms; this newly acquired knowledge 

is in many instances substantially altering the technology of agricul- 
tural production and opening up new opportunities for its intensifica- 
tion. 


The potentials of science and technology which have been brought 
to light scientifically but are still awaiting technical resolution 
represent the potential strategic reserves of the Twenty-Year Plan for 
the establishment of Communism in our country. As we advance into new 
fields of science we shall assimilate these reserves by developing their 
application. By the very fact of its posing the problem of development 
of research lines all along the very broad scientific front, the Party 
is summoning us to attain world primacy in science. What is involved 
is nothing less than the clearing of the untrodden paths to the "shining 
summits" of knowledge, of which Karl Marx wrote so poetically; and this 
clearing operation we are expected to achieve in the shortest time pos- 
sible. 


The USSR already holds a leading place in a number of crucial 
branches of science. This is specially forcefully underscored by the 
wide-scale development of the use of atomic energy and by the remarka- 
ble achievements of our cosmonautics. 


Researches on outer space will in the long run make it possible 
to get a clearer notion of the most varied atmospheric phenomena; they 
will forge the way to a control of the weather, to the establishment of 
reliable radio and TV communication and to the solution of many other 
important practical problems. 


From our physicists who have assured our country priority in 


atomic power engineering we await the mastery of a new type of energy, 
namely thermonuclear energy. 
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Science has come right down to the borders of practice in the 
elaboration of fundamentally new, machineless methods of transformation 
of heat into electric power (magnetohydrodynamic generators and thermo- 
generators based on semi-conductors). 


The uncovering of the physico-chemical nature and mechanisms of 
exceptionally economical and effective processes which occur in: living 
organisms (protein synthesis, "capture" of atmospheric nitrogen, opera- 
tions of the mscles, etc.) will make it possible to put many astounding 
secrets of nature at the service of material production and at the same 
time to come into possession of powerful resources for renewal of the 
human organism and final victory over the most virulent diseases. 


In connection with the enormous expansion of the front of scien- 
tific researches in the mixed branches of natural science (on the 
borders of chemistry and physics and of chemistry and biology, etc.) 
there have arisen entirely new problems of organization and coordina- 
tion on a nation-wide scale in all the main scientific research projects 
in the country. 


The peculiar conditions of the application of science to produc- 
tion in a socialist and a communist society make themselves felt not only 
in the fact that there is a change in the character and scale of the 
utilization, for the development of the production forces, of the whole 
complex of the natural sciences. Socialist production relationships 
open up for the first time the era of deliberate application to the de- 
velopment of the society's production forces of the whole of science, 
including social science. 


The construction of Communism raises a mititude of questions to 
which there are no ready-made answers. These answers can only be pro- 
vided by a study and theoretical collation of the practical activity of 
Comminist construction, an investigation of the basic mechanisms of the 
economic, political and cultural development of socialism and of its 
metamorphosis into Communism, and by a treatment of the problems of 
Comminist education and training. 
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Thus we have traced the main lines of development of the material 
base on which will be erected the new, Communist human relations. The 
material-technical base of the future Communist society will far trans- 
cend the level of production forces which has been created by capitalism; 
it will assimilate the supreme achievements of scientific-technological 
progress and will arm our country with the most perfect and powerful 
equipment and technology. 


None of this, neither the floodtide of power nor the unheard-of 
wealth of materials nor the army of thinking machines, is going to 
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appear of its own accord. Every one of us is-going to have to make 
his own contribution. And here is where real socialist competition 
can be deployed, resulting in a more substantial, more palpable and 
richer contribution. 


estions for Consideration and scussion 


1. What is the importance of the growth of labor productivity 
for the establishment of Communism? How and on what basis is labor 
productivity going to grow next year in the enterprise where you are 
taking your practical production training and on what basis is it going 
to grow in the subsequent period? 


2. How are the main lines of development of the material-tech- 
nical base of Communism interconnected? 


3. With what contributions of science to production have you 
been able to become acquainted and what can science give to industry 
in the long-range perspective? 


4. How is new equipment being installed in the enterprises 
where you are taking your practical production training? 


5. How do you imagine the organization of the Commnist economy 


twenty years from now? What place is your Republic going to occupy in 
it? 
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Chapter Nine 
The Moulding of Communist Social Relationships 


The establishment of socialism has resulted in the permanent abo- 
lition of the chief evil of a class society, namely the exploitation of 
man by man. Everybody labors in a public economy, is paid according to 
work done and takes an equitable share in public affairs. 


But the class distinctions and the other social distinctions 
bound up with them (between town and country, between physical and in- 
tellectual workers) have not yet been definitively liquidated. So long 
as they persist, there cannot be full equality in the working and living 
conditions of the people. That is why the overcoming of these distinc- 
tions and the creation of a classless society is a cardinal vase of Com 
munist construction. 


Section 37. Toward a Society Without Classes 


Communist Property the Basis of a Classless Society. The basic 
reason for the class distinctions still prevailing is that the labor of 


the workers is bound up with national property while that of the peas- 
ants is bound up with kolkhoz property. And they will disappear when 
instead of two social public ownerships there will be established a 


single Communist ownership of the means of production. 
But how is this social process developing? 


In the course of the construction of the material-technical base 
of Commnism there develops a national property-ownership. Its scope 
increases; every year thousands of new factories and mills, schools 
and houses, cinemas and clubs, polyclinics and stadiums are completed 
. ready for use; the equipment of industrial enterprises is renewed and 
its production potential increased. At the same time, as was said in 
the preceding chapter, there occurs a concentration of production, a 
specialization and cooperativization of enterprises, an improvement of 
the geographical distribution of the production forces, a perfecting 
of the direotion and management of the national economy. 
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Socialist national property-ownership develops directly into Com- 
mnist ownership. Matters are more complex with kolkhoz property: it 
has to be brought more into alignment with national ownership and to 
merge into a single whole with the latter. How can this be achieved? 


The simplest solution seems to be; Let's convert all the kol- 
khozes into sovkhozes and we have it made. But such a transformation 
does not solve the problem, does not assure an automatic boosting of 
the whole of agricultural production. We need bread, meat, milk and 
other products in ever increasing quantities and to get them there mst 
be an incorporation of new equipment, a broad use of the advances of 
science in agriculture and cultivation and livestock-raising, an improve- 
ment of the organization of labor. That is, a drastic boost mst be 
effected of the production forces of agriculture. Therein lies the key 
to the solution of the problem, because the boosting of kolkhoz produc- 
tion will lead to a development of kolkhoz property—ownership and even- 
tually to its merger with national ownership. 


Is the kolkhoz form of property-ownership capable of assuring 
such a development, such an upswing of the production forces? Defi- 
nitely. Proof of this lies in the fact that side by side with kolkhozes 
which are still backward there are in our country a great nunber of kol- 
khozes which have results to show which are no whit less excellent and 
indeed, sometimes, even better than those the sovkhozes have to show. 

So the kolkhoz form of production is far from outmoded, still has in it 
enormous reserves which mist be used right up. So we mst develop in 
agriculture both the sovkhoz and the kolkhoz form of production. 


Rapprochement of the Two Forms of Socialist Qwnership. Let us 
now see how the boosting of kolkhoz production and the conversion of 


the kolkhozes into real factories of agricultural products is going to 
lead to a raising of the level of socialization of cooperative property- 
ownership and bring it more into alignment with national ownership. 


With the growth of kolkhoz production there is a steady growth 
of the percentage of the undistributed funds in the communal holdings 
of the kolkhozes as compared with the shareholders' dues (which latter 
account for less than 3% of the kolkhoz funds and this percentage is 
decreasing). And the higher the percentage of the undistributed funds, 
the nearer kolkhoz property comes to national property in respect of 
its economic content. 


In the mighty tractors and combines, in all the varied and per- 
fected mechanized equipment of modern agriculture there is embodied the 
labor of the whole of the Soviet people: both that of the kolkhoz peas- 
antry and that of the working class and that of the intelligentsia. 


In proportion to the development of the commnal economy of the 
kolkhozes there is achieved an improvement of the intrakolkhoz production 
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relationships. The kolkhozes satisfy more and more fully the needs of 
their members not only for grain but also for other farm products and 
on this basis there can be achieved a gradual elimination of the private 
holdings. There are introduced paid vacations, pension insurance and 
other subsidies as in state enterprises. 


Recent years have seen a successful development of interkolkhoz 

roduction liaison, of various forms of collaboration between kolkhozes. 
Qne kolkhoz by itself is often not in a position to build even a small 
electric power station, a factory for primary processing of agricul- 
tural raw materials, or other production installations, a rest and holi- 
day center for the kolkhoz members, etc. So several neighboring kol- 
khozes combine their resources and build jointly. Often kolkhozes do 
such building together with state enterprises. It is surely clear that 
enterprises and other installations of this sort can no longer be classed 
simply as cooperative property: they differ very little from typical 
pieces of national property. There thus occurs a direct combination of 
kolkhoz resources with state resources. 


Qne of the chief advantages of socialist property-ownership is 
the well-known fact that it affords the opportunity of planning produc- 
tion. Presently in this respect too there is being eliminated the dis- 
tinction between the two forms of socialist ownership: in the kolkhozes 
(proper account taken of their peculiar features as artel' enterprises) 
there are being successfully applied the more perfect techniques and 
methods of planning worked out in industry. 


There has been abolished the excessively centralized and cumber- 
some system of planning in force till 1955, whereby the kolkhozes were 
assigned seeding plans gtrictly prescribing what crops were to be sown 
and what amounts of each, what types of livestock were to be raised and 
what numbers of each type. Now the planning of agricultural production 
begins directly in the kolkhozes themselves. The kolkhozes have been 
delivered from unnecessary paternalism and are working out themselves 
their own production plans in accord with the natural and economic con-— 
ditions of development of their economy and the farm produce delivery 
quotas assigned by the state. 


The organization of work in rural areas and the management of 
agricultural production are being improved and perfected. The produc- 


tion administrations established on the basis of the decisions of the 
March CPSU CC Plenum are bringing the system of management of agricul- 
ture more closely into line with the system of management of industry. 


The growth of the undistributed funds, the development of the 
liaison between kolkhozes and between kolkhozes and the state and also 
the improvement of other aspects of the production relationships bear 
witness to the fact that kolkhoz property-ownership is coming into 
closer alignment with national ownership. But does this mean that both 
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forms of socialist ownership and property are developing by themselves 
with one leading the way and the other in hot pursuit? Of course not. 
The greatest role in the growth of kolkhoz production (and consequently 
in the enhancement of the level of socialization of kolkhoz property) 
accrues to electrification, complex mechanization and automation of 
farm labor. This task is being fulfilled by industry which supplies 

to the rural districts powerful equipment for processing of farm pro- 
duce. 


The development of the two forms of ownership are more inti- 
mately interconnected; the main role in this development belongs to na- 
tional property and it is going to lead to a merging of the two forms 
of ownership. When this process is achieved, the main distinction 
between the classes will also disappear. How will this make itself 
felt? 


All members of society will be working in national industrial 
and agricultural enterprises. 


All will have approximately /See Note/ the same working condi- 
tions. 


(/Note/: The use of the word "approximately" here is no acci- 
dent. The point is that there will persist for an indefinite period 
a distinction in working conditions bound up with the specificity of 
eo production. But such a distinction is no longer a social 
one. 


All will be paid for their work out of national funds and will 
have equally at their disposal the benefits distributed via the public 
funds. 


Section 38. Town and Country 


Path of Development of the Rural Areas. With the formation of 
Communist property is bound up a process of the liquidation of the so- 
cial distinctions between town and country, which is of enormous im 


portance for the creation of a classless society. 


But it is important to bear in mind that the social distinctions 
between town and country cannot be identified without remainder with 
class distinctions: this would be wrong in that there are living and 
working in the rural areas not merely the kolkhoz members but also the 
sovkhoz workers, a big echelon of the rural intelligentsia. mn the 
other hand, the reason for the still prevailing distinctions lies not 
merely in the erstwhile antagonism of the classes but also in the his- 
torical conditions of development of society. The cities, being as they 
were points of industrial concentration, long since developed into car- 
riers of a higher level of working and living conditions and the 
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exploiter classes in their effort to perpetuate this gap converted it 
into a social contradiction. 


The triumph of socialist relationships in all branches of public 
production led, as we have said already, to a disappearance of this con 
tradiction. The rural areas ceased to serve as a simple raw material 
tributary of the cities. They were converted into one of the full- 
fledged echelons of the social system of socialism. 


Not only has the city ceased to lord it over the rural area; it 
is affording the rural area various kinds of assistance. At the most 
crucial moments of history in the life of the rural areas, the working 
class sent tens of thousands of its best sons to aid the laboring peas- 
antry to organize the kolkhozes and to put an end to need and backward- 
ness. The cities have given the rural areas first-class equipment, 
thereby assuring an enhancement of the productivity of agricultural 
labor. 


Specially much has been done for the rural areas in recent years. 
There has been a complete restoration of the principle of material in- 
centive for workers in the kolkhoz village, a principle violated in 
the past; the debt of the kolkhozes to the state for the work performed 
by the machine-tractor stations has been written off; the state has al- 
located tens of billions of rubles for capital investments in agricul- 
ture and for credits for building in rural areas factories, housing and 
cultural and public buildings, etc. 


Side by side with the economic development, the cultural revolu- 
tion has also transformed the face of the countryside. In these areas 
there are presently working hundreds of thousands of qualified special- 
ists with higher and secondary education; agronomists, zootechnicians, 
physicians, engineers, educators. Millions of inhabitants of the rural 
areas have mastered various mechanical occupations and professions. It 
is hard to picture the present-day village or countryside without 
schools, hospitals, Houses of Culture, libraries, cinema installations 
and radio receivers, amateur art groups and sports organizations. 


But substantial distinctions still persist between town and coun- 
try. The latter is lagging well behind the former in respect of housing 
conditions and household conveniences and comforts; and also in respect 
of the development of culture. Herein, actually, are manifested the 
remnants of the erstwhile social inequality which is definitively van- 
ishing in the process of the establishment of Commuinisn. 


The Party Program calls for all sorts of measures calculated to 
overcome the backwardness of the rural areas. The next twenty years 
are going to see a practical renovation of the entire housing in rural 
areas: new houses will be put up and some will be renovated. Rural 
settlements will get all the conveniences required by the contemporary 
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demands in respect of home services (water mains, sewage, electricity, 
gas, central heating, etc.). And there will be a further development 
of the system of public education and of the network of cultural insti- 
tutions. 


The rural population is going to be able to dispose of all the 
material and cultural goods on a par with the urbanites. Picture to 
yourself a person resident in a rural area, enjoying all types of com 
forts and services. Will he feel himself in any way less favored than 
the urbanite? Of course not. Rather the contrary, for other things 
being equal rural life has a number of advantages as compared with ur- 
ban life: clean fresh air, absence of noise and simply that aesthetic 
enjoyment procured by constant communion with nature. 


So here the opposite problem is going to arise: making the 
cities healthier places in which to live. This problem too will find 
its solution under Comminism. [Even now in our country are being car- 
ried out great projects for establishing greenery belts in cities; 
around Moscow and other big industrial centers are being created the 
first satellite towns which will combine the best features of town and 
country life. In other words, in proportion as the rural areas are 
raised to the level of the urban ones in respect of home living and 
cultural conditions, the urban areas will be raised to the level of 
the rural ones in respect of sanitary conditions and closeness to na- 
ture. 


All of this is going to lead to a disappearance of the very no- 
tion of rural area in the present sense of the words. Rationally plan- 
ned cities, delivered from overpopulation and crowding, purified from 
smog, will merge with an endless series of beautified and well-built 
rural-type settlements. 


Add to this the magnificent means of communication which leave 
no room for any feeling of being out in the sticks. The TU-104 now brings 
Leningraders to Moscow in 50 minutes, just the amount of time needed by 
a Muscovite living at the outskirts of his city to get to the center. 
These planes will be replaced soon by supersonic passenger aircraft and 
later by rocket planes. In a word, official or personal trips between 
various centers will become no more difficult than is at present a visit 
to relatives in a neighboring village. 


Far more powerful radio and TV apparatus than presently available, 
direct dial telephone service which will eliminate the present ex~ 
hausting wait — all of this will enable anyone, no matter where he 
lives, to get the latest information and news and to keep abreast of all 
events. 


onversion of Agricultural Labor Into a Species of Industrial 
Labor. Finally (and this is the main thing), thanks to the mechanization 
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and subsequent automation of agricultural production, the incorporation 
of science into land cultivation and livestock-raising, agricultural 


labor will be converted into a species of industrial labor. 


Thus and only thus can the gap between rural and whban areas be 
closed. If agricultural labor were, by its specificity, not susceptible 
to mechanization and automation, then all efforts to liquidate the so- 
cial distinctions between town and country would be doomed to failure 
in any case. Judge for yourselves. Can there be any serious talk about 
equal cultural development of human beings in town and country if manual 
labor is going to predominate in agriculture? Of course not. You can 
give all dairy maids higher educations but this will assume an arti- 
ficial character as soon as they have nowhere to apply the knowledge 
and skills acquired and to enrich them in creative labor. 


It is an entirely different situation as soon as agricultural 
labor is regeared on the basis of modern equipment. Carousel type milk- 
ing installations and other technical appliances already require of 
personnel a far higher specialized and general culture and training. 

It is impossible to use scientific methods for increasing the produc- 
tivity of livestock without a knowledge of certain sections of biology, 
veterinary science, etc. JInexhaustible opportunities are opened up for 
searches for the most efficient methods of managing farms, for experi- 
mentation and for creativity. 


The kolkhozes and sovkhozes are going to be converted into real 
factories of grain, meat, milk and other products. And factory work is 
industrial labor, requiring not only a higher degree of training but 
also a higherlevel of collectivistic awareness on the part of person- 
nel. , 


It must be borne in mind that difficulties are going to be en- 
countered here. Agricultural labor being what it is is not so suscepti- 
ble to automation, for the production processes in land cultivation and 
livestock raising are not continuous; not only men and equipment take 
part in them, nature does as well, for nature has set the deadlines for 
the maturation of crops, the growth of animals, etc. But this does not 
in any way preclude the automation of a number of labor processes even 
now (for instance, an automatic tractor has been invented by the farm 
mechanizer F. Loginov); and the more distant future will see the suc- 
cessful automation of the majority of farm labor operations. 


The conversion of agricultural labor into a species of industrial 
labor will create the conditions for the workers in agriculture to com 
bine, just as do the industrial personnel, mental and physical labor in 
their operations. 
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Section 39. Mental Labor and Physical Labor 


From Opposition to Unity. The Utopian Socialists in their day 
dreamed of the days when it would be possible to put an end to one of 
the greatest injustices of class society, the division of personnel 
into mental and physical laborers. 


Socialism has put an end to the erstwhile opposition in this 
field. Mental work has ceased among us to be a privilege handed down 
by heredity; the access to knowledge is open to all. The Soviet in- 
telligentsia is an integral part of the working class and the kolkhoz 
peasantry; it has identical interests and the same destiny with the 
basic classes of society. Mm the other hand, the cultural revolution 
has enlisted into science, technology and art the broad masses of the 
people. The two and more million inventors and innovators, the hun- 
dreds of thousands of amateur art group members, the millions of workers 
and peasants who are filling their leisure time with study and creative 
effort, are intelligent people in the highest sense of the word. 


But all of this does not alter the fact that there has been re- 
tained in society the division of people into mental and physical labor~ 
ers. Can this division be definitively abolished and how? One of the 
solutions suggested already by the Utopian Socialists consists of al- 
ternating mental and physical labor. 


Such an alternation is already occurring in the activity of many 
people. For example, the worker, when he has finished his work assign- 
ment, sits down to study or to increase his technical proficiency; 
the mathematician who has all day been working at theoretical deductions 
tends his garden in his free time. In these instances, as we see, the 
alternation of occupation occurs in the non-working hours; the person's 
basic profession remains the same and in it there is, as before, a pre- 
dominance of either physical or mental work. 


The alternation develops still further in proportion to the cur- 
tailment of the work day. This is good both for the individual and for 
society. But modern production demands that people specialize. No mat- 
. ter what work we take, whether that of the repair man, the agronomist, 
the teacher, there is always a need for certain skills, experience and 
qualifications. To become really skilled, the individual must dedicate 
himself in the main to some one profession or occupation; otherwise he 
can scarcely be expected to achieve any notable results in production, 
science or art. In a word, everything points to the need for drastic 
specialization; people are going to have to have a thorough mstery of 
their own professions and occupations. 


Where, then, can the solution of the problem be sought? 
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Apparently the answer lies in the kind:of change in physical 
labor which would bring it closer to mental. In other words, it is 
pcan that production work itself shall demand of the personnel 

a high degree of mental training and open up for them the a ae 
for creative endeavor. 


It is precisely to this that the establishment of the material- 
technical base of Communism is going to lead. First of all, the really 
heavy manual labor is going to disappear once and for all; everywhere 
machinery is going to come to the aid of men; in the last. two or three 
decades alone several hundreds of occupations have become obsolete which 
used to demand unreasonable expenditure of human energies, occasion great 
damage to health and shorten the lives of the workers involved. 


The more complex machinery becomes, the more mandatory does it 
become for the worker running it to possess a knowledge of the principles 
of various sciences and a thorough understanding of the production tech- 
nology. No longer can he limit himself merely to the mechanical repeti- 
tion of once learned actions; he must be constantly calling upon his 
skills and knowledge for assistance, as it were, directly introducing 
them into his labor. Conditions are created for an organic combination 


of mental and physical labor in the production activity of human beings. 


These objective conditions are supplemented by the sort of or- 
ganization of public education which assures a balanced over-all de- 
velopment of each member of society. Everyone will make a thorough 
study of his chosen specialty, will be familiar with the fundamentals 
of modern science, will acquire the habit of direct participation in 
productive labor. Compulsory secondary general and polytechnical edu- 
cation is to be introduced in the USSR in the course of the next decade. 
The entire system of classroom instruction is based on the principle af 
the combination of that instruction with productive labor. 


Automation and Labor. Whereas the liquidation of heavy manual 
labor is a matter of the immediate future, the organic combination of 
mental ard physical labor is a far more complex task; it can be com 
pletely solved only in the context of automated Commnist production. 


At the dawn of automation there came into being the legend about 
the Pushbutton Paradise. Some thought that the blessed day was dawning 
for the worker when he would be able, simply by pressing a button to 
activate powerful machinery and make obedient robots execute any orders. 


Well, the first point here is that this simple pressing of a but- 
ton is a duty which is by no means as simple as might appear at first 
glance. Pushbutton control has indeed facilitated the labor of the 
worker; it is utilized by the operator of an automated roller, the op- 
erator of hoisting cranes and engineers controlling the operation of 
electric power stations. But the only thing that is facilitated in 
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actual fact is the transmission of the command, while the main thing, 
the decision preceding that command, demands great knowledge and experi- 
ence and instantaneous orientation, in a word 4 strenuous concentration 
of all powers. 


But even this concentration serves the worker's turn only for a 
time. In the case of modern equipment the production processes are be- 
ing accelerated greatly. In such a situation the human operator is not 
in a position to keep up with the course of the process -- if the process 
is interrupted, the operator cannot react with a speed sufficient to cor- 
rect the fault or to prevent a breakdown. And what do we have then? The 
great inventor of all these magnificent machines and apparatuses with all 
their buttons which only have to be pessed becomes himself a hindrance 
to the productive operation of the equipment he has created. 


Here electronic computers come to man's assistance; they can exe- 
cute thousands of operations in a second. Besides their speed, these 
machines have another important quality: they "remember" individual 
stages of the process, compare their results and choose among them the 
best ones. These machines can be made to determine the best operating 
schedule and to maintain it by commands. These electrical commands are 
"obeyed" instantly by operative executive electronic devices. To put it 
more briefly, the high-speed computers can "run" a production process 
without human intervention. 


The question naturally arises: what remains for the human op- 
erator to do in an automated production? 


Our answer is unequivocal: the most important and the most in- 
teresting thing of all. 


The human operator is left not only with the designing and manmu- 
facturing of the automatic apparatuses (something which in itself is 
exceptionally intriguing) but also with the programming for the auto- 
matic devices. After all, even the most "intelligent" machine can 
"think" only within strictly defined limits and only after it has been 
"wound up" with the aid of an appropriate, often extremely complicated, 
program which must be given to it by-that same human operator. 


As you see, production work in the future is not going to be 
either excessively burdensome nor yet monotonous. Man will hand over 
to machines the monotonous operations that can be executed automati- 
cally and himself take over the control and regulation of the mecha- 
nisms. This is already a species of technical engineering activity. 


Consequently, the establishment of Communism will entail the 


disappearance of the old division of labor which used to condemn the 
considerable majority of people to heavy and uninspiring work. Any 
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occupation or profession will have a creative character, will require 
the combination of the highest degree of specialization with the mastery 
of a broad circle of scientific and technological skills and knowledge. 
The harmonious combination of "head work and hand work" will convert 
any labor into a source of enjoyment and delight. Now, of course, this 
does not at all mean that work will be converted into a delightful 
pastime. Work will always demand of man the stremuous concentration 

of his mental and physical forces and a great expenditure of energy. 


Strictly speaking, men will cease entirely in the future even 

' to consider the question of what predominates in their activity, whether 
mental or physical labor, just as nowadays the surgeon, for example, 
does not even consider this question as he works simultaneously with 

his head and his hands. 


At the same time, it would be an oversimplification to imagine 
that the "dosage" of mental and physical labor in the activity of all 
men will be identical. The various professions will always demand 
varying correlations of mental and physical efforts. Take, for exam 
ple, the geologist: his work load is a bit heavier than that of other 
personnel working at physical labor. 


Thus, in time, men will cease to be divided into physical and 
mental laborers; the intelligentsia will disappear as a special stratum. 
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The formation of a single Communist ownership of the means of 
production, the elimination of the social distinctions between town 
and country, the organic combination of physical and mental labor in 
the production activity of human beings -- all of these are the objec- 
tive social processes leading to the definitive elimination and erasure 
of the class boundaries. 


section 40. Toward Comminist Labor and Distribution 


Two Conditions for the Transition to the Basic Principle of Com- 
munism. The principle of payment according to labor performed represents 


.one of the greatest achievements of socialism; it negates the monstrous 
inequality extant under capitalism in the matter of the distribution of 
material and cultural goods. 


But payment according to labor still does not signify complete 
equality in living conditions. Persons who are better qualified and em- 
ployed at more highly skilled labor earn more and, naturally, live better 
than persons whose labor is less skilled. Families differ in size which 
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leads to a difference in living standards. All of these remnants of 
social inequality will disappear when society can entirely implement 
the Communist principle of labor and distritution: "From each accord- 
ing to his abilities; to each according to his needs." But what, now, 
are the prerequisite conditions for this? 


Simple common sense suggests that the first requirement is to 
assure an abundance of material and cultural goods, attain such a de- 
velopment of the production forces and such a high productivity of so- 
cial labor as will enable society generously to afford satisfaction to 
the needs of all its members. 


And here it mst be noted that the needs of human beings are con—- 
stantly growing; so the social wealth must grow even more quickly. 


The situation is comparatively simple in the matter of the most 
vital needs; food, clothing, footwear, housing. Scientists have calcu- 
lated the amount of calories required for the human organism to perform 
its vital processes and how many proteins, fats, carbohydrates and vita- 
mins should be in food; they have worked out how many shoes, dresses, 
suits and other clothing should be available for the personal wardrobe 
of the individual; they have figured out how mich housing space is 
needed for healthy and cultivated living. Such indices are called ra- 
tional norms. If we know the population figures and the increment to 
be expected, we can figure out when it will be possible fully to satisfy 
these various needs. 


Of course, human needs do not remain constant: human aesthetic 
tastes develop and fashion gives rise to new models of clothing, foot- 
wear and furniture. But these changes are not so important and smoothly 
functioning industry can serve the various needs and cater to the most 
fastidious tastes when once it has assured the satisfaction of the basic 
needs in accord with the rational norms. 


At the same time, the growth and development of production, sci-— 
ence and technology give rise to entirely new needs which become for us 
no less vital than, say, the need to be well-dressed. A few centuries 
ago people got along without books; but for us intellectual food is 
scarcely less essential than "bodily." Thirty years ago there was no 
need for a TV set but nowadays a small set at least is essential to 
everyone and our radio engineering industry is being given the assign- 
ment of satisfying this important need in the next few years. The 
videophone is just beginning to come into general use but there is no 
doubt that everyone will want to make use of this useful and convenient 
device in a few decades from now. And we cannot presently even imagine 
what new needs will come into existence as a result of the vigorous de- 
velopment of science and technology under Commnisn. 
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Abundance of material and cultural goods is the first but not 
the only condition for the transition to the Communist principle: the 
point is that this is a principle not of distribution only but of labor 
as well. And where indeed is this abundance to come from? Who is go- 
ing to be able to satisfy men's growing needs except those very same men 
themselves and their self-sacrificing labor for the good of society? 
This ie why another cardinal principle for the introduction of the Con- 
munist principle is the readiness of all members of society to labor to 
the full measure of their capacities, to give generously to society of 
their skills and capacities, talents and energies. In the course of 
the construction of Commnism, labor itself will be transformed into 
the prime vital need of the human organisn, just as natural and neces- 
sary as the need to breathe. 


"Communist labor," wrote V. I. Lenin, "is unremunerated labor 
for the good of society, labor performed not to fulfill some official 
debt, not to get the right to certain products, not in accord with pre- 
set and legalized norms, but rather voluntary labor, labor beyond the 
norms, labor given without counting the remuneration, making no condi- 
tions having to do with remuneration, labor performed out of the sheer 
habit of working for the common good..., labor as a need of the healthy 
organi sm. " 


You see that both parts of the Communist principle of labor and 
distribution are inextricably interconnected: unless there is labor ac- 
cording to capacities there cannot be distribution according to needs. 
Consequently there mst be a simltaneous solution of two problems; 
creating the abundance of vital goods and training up in human beings 
the Communist attitude to labor. The key to the solution of these prob- 
lems lies in the consistent implementation of the principle of material 
incentive to all personnel to be interested in the results of their own 
labor. 


Without material incentive, there can be no steady increase in 
the productivity of labor nor any steady growth of the social wealth. 
Without it there can be no guiding of the millions to Communism, no 
achieving of the state of affairs in which work according to capacities 
shall become a habit, a vital need of all people. Therefore the Party 
Program points up the fact that the construction of Communism must rely 
on the principle of material incentive, that in the course of the next 
twenty years the payment according to labor performed mist remain the 
basic source of the satisfaction of the material and cultural needs of 
the workers. 


It is definitely a good thing if a man works conscientiously in 
the hope of acquiring some vital products, of spending the money he has 
earned for his own satisfaction and in his own interests. But it some- 
times happens that the more a man earns, the more insatiable does his 
thirst for acquisition become. The pursuit of the almighty ruble 
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becomes the goal of his life and he begins to work not so mech for him 
self as for his piggy-bank. And when he has given in thus to the lust 
for profit, such a man not infrequently slips onto the path of dishonesty 
and ends up a criminal. 


We are not ascetics; foreign to us is any denial of the legiti- 
mate desire of human beings to live better and more affluently. But we 
mist not allow either ourselves or our comrades to fall under the power 
of the "Golden Calf." So material stimli to labor mst always be com 
bined with moral stimli. In our society, the moral stimli to labor 
and above all the awareness of people that they are working not for ex= 
ploiters but for themselves and for society as a whole has acquired enor- 
mous importance. The Party instills in Soviet citizens a profound under- 
standing of the social significance of their labor and a conscientious 
attitude toward that labor. We are working not for selfish gain but 
rather for the triumph of the great cause of Communism. And our labor 
is paying for itself an hundredfold by assuring a steady growth of so- 
cial wealth. 


Distribution Via Public Funds. The wealth which has been created 
by socialist society is being to an ever greater extent distributed 
among its members in the Communist fashion, viz. via the public funds. 


Even in the first years of the Soviet regime, when the first 
boarding schools, nurseries and other such institutions were making 
their appearance, Lenin called them sprouts of Communism and adjured 
us to guard and strengthen them. We now have a whole system of such 
institutions. Public education and medical care, the maintenance of 
. hospitals and Pioneer Camps, pension insurance for old age and disa- 
bility -- all of these are being financed by the state from public 
funds. 


Why do we call distribution via public funds the Communist 
fashion of satisfying needs? Because it is effected in the main inde- 
pendently of the quantity or quality of the labor of the various indi- 
viduals involved. 


Of course it would be wrong for us to completely identify dis- 
tribution via public funds with the Communist principle of distribution 
according to needs and to assert on this basis that this principle has 
been at least partially introduced here already. In the first place 
the public funds are still not large enough to fully satisfy all the 
needs for which they are intended. In the second place, in certain 
cases the results of distribution according to labor are taken into 
account in the distribution of these funds. 


Thus, the amount of pensions depends on Wages. Justice demands 


that an identical pension be established for everybody: surely every- 
body who has worked long and honestly in their own positions (whether 
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big or little) deserve the same attention and support on the part of 
society. But such a procedure cannot as yet be introduced. But that 

is where we are headed. Recent years have seen the increase in pen- 
sions for the low-paid categories of personnel especially and the liq- 
uidation of the luxury margin in the pensions of the highly-paid per- 
sonnel. Preference is given to the less well-off and their children 

in the distribution of Trade Union admission tickets to holiday homes, 
boarding schools and of scholarships in institutions of higher learning. 
This promotes a closing in the gap of the living standard as between 
the less skilled and the more skilled laborers. 


In the future the distribution via the public funds will be 
bound up less and less with the results of the labor individuals. [In 
proportion to the growth of these funds, society will be able more and 
more fully to satisfy the various human needs and will come closer and 
closer to the Communist principle of distribution. 


Distribution via public funds promotes the spread of cammnal 
forms of satisfaction of human needs. And this involves a gigantic 
saving of social labor, brings great gain both to society as a whole 
and to the individual. Take for example communal feeding, public cater- 
ing. The Party Program provides for a more rapid reduction in prices 
in public dining halls, restaurants, cafes and other public catering 
establishments than in grocery prices in the stores. And there will 
be a simultaneous improvement in the preparation. Later the plan calls 
for the introduction of free lunches in factories (i.e., lunches paid 
for out of public. funds). 


More and more people are going to prefer eating in public dining- 
halls; and after all this saves a great deal of time, too! The chief 
gainers will be the women now bearing the thankless burden of housework. 
On the other hand there will emerge the possibility and indeed the 
necessity of mechanizing and automating the preparation of food in the 
public catering combines. 


In the next twenty years the public funds are going to grow 
faster than individual wages. By 1980, they will amount to about half 


of the real income of the general public. 


And how will the over-all living standard of the Soviet citizens 
improve as a result of the fulfillment of the Program of Comminist con- 
struction for the next twenty years? The answer lies in the following 
figures: 


The real per capita income will increase by more than 3.5 times. 
The next ten years will see the transition to the six-hour work 


day or the thirty-hour work week with two off-days; and in the following 
ten years there will begin the transition to a still shorter work week. 
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Vacations will be increased to three weeks and then to a month; 
vacations with pay will gradually be extended to the kolkhoz farmers. 


‘The housing shortage will disappear 4n the first ten years -- 
in the next ten, every family including newlyweds will have its own 
comfortable apartment. 


The second decade ahead will see public transport and public 
services come to be free of charge. A number of other important needs 
of the workers will also be satisfied gratis. 


As a result of the fulfillment of the tasks set by the Party in 
the field of boosting the living standard of the people, the Soviet Union 
will advance considerably along the road to the practical implementation 
of the Communist principle of distribution according to needs. 


Answer to Our Critics. Hardly had the basic principle of Comm- 
nism been formulated when the opponents of the Commnistic teaching de- 
clared that it was unfeasible. And bourgeois ideologists are continuing 
to say the same thing. "Sloth," they say, "is deeply rooted in human 
nature and man will work only if pursued by hunger or roused by the lust 
for gain. As soon as society takes over the satisfaction of all accord- 
ing to needs, no one is going to lift a finger to do anything...." 


What lack of confidence in man permeates these slanderous accu- 
sations! No, man is not by nature lazy nor a passive observer; he is 
a worker; he is born to work as the bird is born to fly. 


The inspired Balzac all his life experienced a pressing need for 
money.... But who is going to try proving that we owe the appearance 
of The Human Comedy to selfish greed for gain? The author was inspired 
by the passion for creative activity, the highest manifestation of the 
human spirit. The same passion guides many people of the most varied 
professions from the gardener taking all sorts of trouble to grow a 
beautiful flower to the engineer. eee all his time to calculating 
the details of a new design. 


In our country at present a considerable portion of the popula- 
tion is already working to the full measure of their capacities; nor 
can they work otherwise. Millions are participating in the movement 
for Communist labor: there is the best refutation of the allegations 
of our critics. 


But what is to be done with the lazybones? That is quite simple: 
there will be none such. Laziness is after all engendered by idleness 
and a wrong training. In the new society, the individual will from 
childhood go through the school of work training and learn to see in 
constructive labor the supreme aim and meaning of life. Under these 
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circumstances, even if some people are lazy and work only halfheart- 
edly, the society will be able to cope with them. Even now we are con- 
ducting a successful campaign against individuals who prefer idling to 
honest work. Why must we assume that in the future when work according 
to capacities will have become a vital need of all or almost all people 
that one idler will be able to corrupt, say, 10,000 hard workers? Ob- 
viously, the reverse is true: thousands of hard workers are going to 
be able to force the do-nothing to work conscientiously. 


Another argument of the bourgeois ideologists is that as soon as 
society begins to satisfy all according to needs people will forthwith 
be possessed of an "instinct" for enrichment and each will try to grab 
as mich as he can with the result that the social wealth will be pil- 
laged. Other bourgeois ideologists take the contrary view that Comm- 
nist society will start trying to regulate and control the needs of the 
individual and give everybody an equal ration of identical products, 
dress everybody in standard clothing, etc. After painting such a somber 
picture, the slanderers themselves weep over it, bewailing the fate of 
the “unfortunate Communist people" who will have to bid farewell to 
their personal tastes, forego all the joys of life and be converted 
into standardized puppets. 


Here again we see an example of how the bourgeoisie tries to 
judge Comminist men by their own image and likeness. Those people 
trained in the spirit of the bourgeois ethic, should they fall into 
Communism would really exclaim: Get all you can out of it! But the 
point is that such moneygrabbers will not fall into Communism. The 
Communist principle of distribution, as has been said, will be intro- 
duced in its totality only when the Communist ethic has triumphed in 
society, when the Communist awareness and convictions of all men have 
attained a sufficiently high level. And one of the most important 
traits of mind of Communist men is that they will not have extrava- 
gant wants, that their needs will always be reasonable. 


The aware and convinced Commnist will never allow the thought 
to enter his head to demand for himself a 100-room private house when 
a 3-room apartment is perfectly sufficient for his needs; or to hang 
his walls with magnificent canvases whose proper place is in the museum 
or other public buildings where everybody will be able to admire and 
enjoy them; or to cram trunks full of clothing and cellars full of food 
stores when he can get all he really needs quite freely from the public 
stores and public supply-houses. 


Within the limits of such a reasonable concept of needs every 
individual is going to be able to satisfy his own personal tastes and 
inclinations; furnish his own apartment, choose and order his own 
clothing, fix up his own home as he likes it. Lovers of esoteric 
dishes will be able, if they don't mind spending the time on it, to 
satisfy their gastronomic appetites at home (after all, no one is going 
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to be forced to eat in public dining-halls!) and the mannequins and 
dandies /See Note/ will be able to concern themselves with the beauty 
of their personal attire. 


(/Note/s These words "mannequin" and "dandy" are presently used 
more frequently in a pejorative sense; we use them of men and women 
who have nothing more in their heads but the latest fashion and try 
to stand out by the super-originality and elegance of their attire. 
But the desire to be well and elegantly dressed is by itself perfectly 
justified, especially among the young. The whole point is that this 
mist not so take the upper hand that it cuts the person off from the 
real world and makes him or her the slave to fancy clothes. With this 
proviso, it is not only not blameworthy but even commendable to have 
a desire to be elegantly dressed. There can be no doubt that dress, 
fashion and culture in general will develop further still in a society 
of abundance. ) 


Thus the efforts to refute the basic principle of Commnism are 
not cogent. We answer our critics not with words but deeds, by. pre- 
paring the real-life conditions for the triumph of Communist labor and 
Communist distribution. 


Section 41. Development of Statehood Into Communist Communal Autonomy 


State of All the People. We have implemented the Leninist plan 
of socialist construction thanks to the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Once it had assured the total and definitive triumph of socialism in our 
country and the transition of society to the full-scale construction of 
Communism, the dictatorship of the proletariat had fulfilled its his- 
torical mission and from the point of view of the tasks of domestic de- 
velopment had ceased to be necessary here. The Soviet state developed 
from being the instrument of the dictatorship of the proletariat into 
a political organization of the people as a whole, into a state of all 


the people. 


| This by no means signifies that the working class ceased to be 
the guiding force of social development. So long as classes persist, 
the working class, as the most progressive and aware of all classes, 
remains the shock echelon of Communist construction, its main driving 
force. However, the leadership of the working class is no longer ef- 
fected via political hegemony inasmich as socio-political and ideologi- 
cal unity of the entire people has been consolidated in society. 


Why indeed should the state as such exist any longer, when once 
the class antagonism has disappeared which is the main reason for the 
existence of a state? 


The reason is that, so long as it is not possible to go over to 
the Communist principle of labor and distribution, the necessity persists 


ay eee 


for control over the measure of labor and the measure of consumption. 
And only the state can effect such control in present circumstances. 


The state is needed also for the management of a mlti-branch 
economy according to a single plan, for promotion of labor discipline 
and public order. We have to do battle against idlers, loafers, sharp- 
ers, hooligans and other violators of the rules of the socialist com 
mnity. In this battle use is made both of the power of the-law and 
the power of public opinion. 


The state is also needed for the fulfillment of a number of in- 
portant tasks flowing from our international duty to the proletarians 
of the whole world: for the organization in conjunction with the other 
socialist countries of the world socialist system of economy; for the 
extension of aid to peoples fighting for national independence; for the 
working out of peaceful coexistence with the capitalist countries in 
the interests of the assurance of a solid peace. 


In the context of international tensions, the socialist society 
is compelled to strengthen the army which is protecting the peaceful 
toil of the people, to reinforce the agencies of state security which 
are ferreting out and stamping upon the intrigues of the imperialists 
against the land of the Soviets. 


The state of all the people is not a rigid political organiza- 
tion but rather an important new stage on the path of development of 
socialist statehood into Communist comminal autonomy. The most impor- 
tant feature of this era is the deployment and perfection in every way 


possible of socialist democracy. 


There are two ways of enlisting the workers into affairs of 


state: representative and direct democracy. The Party Program pro- 


vides for a broad use of these two ways and a combination of then. 


An individual may participate in administration either person- 
ally or via a representative. Thus to the Soviets are elected by all 
the citizens the persons enjoying greatest authority and deserving of 
respect because of their personal labor, organizing capacities and me- 
ticulousness. The Deputies are the representatives of the people and 
decide the big and the smaller state affairs in the name and by the 
commission of the people. 


In addition, millions of citizens take a direct part in matters 
of state, for example at general meetings of the collective of fac- 
tories, kolkhozes, institutions, where the most important production 
questions are discussed, and where over-all decisions are taken. 


In the communal organizations, direct and representative democ- 
racy are inextricably combined. They are directed by Party Offices, 
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Trade Union and Komsomol Committees and other elective agencies; but 
the most important questions are discussed by general meetings where 
decisions are adopted by vote. 


An exactly similar situation prevails in agencies of popular 
initiative: housing committees attached to housing boards, parents! 
committees in schools, comrade courts, all manner of People's Coun- 
cils and commissions of which we have hundreds of thousands. All of 
them work in close liaison with the representative governmental agen— 
cies, the Soviets, under the leadership and direction of Party organiza- 
tions. 


The conversion of the Soviet state into a state of all the people 
entails a number of concrete measures for democratization of the entire 
governmental apparatus and of the methods of its operation. Thus a rule 
has been introduced that the complement of the Deputies of the Soviets 
mst be filled to not less than one third with new representatives. 
Elective posts cannot be held by the same persons for more than two 
consecutive terms. This assures a changeover in officials and prevents 
any abuse of power. In time, all personnel of government will be elec- 
tive and non-permanent. 


In the practice of the state of all the people wider and wider 
use will be made of such a form of direct expression of the popular will 
as nation-wide discussions: all important drafts of laws will be sub- 
mitted to nation-wide discussion and adopted as a result of a general 
vote (referendum). 


Toward Comminal Self-Government. Since important changes have 


occurred in the economic and socio-political life of the country and in 
its international position, the need has arisen for the adoption of a 
new Constitution of the USSR. On the basis of the decisions of the 22d 
Congress of the CPSU and of the first session of the 6th Term of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet, a Commission presided by N. S. Khrushchev has begun 
work at drafting a new Constitution, the basic law of the state of all | 
the people. 


We are now close to having resolved the task set by the Party 
and Lenin to achieve all-out participation by every citizen in the ad- 
ministration of the state. As this task is truly solved, the state ad- 
ministration itself will gradually lose its political character and 
cease to be the business of a special stratum of people, governmental 
personnel. Even now some functions which used to be discharged by state 
agencies have been transferred to the competency of the communal organi- 
zations. Communist communal self-government will come into being, is 
indeed already coming into being on the basis of the development both 
of the state and of the communal organizations, and of a reinforcement 
of their liaison with the masses of the people. 
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But how are we to imagine Communist self-government? Will there 
be any sort of regime in Communist society? 


There will not be that public power which is expressed in the 
presence of a special stratum of people employed exclusively in admin- 
istration. But regardless of the form of a commnal organization there 
will always be on the one hand a certain authority and on the other a 
certain subordination. It is simply impossible to get along without 
sensible centralization and leadership in such a complex and perfected 
economic organization as Communist production. 


So there will be a regime but a regime devoid of any political 
character under Communism. To a certain extent there will even be a 
single command but on condition of a control of the activity of the 
leader on the part of the collective. 


The withering away of the state as a "machinery for coercion" and 
the vanishing of laws as the sum total of rules of conduct backed by 
the state by no means signifies that in Communist society there will 
be no rules of conduct. There will be approved certain generally ac- 
cepted standards of Communist comminal living whose observance will be- 
come a need and habit for all citizens. 


"Can you possibly imagine," N. S. Khrushchev has asked, "an or- 
ganized human society with no standards or community rules binding on 
all its members? If everybody started trying to impose his subjective 
concepts, personal tastes and habits as binding on all, life would be 
unbearable; it would be a veritable Tower of Babel." 


Obviously there may be in Communist society certain excesses 
reminiscent of present-day violationsof law. We cannot rule out, for 
instance, cases of criminal carelessness, familial squabbling, etc. But 
there will be quite sufficient impulsions at hand to suppress individual 
excesses: the speedy reaction of neighbors, the interior need of the 
human individual to observe public order always and everywhere, the cer- 
tainty that his actions will be speedily supported by the entire collec- 
tive. 


Under Communism those administrative functions presently dis- 
charged by state agencies (economic and cultural administration, train- 
ing and education of the rising generation, organization of labor and 
consumption) will not disappear but rather be transformed in accord with 
the development of society. Management of affairs here will be effected 
by a certain definite comminal mechanism, a non-state system of communal 
self-government. And although this mechanism will be devoid of any po- 
litical character, it will prove stronger than any state, in virtue of 
its enormous moral authority. 
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Conditions for Withering Away of the State. The state appeared 
inevitably in certain definite historical conditions. With the same 


inevitability it mst in the future leave the stage of communal life. 


The withering away of the state is not an instantaneous act, not 
a sudden explosion, but rather a protracted and gradual process. "For 
the total withering away of the state," Lenin pointed out, "there is 
need for total Comminismn." 


The conditions, the prerequisites for the withering away of the 
state are being created in the course of the construction of Communisn. 
Primarily these are economic conditions. Among them are the attainment 
of a sufficiently high level of development of the production forces to 
permit of satisfying fully and smoothly the growing material and cul- 
tural needs of the individual, thus rendering unnecessary control of 
the measure of labor and the measure of consumption. 


There are social prerequisites also for the withering away of 
the state. Of importance here is the elimination of all traces of 
class divisions and class distinctions, of the distinctions between 
urban and rural areas, between mental and physical labor. Only then 
will human relations within society lose their political character. 


Finally, there are ideological prerequisites for the withering 
away of the state: a high level of awareness, conviction and training 
on the part of the members of society, an elimination of the survivals 
of capitalism in the minds and everyday life of men, a complete triumph 
of the Commnist ethic. 


Such are the main domestic prerequisites for the withering away 
of the state. But there are some external, foreign conditions required 
as well. These are the total and definitive triumph of socialism on 
the international stage, the elimination of any danger of an armed at- 
tack on the part of imperialism. 


The withering away of the state is a complex social process. It 
is perfectly clear that the system of Communist comminal self-government 
will not immediately upon its formation attain the necessary organiza- 
tional perfection. There are, therefore, good grounds for asserting 
that the Communist Party will persist for some time even after the with- 
ering away of the state. When it has assured the smooth and even func- 
tioning of all echelons of the comminal self-government, the Party will 
have fulfilled its historical mission and will merge with the whole of 
society. 


section 42. Prosperity and Rapprochement of the Nationalities 
Two Trends in the Development of Relationships Between Nationalities. 


Socialism has welded the numerous nationalities and ethnic groups in our 
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country into one big family. Like every healthy, amicable family, it 
is developing successfully: the economy and culture of the fraternal 
peoples are flcurishing; "familial" internationalistic ties are being 
consolidated between them. 


Under socialism there are operative two tendencies: the develop- 
ment of the nationalities and their rapprochement. Both tendencies are 
progressive and interconnected. 


It is indeed precisely because of the friendship of the peoples 
and their mtual assistance that the national backwaters of the Russian 
Empire which used to be backward have managed to pull themselves up to 
the level of development of the central regions of the country and the 
chief aim of the Leninist nationalities policy was attained, namely the 
de facto parity of all the nationalities. Now all the national Repub- 
lics which are members. of the USSR possess a highly developed industry 
and a mechanized agriculture, highly trained specialists in all branches 
of the national economy and culture. 


A = 25 foreign coun- 
tries 

exports 

Kirghiz SSR 


B 
C 


At the 22nd Party Congress the delegates of the Communist organ- 
izations from the former outlying territories of Russia spoke of how 
vigorously the Soviet Republics are overtaking many countries of the 
world which only a short time ago were boasting of their superior civil- 
ization. The delegate from the Turkmen SSR said that his Republic is 
ahead not only of the countries of the Near and Middle Fast but even of 
such capitalist countries as the United States of America, France and 
Italy in respect of the number of students per 1,000 population and in 
the level of medical services. The delegate from the Kirghiz SSR said 
that there are more students in the Republic he represents than-in France, 
Belgium or Italy, and that Kirghizia which used to have no industry at 
all is presently shipping modern industrial equipment to 25 foreign 
countries. The representative of the Tatar SSR reported that the level 
of productivity of labor in the oil extraction industry in his Republic 
is more than half as high again as in the USA. 
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Despite the fact that the national Republics which form part of the 
USSR are themselves extending assistance to other peoples and states, the 
Party Program of the CPSU stresses that the Party "will continue to pursue 
a policy of assuring the de facto parity of all nationalities and ethnic 
groups, with full account taken of their interests and special attention 
paid to those regions of the country which need more rapid development." 


On the other hand, the very development of the various nationali- 
ties calls forth the need of an ever closer collaboration between them. 
Thus, the upswing in industrial and agricultural production, the spe- 
cialization of the national economy of the union republics is bound 
to be accompanied by an expansion of cooperation among them. At pres- 
ent there is not a single big building site which can get along with- 
out the teamwork of factories and mills located in many Soviet Republics. 
Nor could such gigantic projects as the settling and bringing under. cul- 
tivation of the Virgin Lands, the creation of new industrial bases in 
the East of our country, have been realized save with the common efforts 
of all the Soviet peoples. 


Recent years have seen a considerable expansion, on Party initia- 
tive, of the rights of the Union Republics which have had handed over 
to them the management of the overwhelming majority of industrial enter- 
prises located on their territory. The result of this has been the 
necessity of a still closer coordination of the efforts of the peoples 
in the economic construction going forward in the Union Republics. On 
the suggestion of the Deputies, there has been created a Central Eco- 
nomic Commission of the Nationalities Soviet of the USSR Supreme Soviet. 
The November 1962 Plenum of the Central Committee of the CPSU considered 
it necessary to create for the Central Asian Republic a single Central 
Asian National Economic Council and to form a Central Asian Cotton 
Board and Main Administration for Irrigation and Sovkhoz Construction. 


Only three or four decades ago, the entire scientific life of the 
country was concentrated in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev and a few other big 
centers. Now that a base for scientific researches has been laid in every 
national Republic and talented scientists have been trained, the develop- 
ment of science is inconceivable without their collaboration. 


The astronomers of the Pulkov Observatory cooperate with their 
colleagues from Byurakan. The mathematicians of the capital maintain 
constant contacts with their colleagues in Tbilisi. Metallurgists from 
all corners of the country travel to Kiev to get experience.... The 
single front of Soviet science is being consolidated. 


By reading the books, seeing the movies and listening to the musi- 
cal works authored by the artists of any one of our nationalities we are 
enriching our own intellectual world, getting to know new avenues of 
life, opening up for ourselves new sources of aesthetic enjoyment. And 
this impels us to become more thoroughly familiar with the national 
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culture of the fraternal peoples and helps us better to understand and 
value that culture. 


Thus, the further development of each nationality brings an enor- 
mous gain to the whole of our society and gives rise to a profound mtual 
respect; it consolidates the friendship of the peoples. The prosperity 

the nat Lit ttained via their rapprochement he rapproche- 


ment attained via their prosperity: such is the dialectic of the de- 
velopment of the national relations in the USSR. 


But here we mist not lose sight of one further very important 
circumstance. When we speak of the prosperity of the nationalities, we 
have in mind the best, progressive aspects of the national culture, the 
sound and healthy national customs and traditions which really serve the 
cause of enrichment of the culture of all nations. But each such na- 
tionality also has survivals of the old way of life, has harmful and 
deleterious traditions which still make themselves felt. And of course 
it would be silly to speak of a spread of such traditions as for example 
the payment of dowery for a bride or the Domostroy way of doing things. 
[This was a 16th century book on the organization of family life and 
household management -- Tr. Note./ On the contrary such traditions must 
be most implacably combatted; putting an end to them is a duty of honor, 
in the first instance for the nationalities where they show up. 


Fspecially tenacious and deleterious are the survivals of na- 
tionalistic views. Nothing is more repulsive or alien to the spirit of 
our society than national conceit and scorn of people of other nation- 
alities. Our laws severely punish any manifestation of discrimination 
or violation of personal rights for national or racial motives. The 
Party educates Soviet citizens in the spirit of internationalism, parity 
and friendship of peoples. And it is the sacred duty of every Soviet 
citizen to remain faithful to these ideas in all his thinking and ac- 
tions. You cannot be a conscientious builder of Communism unless you 
are an internationalist to the marrow of your bones. 


Common Features of the Face of a Communist. The entry of the 
USSR into the period of the full-scale construction of Communism signi- 
fies a new stage in the development of national relations. The most 
typical feature of this stage is that, thanks to the increasing rapproche- 
ment of the nationalities and their mtual enrichment, there are develop- 
ing common traits of the face of a Communist, of those persons engendered 
by the new social system and embodying in themselves the best traditions 
of the peoples of the USSR. 


Many of you have no doubt had the opportunity of traveling around 
our country. And wherever you may have been, in Central Asia or the 
Baltic States, in the Transcaucasus or in Moldavia, everywhere certain 
peculiar features of our Soviet life hit you forcibly. You may encoun- 
ter no little individuality in the external appearance of the people, 
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their dress, their speech, even their gestures. But they still have cer- 
tain common features serving as an almost infallible tip-off to the fact 
that here is a Soviet citizen. Nor could it be otherwise: after all a 
commnity of convictions and identical conditions of social life cannot 
but be reflected in the entire psychological countenance of the indi- 
vidual. 


National character is exceptionally persistent; it is formed under 
the influence of all aspects of a nation's life. Evidently no one is 
going to dispute the fact that there will stand out in specially sharp 
relief in the citizens of any nationality or group of related nationali- 
ties those traits bound up with the differences in their temperaments. 
But this does not one whit preclude the development of new, common traits 
of the Soviet man, such as practicality and scope of vision, greatness 
of spirit and generosity, straightforwardness and conscientiousness and 
many other qualities whose spread is the result of the inculcation of 
the new, Comminist ethic. 


In the course of the establishment of Communism there is being 
successfully developed a culture cammon to all the Soviet peoples which 
will serve as prototype for the pan-human culture of Communism. Thus, 
for all the gigantic variety of styles and forms manifest in the crea- 
tive work of Soviet writers, composers and artists, they all make use 
of one method of artistic creativity, namely socialist realism. 


A typical example of this is modern architecture. The architects 
of each nationality naturally make use in their works of the best features 
developed in the practice of architecture in that nation. At the same 
time, they try to create buildings which will correspond to the aesthetic 
tastes of our age; they seek out the simplest and most expressive shapes, 
are at pains to make the buildings as economical and convenient as pos- 
sible. The same demands are made upon them by the new building materials 
such as concrete, plastics and glass. The result is the birth of a new 
style in architecture, which has assimilated the best national tradi- 
tions. This is not, an eclectic combination of various styles and 
fashions (a practice which is as such the epitome of tastelessness) but 
rather precisely the synthesis of the generic human and the national 
styles in architecture. 


The important question of the development of national languages 


is resolved in our country from a consequentially internationalistic 
point of view. 


Each nationality in our country has every opportunity to develop 
its own language and enrich it as a powerful instrument of the national 
culture. At the same time there is an insistent demand within the family 
of fraternal peoples for a means of international communication and the 
Russian language has come to be that means. Nobody decreed this; the 
peoples have accepted the Russian language as a means of international 
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communication and they have done so voluntarily. And this is perfectly 
natural, for the Russian language is the language of the largest na- 
tionality resident in the USSR (almost half of the entire population of 
our country is Russian); the Russian language possesses an exceptionally 
rich vocabulary and can express the finest shades of thought. There is 

a rich literature in Russian, both native and in translation from foreign 
authors. And no matter to which of the Soviet nationalities we belong, 
we love the Russian language because it is the language of Lenin and 
Chernyshevskiy, of Tolstoy and Chekov, of Pushkin and Gogol, of Gorky 
and Mayakovskly. 


Clearly Soviet citizens will continue in the future as well to 
study the Russian language with alacrity and to use it for international 
communication. But this progressive tendency by no means precludes the 
further development and enrichment of the other national languages. 
While noting the benefits of a teaching of Russian together with the 
native language of the given nationality, the Commnist Party Program 
underscores most forcefully the fact that no "privileges, limitations 
or coercion in the use of the various languages" mst be permitted. 


Upon the triumph of Communism on a world-wide scale, the national 
distinctions will definitively disappear and there will be established 
a single common language and a single common culture which will assimi- 
late into itself the entire riches of the national cultures. But this 
process is going to be an exceptionally long one and the time of its 
termination cannot be predicted at present even in the roughest approxi- 
mation. 


Questions for Consideration and Discussion 


1. What are the main ways in which a single Commnist ownership 
of the means of production can be brought about? 


2. Wherein are manifested the new interrelations between the 
socialist town and. countryside? 


3. How is society going to achieve an organic combination of 
mental and physical labor? Tell of how the two are combined in your ow 
activity. | 


4. What is the picture you have of Communist labor? What will 
be your personal contribution to the construction of Communism? 


5. Show on the example of your own family and relatives what is 
provided by the public consumer funds. 


6. Wherein is expressed the process of the development of social- 
ist statehood into Communist commnal self-government? 
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7. Show by adducing instances known to you personally wherein 
is manifested the rapprochement of the nationalities and how the mutual 
enrichment of the national cultures is occurring. 
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Chapter Ten 
The Training of the New Man 


Section 43. The Man of Communism Js Being Engendered Today 


Dispute About Man. Communism brings men an abundance of material 
and cultural goods and creates the conditions for happiness. And for 
this reason it also levies upon man grave demands. We mst earn these 
goods by our own labor. Equity and equality are not going to be able 
to be established firmly until man starts to relate to his fellow-man 
as to a friend and brother. You are not going to make truly free that 
man who is in the grip of religious prejudices. No one can become happy 
who is poor in spirit, a stranger to the joy of knowledge, deaf and 
blind to the beauty of art. 


In other words, even as it builds Communism, society mst prepare 
its members for it, instill in them exalted qualities, help them to 
purify themselves from everything that soils human dignity. And this 
business is a little more complicated than in some Utopian novels where 
it is not clear where all the "ready-made" Communists have come from nor 
yet where all the people who do not meet these demands have gone to. 

You have to build Communism with the human material that has been pro- 
vided by history and this material is not homogeneous: there is much 
in it that is good but there is not a little that is poor stuff. 


And the most complicated feature is this: human beings are not 
characters in a comedy, of masks where each has been given one exclusive 
trait: bad guy, good guy, cesspool of vice, paragon of virtues. [In the 
interior world of the human individual the bad and the good are not in- 
frequently impenetrably intertwined. And there is no other way of 
training new men than by changing their psychology, their attitude to 
work, to society, to the family, i.e., by accomplishing, in the fullest 
sense of the word, a revolution in their minds. 


Is such a task soluble at all? 
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No, declare the bourgeois sociologists and moralists. Man, they 
say, is by his very nature an immutable being. Two thousand years he 
has been being taught: do not kill, do not steal, do not deceive; and 
still the earth is stained with blood, pillage flourishes and brother 
betrays brother. Of course men can to same extent be tamed to communal 
living, trained to observe external decencies; but never will the beast 
be successfully driven out of man, never will he be really saved from 
his vices. 


Wrong! say we. Man can be retrained and reeducated. The found- 
ers of Marxism proved scientifically that the social surroundings of men 
determine their mind and this truth is confirmed by the whole history 
of the human race. For two or three thousand years the external coun- 
tenance of men has scarcely changed and if an ancient Roman were to turn 
up among us dressed in modern clothes he would in no way stand out ina 
crowd. But the psychological interior world of our cmtemporary is im- 
measurably richer than the interior psychological world not only of the 
ancients, but even of men of the last century. 


And so far as the vices are concerned, they will inevitably die 
out with the elimination of the conditions of social life which gave 
rise to them. Private property and the exploitation of man by man are 
the main such conditions. Private property divides society into a hand- 
ful of the rich who make extravagant use of all the good things of life, 
and the working people who are robbed materially and culturally, deprived 
of the opportunity of developing and applying their own creative capaci- 
ties. In the world of private business there inevitably prevails bour- 
geois individualism which sets men in opposition to each other and as- 
serts the vulpine laws of the bourgeois ethic; "every man for himself," 
"do others before they do you," "to the rich amd the powerful all things 
are permitted," "homo homini lupus." 


The journalists who accompanied one of our delegations to the 
US have reported a typical conversation with an American farmer. During 
the chat they pointed out that he had a pretty good harvest this year. — 
"Yes, but so have my neighbors," he answered with sincere bitterness, 
Nand this means that the prices will drop and I'll lose a hundred dol- 
lars per acre." | 


Not much different from this farmer was the doctor who dreamed 
happily of his fellow-citizens being sick as often as possible; the archi- 
tect who was delighted with the fire that made work for him; the lawyer 
who rubbed his hands with glee when he heard of crimes committed. 


It is not only the objective conditions of social life which give 
rise in the capitalist world to the state of "war of everybody against 
everybody" (as the Inglish philosopher Hobbes characterized the exploiter 
society). <A further contributing factor is the whole of the bourgeois 
ideology which glorifies the cult of the strong man who knows how to 
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trample on the neck of his competitors and forge by brutality and de- 
ceit a sure path to power and wealth. This was expressed most patently 
and cynically in the fascist theories which reflect the views of the re- 
actionary imperialistic bourgeoisie. The ideological predecessor of 
Fascism, the German philosopher Nietzsche proclaimed the advent of the 
age of the "superman" and the "blond rogue" who will drown the world in 
blood and bring the entire human race into slavery. 


Over against the corrupt bourgeois ethic stands the revolution- 
ary ethic of the proletariat which meticulously retains all the best 
moral qualities elaborated by humanity on its path through history. And it 
not only retains them but defends them in battle against the bourgeois 
ideology. This circumstance alone convincingly exposes the slander of 
the bourgeois ideologists upon human nature. No, it is not nature which 
is responsible for human vices but rather the system of capitalism which 
deforms the true nature of man. 


Of course a revolution in thinking is the most complex of all 
revolutions. But it will inevitably triumph in a society where the very 
conditions of life objectively promote an alteration in human psychology 
and the triumph of the new Communist ethic. 


The dispute about man and his destiny has long since made the 
transition from theory into practice. 


On the other side of the world which was split in two in 1917 
the workingman is persistently having instilled into him that he is a 
pigmy. Church preachers, mass communications speakers and authors of 
philosophical tractates try in turn to convince him that the whole of 
life on earth is a spore of mold on a rind of cheese and he himself a 
grain of sand before the elements, the subservient executor of the will 
of the "higher beings." | 


In contradistinction to this, at the other ideological pole of 
the world there is asserted the higher Communist concept of human nature. 
Man is not the slave of the elements but the architect of his own happi- 
ness and the master of nature; not a grain of sand in the whirlpool of 
social storms but rather the creator of history. He is capable of free- 
ing himself from everything that denigrates in him his human dignity 
and he does it by himself, building with his own hands the new world. 


Communist Training. At the base of the complex process of the 
training of the new man lie objective factors: public ownership of the 
means of production; socialist democracy which establishes under social- 
ism the socio-political and ideological unity of the entire nation. 


The whole set-up of our life represents a training school for 


the new man. Socialist society begrudges no resources to assure to each 
the opportunity of getting an education, acquiring a skill, developing 
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his talents and applying them in practice. And the reason for society's 
concern is not merely the fact that its slogan is "everything for man"; 
there is also the consideration that men will be able to give more to 
society the more educated they are and the wider their horizon. 


From childhood Soviet citizens come into a world where everything 
ie subordinate to the law of comradeship, where there are no exploiters 
and exploited, where each man capable of working is obliged to work. 

The great force of collective labor leaves its mark on the whole way of 
thinking and trains up in us the best moral qualities. 


The fact that the economic and political order of socialism pro- 
motes the moulding of a man of balanced development by no means signifies 
that the revolution in thinking is accomplished automatically. Society 
cannot depend entirely on the objective factors and simply wait for 
these to do their work. It tries to speed up the process of the restruc- 
turing of the mind with all the resources of ideological influence. The 
school, literature and art, the press, radio, TV and other means of in- 
fluencing the minds and hearts of men tirelessly propagandize the heroism 
of labor, the ideas of collectivism and humanism; they instill the 
traits that are fitting for a Commnist. Now that we have gone seriously 
about the establishment of a Communist society the Communist training 


of the workers has become the central task of the Party organizations 
and of all communal organizations. 


The combination of the objective factors with ideological action 
is a reliable guarantee that society is going to manage to resolve the 
imposing task of the training of the new man. But the time that will 
be required for the solution of this problem depends to a great extent 
on the position of these men themselvés. You must agree that it is not 
easy to teach reading and writing to a man who does not want to be 
literate; it is hard to instill good qualities into the person who re- 
fuses to admit his shortcomings and defects. In a word, nothing so ac 
celerates and facilitates the process of training as the responsive 
honest desire of men themselves to become purer and better; nothing 
helps more than self-training. 


The campaign for Communism impels to a tireless enriching of 
one's own skills, knowledge and work knacks, gives rise to the need 
for moral improvement and perfection. It is quite clear that the build- 
ers of Communism who are also to be its first inhabitants are vitally 
interested in preparing themselves and their comrades for this life. 


And so, Communist training is our common business. 
But now the question emerges; just how are we supposed to de- 


velop? What is the criterion? Should we perhaps seek for the ideal 
of the Communist man in the science-fiction novels of our writers? 
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These novels teem with people who are wonderful in the full sense 
of that word; but the fact is that there is no need to imitate only 
heroes of literature when there are so many live heroes to imitate. 
Comminist traits of mind come out in the thoughts and actions of pro- 
gressive Soviet citizens, in their attitude to work, in their capacity 
to devote themselves entirely to our great cause, in their conscientious- 
ness, honesty and other high moral qualities. They are the best models 
for imitation. 


What traits can be called Communist ones? What traits ought to 
farm the nucleus of the new Communist mind? First of all a scientific 
outlook and philosophy. 


Section 44. Scientific Qutlook and Philosophy 


The Road to Interior Freedom. Imagine a man with no outlook or 
philosophy. How can he cope with reality around him and determine his 
place in life? Such a man will have neither ideals nor clear aims nor 
convictions. Life's ocean will toss him hither and yon and he will not 
even be able to understand the meaning of the events that are occurring. 
He is the slave of circumstances. 


Hence it is clear how silly are the views of those bourgeois 
philosophers who consider that interior freedom for the individual pre- 
supposes freedom from any ideology and any outlook or philosophy. 


A little deeper penetration into the interior world of the human 
individual will serve to convince us that in fact there are no people 
without any outlook whatsoever. Every man has some notion of the world 
and of the meaning of life. But these notions are by no means always 
scientific ones. And then the man is in the grip of false notions, 
say religious or Philistine ones. Such a man cannot be considered 
spiritually free. 


The scientific outlook and philosophy is the door to the world 
of interior freedom, for it gives man the true freedom of choice of his 
actions. In the life of every human being there occur complex situations 
where there is need for independent adoption of important decisions. If 
the individual has no ideological tempering, if he has not learned to 
evaluate properly, he can easily make a mistake, take a wrong and perhaps 
unjustifiable step. Communist awareness helps in taking the right de- 
cisions. 


Each of us has often been witness and participant of heated dis- 
putes on human actions, views, events in domestic and international life. 
Various points of view are expressed. How to determine which is right 
and which is erroneous? How to convince others that they are in error 
and prove that we ourselves are right? It mst not be forgotten that 
we are often going to encounter backward views and attitudes of mind, 
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manifestations of an ideology which is alien to us and is bourgeois. 

We must be able to spot the alien ideas and rebuff them. This is one 

of the symptoms of a man's ideological maturity. It is inconceivable 
without the possession of a scientific outlook and philosophy which 
provides an understanding of the course and outlooks for world develop- 
ment, aids in comprehending the events at home and in the international 
picture and permits of building our life Communistically in deliberate 
and conscious fashion. That is why the CPSU Program stresses the top- 
priority importance of the moulding of a scientific outlook and philoso- 
phy in all the working people of our society. 


But ‘how can we come to have a Communist outlook and philosophy? 
Knowledge is the first requirement. It is the building material. But 
facts, pieces of knowledge are of little use if they are scattered about 
like individual bricks. They mst be ordered into a system. Here as- 
sistance is forthcoming from a study of the principles of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, our Party Program, other Party documents, and most important of 
all the alignment of the knowledge acquired with real life, its applica- 
tion in practical activity. Only then will knowledge be converted into - 
solid Communist convictions. 


In the prerevolutionary school a favorite method was drilling and 
repetition. We have a different method: we say the mother of learning 
is application. What mst be striven after is thinking, "turning it 
over in your mind," trying to apply what you are working at, what you 
are studying, even if only in a set problem in thought, in daydreaming 
and then later in action. 


In his speech at the 3rd Komsomol Congress, Lenin pointed out 
that without work, without the tempering of struggle, book knowledge of 
Communism is worth nothing. Only by working together with the workers 
and peasants can a man become a real Communist. Vladimir Il'ich made 
the establishment of a scientific outlook and philosophy and the moulding 
of the new man directly dependent upon human labor, the labor of those 
people who are creating the new society. The CPSU Program develops this 
thought by noting that in the conduct of each individual Communist ideas 
should be organically combined with Communist deeds. 


Man and Society. Communist outlook and Communist-mindedness lie 
at the base of man's understanding of his duty to society, they are the 
basis of a patriotic and internationalistic thinking. 


Man's social duty is his moral responsibility to his own people, 
his readiness to do everything for the good of that people. 


"Duty," said the fearless knight of the revolution, F. E. Dzer- 


zhinskiy, "is not obligation but necessity, need, profound conviction, 
the very sense of life." 
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Social duty does not always coincide with personal plans and in- 
tentions; sometimes a conflict arises between them. And here is where 
there is revealed a measure of the Communist awareness of the individual, 
his outlook and his idealism. The capacity to subordinate what he wants 
to what he should do is a sign of political and moral maturity. This 
is Just how hundreds of thousands of Soviet citizens have acted in aban- 
doning a comfortable life in the cities and stepping right into difficul- 
ties and deprivations so as to provide the country with Virgin Lands 
grain and place at the service of the people the treasures of the austere 
northern regions. | 


Inextricably interlinked with a clear understanding of social 
duty are also such ideological qualities as socialist patriotism and 
internationalism. . 


Patriotism is a profound social sentiment reinforced by centuries 
and millenia of the existence of separate native countries. Through 
patriotism we express our love for the country in which we were born 
and raised -- for its history, for its people of whom we feel ourselves 
to be an inalienable part. 


Socialist patriotism is bound up with an unselfish devotion to the 
progressive social order, to the Communist cause, with a feeling of great 
pride in the Soviet people who are forging a radiant future for the en- 
tire human race. 


Patriotism is among the finest manifestations of human nature, 
impelling men to active deeds in the name of their own people. Poets 
and writers have more than once described how a man in the face of death 
will find his thoughts go back to his homeland, to his own home, to the 
weeping willow or the birch tree there. For Soviet citizens the home- 
land is personified not only in the pictures of our native land, so 
dear to our hearts. We find it also in recollections of Pioneer meet- 
‘ings and Komsomol youth assemblies; it is embodied for us in the unique 
atmosphere of comradeship which distinguishes the life of every Soviet 
collective. The homeland and the socialist system are merged into a 
single whole in the minds of the Soviet citizen. 


Socialist patriotism is no blind sentiment. Utterly alien to 
Communists is "my country right or wrong" patriotism, the unbridled 
exaltation of everything in our country. This sort of patriot even 
praises our defects. To everything foreign he takes an attitude of 
utter scorn. 


Real love for one's country is not completely uncritical. 
We rightly pride ourselves on our marvelous achievements; but we 


boldly reveal our defects and apply every effort to get rid of then. 
We consider it no shame to use the best achievements of other people's 
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and even to learn from the capitalists in some matters like the tech- 
nology of agricultural production. 


The distinctive feature of socialist patriotism is its organic 
tie-in with internationalism, which means respect for other peoples, 
their national cultures and traditions. National egotism is foreign 
to Soviet citizens. By fighting for the triumph of Communism they are 
fulfilling their international duty to the working class, to the labor- 
ers of all countries. The internationalism of the Soviet people is ex- 
pressed in the material, political and moral support they are affording 
to all peoples fighting for freedom and national independence. The man 
of socialist society is always ready to stretch out the hand of fraternal 
assistance to the representative of any nation. 


The unity of socialist patriotism and internationalism is vividly 
manifest in present circumstances now that socialism has become a world 
system. Socialist patriotism, engendered by the October Revolution, 

has transcended the bounds of a single country. In our days socialist 
patriotism is loyalty not only to the homeland but also to the whole 
family of socialist countries. 


In the future Commnist society all peoples of the world will be- 
come a single friendly family. And then patriotism and internationalism 
will merge entirely into one great sentiment of love for all mankind and 
mankind's cradle, the planet Earth. 


Section » The New Man [s Bei Tempered in Labor 


The School of Labor. The poetry of work.... Can there be any- 
thing more exalted and beautiful in the life of a human being? What an 
extraordinary tide of forces! What a joy you feel when you have worked 
well and accomplished something useful! As if the sun itself is shining 
more brightly and the world around you is smiling and you yourself are 
so happy inside from an abundance of good and wholesome feelings. 


The poet V. Ya. Bryusov has written: 


A great joy it is to be working 

In the fields, at the lathe, at the board. 
Work till the sweat pours from working, 
Work without clock-watching, shirking. 

The whole joy of life it affords! 


Work is for man the source of vigor and psychological elan. We 
need only recall the happy and colorful figure of Colas Breugnon the 
happy worker hymned by Romain Rolland. Maxim Gorky, enamored of the 
life-affirming power of labor, dreamed of recreating the legendary fig- 
ure of Vas'ka Buslayev who "could walk for an age and fence in whole 
cities." 
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Work moulds in man such qualities as independence, initiative, 
boldness, practicality, strength of character. 


Here is what the Russian educator K. D. Ushinskiy has said about . 
the importance of labor for man: "Without personal labor a man cannot 
go ahead, cannot even hold his own, must go backward. Man's body, heart 
and mind demand work and this demand is so insistent that if, for any 
reason, a man does not have his own work in life then he loses the right 
road and two others open up before him, each equally fatal: the road of 
- constant dissatisfaction with life, miserable apathy and bottomless 
boredom or the road of deliberate imperceptible self-destruction leading 
down into the most puerile vices and bestial indulgences. On either of 
these roads death ovéptakes man while he is yet alive; because work, 
personal and voluntary work is life itself." | 


Work can become truly free in a free society. Exploitation kills 
all joy in work. In the inhuman machinery of capitalist business the 
human individual becomes the vassal of the machine. The fruits of his 
labor are appropriated by the capitalists. Work becomes for the worker 
a heavy burden, which he mst carry on his shoulders in order to earn 
the means of subsistence. And even this sort of work is by no means ac- 
cessible to all. Millions of healthy and physically strong persons are 
deprived of the elementary human right to work. And with it all working 
people even under capitalism are distinguished by high moral qualities.. 
Karl Marx wrote of the moral traits of workers that "from their work- 
furrowed faces there shines upon us the radiance of human nobility." 


In every human being lies concealed the 
wise power of the builder, and ... it must 
be given scope to develop and flourish, so 
that it may enrich the earth with still 
greater wonders. M. Gorky : 


Socialism frees labor from the shackles of exploitation. Free 
labor is transformed before our eyes into creativity. An enormous con- 
tributing factor here is the progress of technology. Take the work of 
the steel-worker in the metal-working plants. Here the modern equipment 
demands of the worker great skills and knowledge. And the work of the 
operator of automatic lathes? Whereas it used to be said of the master 
that he had "golden arms" it must now be said he has a "golden head." — 
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But this does not mean we mst wait till technology has entirely 
altered the character of labor and everywhere converted it into creativity. 
Any work can, after all, be made interesting and creative if a wideawake 
attitude is taken to it. But this means that the worker mst put all 
his powers into the job and do his work as perfectly as possible. Me 
can always rack one's brains and think out some sort of improvement to 
increase labor productivity. The most "ordinary" occupation can become 
creative with such an approach. 


The wideawake worker can always find new reserves and potentials 
for expanding and developing production. The questings of creative 
thought give rise to new elements in the production process and lead to 
its perfection. 


Let us now consider how creative work will affect man. The aspil-~ 
ration to put his own thought into what he is doing, to find a new ap- 
proach to the solution of production tasks, gives a stimlus to the ca- 
pacities and talents innate in the worker, raises, as it were, the level 
of these capacities. A deliberate attitude to work, an "enthrallment" 
with the work itself makes it possible for the workers in the most ordi- 
nary occupations to manifest and develop their own gifts. 


Creative endeavor brings joy and satisfaction into work and gives 
the human individual a profound delight in his ow activity; it enriches 
his interior world. Such work becomes a prime vital need for the human 
individual. 


In collective labor are formed new relationships between men; 
friendship, mutual assistance and comradely collaboration are all 
strengthened. There is a constant expansion of the moral content of 
work and the habit is formed of comparing one's own actions with the de- 
mands and the opinion of the collective. The conviction that other peo- 
ple stand in need of his work aids the individual in overcoming diffi- 
culties and multiplies his forces. Take a look at creative workers. 
Their lives are always interesting and full to the brim with the ques- — 
ting for the new; every day opens up to them broad horizons. These 
people are truly happy. They are living already in the future. 


"This is what I say," declares N. G. Zaglada, Heroine of Social- 
ist Labor and Squad Leader of the Pervoya Maya Kolkhoz in Zhitomir 
Oblast, "if a man finds joy in his work, if he works without knowing 
tiredness, then such a man is very close to Communism; he will not soon 
grow old and will always be young in heart." 


work is for Soviet citizens a matter of honor, the chief content 
of their life. That is why the kolkhoz farmers and workers and intel- 
ligentsia reacted so warmly to the article by N. G. Zaglada, "Cherish 
the Honor of the Grain Harvester!" Nadezhda Grigor'yevna writes pas~ 
sionately that in our day it is impossible to live without working, 
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without a conscience. She angrily condemns those persons who do not 
care about their work. 


And how narrow and insignificant is the interior world, how petty 
the interests and desires of those who are far from honest labor, who 
have not grasped its ennobling influence, the loafers and the parasites. 
We speak of such people as being conscienceless moochers. 


Parasitism is a survival of the attitude to work which is proper 
to an exploiter society, the attitude that work is a heavy and burden 
some obligation. In the best of cases, such parasites look on work as 
a means for the satisfaction of their personal needs alone. Such a man 
is a moral cripple, devoid of the main joy in life; he is robbing not 
only society but even himself. 


Sometimes such parasitism emerges in a covert, masked form A 
man builds a summer home, puts up a high fence around the land and 
grows a big garden. Some say: "Good fellow. Works from morning till 
night." But with what aim in view? To market the fruits at black- 
market prices and stuff his piggy-bank. Call him a parasite and he is 
insulted: "Who? Me a parasite? I work from dawn to dusk in the sweat 
of my brow." But he is still a Philistine parasite with no thought for 
others so long as he gets his own profit. And neither society nor the 
collective get much "joy" out of his labor. And is not that kolkhoz 
farmer a parasite who cultivates lovingly his own private plot and tills 
the kolkhoz fields any old way? 


Heroic Exploit of a Generation. We are’proud of the deeds of 
the generation of Vasiliy Chapayev and Sergey Lazo, of Nikolay Ostrov- 


skiy and Arkadiy Gaydar, of Oleg Koshevoy and Zoya Kosmodem'yanskaya. 
Many young people of both sexes in today's generation envy these heroes 
and heroines but feel that such days teeming with heroic struggle are 
a thing of the past. But in life there is always a place for exploits 
of heroism. The only thing necessary is to have a proper grasp of the 
tasks of one's time and boldly to attack them in search of a solution. 


Our normal days teem with heroic exploits: young geologists 
sacrificing their lives to save the map of an ore deposit they had dis- 
covered; sappers risking their own lives to deactivize an underground 
store of German weapons which was threatening the security of an entire 
city; the engine driver who, at peril to his own life, uncoupled from 
a train some cars that were on fire.... Every day we get to hear of 
new noble deeds by people heretofore unknown. 


Heroic exploits have always been being performed but socialism 
has expanded unusually the area of the heroic. Jt has thrown wide the 
doors to heroism in the main area of human life, namely work. "There 
is not in the world any heroism that is more majestic than the heroism 
of labor, of creative work," said A, M. Gorky. , 
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If you have grasped the profound sense of your work, attained its 
social significance, come to feel yourself a true warrior, you will come 
to feel the interior readiness for heroic exploits. Then you can sense 
the heroic in the most ordinary profession or occupation. Then you will 
have enough courage always and everywhere to fight for justice and truth, 
to measure your life not in terms of petty satisfactions but in terms of 
the joy accruing from the good you have done to your country; nor will 
you count at all on people forthwith exalting you to the status of a 
hero. The Communist attitude to work is a genuine revolutionary ro- 


 manticisn. 


In the front line of the battle for Communism have matured many 
thousands of heroes. Among them are the corn-grower Evgeniy Dolinyuk, 
the miner Nikolay Mamay, the mechanic, Viktor Yermilov, the tractor op- 
erator Alexander Gitalov, the cutter Konstantin Masliy, the machine op- 


erator Tursinoy Akhunova and others.: 
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The heroism of our days is the fight for an increase in the pro- 
duction of material goods, for greater quantity and better quality of 
produce turned out, for labor productivity and creativity in labor. 
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Tanya Pereshivko may well have dreamed of flights into outer 
space. But when her kolkhoz needed workers on the pig-farm she did 
not hesitate to go there. It was hard work. She had to get up at half 
past four every morning, get the feed ready, heat the water, see to 
carrying out the manure at the proper time, look after the sick ani- 
mals. Nor did Tat'yana forget about her studies; she learned to be a 
tractor operator. 


As her skills and knowledge increased she became deeply inter- 
ested in her work and a bold original thinker. She figured out that if 
the free-run stabling method were introduced and the farm mechaniz 
twice as many, indeed four times as many animals could be raised. 
Stubbornness helped her in pushing the idea through. [In the course of 
three years, the young Siberian girl increased the number of pigs raised 
and sold to the state from 500 to 5,200. 


Many others have made their own the heroic exploit of Heroine of 
Socialist Labor Tat'yana Pereshivko. 


Only in self-sacrificing labor can the tasks of Communist con- 
struction be all resolved. And the stronger is the drive of the indi- 
vidual to such labor, the more attractive and the stronger does that 
individual become. Persons who have trained themselves in a wideawake 
attitude to work are called scouts of the future. Even as they ac- 
complish their heroic exploits, they acquire in the process of their 
labor invaluable moral qualities of the new man. That is why the 
moulding of a conscientious attitude to work is the main thing in Com- 


munist training. 
Section 46. Collectivism and Humanism 


All For Qne and Qne For All. Our world is a world of collectiv- 
ism. From our youngest days we live in a collective, thankfully accept 


its assistance and give to it our own skills, knowledge and experience. 
The individual feels far more secure if he is a full-fledged and re- 
spected member of a collective. People feel deeply any breach with 
such a collective. 


We often call the collectivist the sociable man. And this is 
true if by sociable we understand not simple politeness or benevolence 
toward comrades but rather a deep-seated interest in the affairs of 
the collective and a sentiment of personal responsibility for its suc- 
cesses and failures. Learning to live in a collective means feeling 
oneself an integral part of that collective, always and in all things 
remaining loyal to the cardinal rule of collectivism: one for all and 
all for one. The observance of this rule makes it possible organically 
to combine personal and community interests. 
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The personal interests of the Soviet individual differ radically 
from the private-property aspirations to which capitalism gives rise. 
What is understood by personal interests under socialism are the indi- 
vidual material and cultural needs of the worker. They are moulded un- 
der the influence of socialist society and are satisfied in function of 
the successes of production. Thus, the main personal interest coincides 
with the social and community interests, namely the construction of a 
new society. 


Conflicts can, of course, arise between personal and social in- 
terests. For example, the decision of the collective to stage a Satur- 
day Free Work Drive demands a change in personal plans for that day. 
The need to come out with a criticism of somebody clashes with the con- 
cern lest that person feel insulted by the critic, etc. 


Need it be said that we ought at all times and in all matters 
take as point of departure the interests of the collective? Actually 
this is demanded by discipline alone. But there is a higher form of 
discipline which consists in the creative activity of the individual, 
in his drive to do everything to enable the collective successfully 
to resolve the tasks with which it is faced. 


Creative discipline is an adornment of the collective and of its 
individual members and in it is expressed not simply the subordination 
of personal interests to social ones but rather their organic conflu- 
ence. 


A vivid and striking example of a profound grasp of the personal 
responsibility accruing for the affairs of the collective is the noble 
action of Valentina Gaganova. [In transferring to a backward brigade, 
she was giving up a guaranteed high wage and parting company with those 
with whom, in her own words, "working was like singing a song." Having 
lost confidence in their own powers, her new friends greeted Gaganova 
with reserve but the experienced spinner helped them to get onto their 
feet and get up among the top-notch brigades. Thus, without suspecting 
it, Valentina Gaganova opened a new page in the history of our collec- 
tivism. . 


The collective gives mich to the individual and has the right to 
demand much of him also. Whoever violates the principle of collectivisan, 
whoever embarrasses or dishonors his comrades, deserves stern condema- 
tion. | 


Another important rule without which there cannot be a healthy 
collective is this; never whitewash mistakes, never tolerate defects, 
but show them up conscientiously and openly. 


Criticism is never easy to take, even if it be just criticism. 
But there is nothing more disgusting than the man who is stubborn in 
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his errors. And anyone desiring that others should respect him must 
certainly have the highly valuable and essential qualities of being 
able to listen to comments from his comrades, to suppress false self- 
love and to try to correct his own mistakes. Self-criticism attests 
not only to a man's honesty but also to his simplicity and modesty. 


A strong will is not simply the capacity to 
want something and get it; rather it is the 
capacity to force oneself also to forego some- 
thing when this is necessary. Will is not 
simply desire and satisfaction: it is desire 
and restraint, desire and self-denial.... 

A. S. Makarenko 


"Never think you know everything already," wrote I. P. Pavlov to 
the young, "and no matter how highly you are praised, always have the 
- Ianliness to say: JI am an ignorams. Don't let conceit get the better 
of you. It will make you go stubborn where you ought to agree, refuse 
a useful piece of advice and friendly help, lose the criterion of objec- 
tivity." | 


Work in the collective has become a powerful means for edu- 
cating the new man. It is no accident that Soviet citizens as a rule are 
proceeding to Communist labor in collectives: squads, brigades, sections, 
shops and factories. : 


It was collectives which produced our production top-notchers, 
eminent statesmen, scientists, performers, writers and other big-name 
specialists. Real life has refuted the assertion of the bourgeois ide- 
ologists to the effect that collectivism standardizes the individual 
personality and leads to depersonalization. The wider the individual's 
ties with the collective are, the richer and more beautiful is his in- 
terior world and moral countenance, and the more fully and vividly is 
his individuality revealed. 


Man the Friend, Comrade and Brother of Man. Being a collectivist 
also means lowing people and wishing them well. As moral qualities, 
collectivism and humanism are twins. "A man should love people," said 
M. I. Kalinin, "and if he does love people then he will live better, 
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live more happily, for nothing is so poor as the life of a misan- 
thrope." 


History knows of a miltitude of examples of high nobility and 
humanity in human relations. But humanism was practically excluded 
from the relations between the individual and official society. Among 
us the principle of "man, tke friend, comrade and brother of man" is 
becoming a moral principle for the whole of society. Socialist human- 
ism is vividly apparent in the state's concern for the good of the in- 
dividual and the balanced development of the individual human per- 
sonality and in the concern felt by the individual for the proaperity 
of the homeland and for his comrades. 


We are witnesses to the profound humanity of Soviet citizens. 
Someone gave up his turn in the waiting-list for apartments and let 
his comrade have it; a young girl of the Komsomol risked her life to 
snatch a child from under the wheels of a train; a voluntary policeman 
took the blow the hooligans had meant for another. 


"T am deeply grateful," was the title of a letter of a mother to 
Izvestiya about the good people who had interested themselves in the 
fate of her young son. 


Eighth-grader Volodya Trufanov from the Chukot town of Pevek got 
his toes frozen and blood-poisoning set in. For six years many people 
fought for the youth's life. Among them were doctors who charged no- 
thing for their services; voluntary blood donors who took no payment; 
pilots who brought Volodya to Moscow in bad weather; storekeepers who 
sent the boy the things he needed; teachers and students who paid daily 
visits to their comrade and pupil. 


The years of illness and invalidism did not break Volodya's faith 
in his own powers because he met friends everywhere along the road. He 
has finished the 10th grade and gone to work, is presently studying in 
an institute. 


These humanitarian acts are important not merely from the point 
of view of the concrete results they produce. The person in whom at- 
tention and concern has been evinced has his faith in people strength- 
ened and his belief in the justice of our collectivist system rein- 
forced. And each one of them in his turn will try to help others. 
Thus humanitarian acts elicit a sui generis "chain reaction." 


No rules can be laid down as criteria for concern for human be- 
ings. The dignity of the human individual mst simply always be borne 
in mind. Then conscience and tact will suggest how one must act in the 
various concrete instances. | 
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Socialist humanism demands that the individual be a knight in 
the best sense of the word. It means that if you see someone who is 
weak being abused you are obliged to defend him; it is your duty to sur 
round your own parents with love and attention; to respect your elders 
for the good things of life, the knowledge, skills and experience you 
have received from them; to help your juniors to grow up into strong 
and honest men. All of these are elementary rules of our community 
living. But they may be given a profound significance if you discharge 
your duty not out of obligation but lovingly and cordially. 


Loving people also means being demanding of them, helping them 
free themselves from their own defects, from everything that degrades 
them. Is true friendship conceivable without forthrightness? No, 
falsity and hypocrisy are inevitable in relationships based on mutual 
"forgiveness of sins," on the "anything goes" principle. 


Our socialist humanism has nothing in common with the universal 
"love in Christ" hypocritically preached by bourgeois ethics. Precisely 
the love for human beings forces us to hate with all the force of our 
spirit those who condemn the workers to cruel exploitation, who perse- 
cute and oppress whole peoples, who threaten mankind with the horrors 
of war. We reject the asinine theory of "non-resistance to evil" and 
are ready to fight against evil with the one weapon it respects, force. 


Section 47. Declare War on the Survivals of the Past 


Our society is soundly healthy and the sicknesses proper to capi- 
talism are foreign to it. In the USSR there is no social soil to nur- 
ture individualism, venality, idleness or other manifestations of bour- 
geois morality. But the traces of these diseases are still to be seen 
in the form of survivals of the past which do considerable harm to the 
cause of Communist construction. 


The Most Vicious Thing of All. About three quarters of the popu- 
lation of the USSR was born and raised under the Soviet regime. Whence 
then come these survivals of the past in middle-aged and young people 
who have never lived under capitalism? 


We know that men's minds lag somewhat behind the life of society 
in development. Therefore the survivals of the past are retained for 
a long time after the disappearance of the economic conditions which 
have given rise to them. The "birthmarks" of the past, having acquired 
the force of a habit, of a tradition, as it were grapple onto the new 
world and are handed on from person to person and try with all their 
might to take root in the new society. Nor must it be forgotten that 
the old notions, ideas and customs are supported by bourgeois influence 
from abroad. 
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Anti-social phenomena are also bound up with home-life difficul- 
ties still extant among us. 


Take, as an example, such a species of parasitism as speculation 
on the black-market: it can occur only as long as we do not have a suf 
ficient supply of the various canmodities. The closer we come to an 
abundance, the less chance there is of black-marketeering. This does 
not, of course, mean that we ought to tolerate the parasites of black- 
marketeers who are living off other people's labor. 


Another most disgusting spawn of the old world is Philistinism 
consisting in a total lack of any idealism, indifference to everything 
but one's own ego. 


The writer Bruno Yasenskiy chose as epigraph for his novel Con- 
spiracy of the Indifferent the words: "Do not fear enemies: the worst 
they can do is to kill you; do not fear friends; the worst they can do 
is to betray you; fear the indifferent; they do not kill nor do they 
betray but it is only with their silent consent that treachery and mur- 
der exist upon this earth." 


To the Philistine the interests of collective and society are of 
no concern. He is interested only in getting creature comforts out of 
his work, so he will commit any sin of squandering not involving an im 
mediate penalty. The Philistine will not lift a finger to prevent in- 
justice or to give unselfish assistance to any man. 


The Philistine has many faces. Here is an example that got into 
the newspapers. A big-name Soviet sculptor, on dying, bequeathed free 
to the state all his works. But he did not manage to make a formal 
will and his heirs took advantage of this to retail off the works of 
their father.... Or another instances; ( leaving for another town, a 
married couple tried to sell their neighbors their fruit trees for three 
times what they were worth; not succeeding, they uprooted the trees. 

It is hard to find words to express one's revulsion for these little 


pip-squeaks. 


When Philistinism (which is in the final analysis a private- 
ownership instinct) appears in such an overt form, it is easier to 
fight it. Unfortunately Philistine traits sometimes penetrate into 
the minds of generally decent people. Can everyone of you swear with 
his hand on his heart that he never compromised justice for the sake 
of his own comfort, that his conscience is quite pure in this matter? 
You see something wrong where you work and keep still about it; that 
is Philistinism. You see a hooligan insulting a woman and you walk 
past; that is Philistinism. You notice that the machinery in a kol- 
khoz is rusting outdoors and you tolerate this: that is Philistinisn. 
It is precisely Philistine indifference to such matters that is to an 
enormous extent responsible for the tenacity of such survivals of the 
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old world as bureaucracy, venality, careerism and toadying. These 
can survive only where they are tolerated, where they are not combatted. 


Tremendous harm is done to society by drunkenness. Abuse of 
alcohol is one of the main reasons for hooliganism and robbery. Sta- 
tistics show that the majority of crimes are committed by persons in a 
etate of intoxication. The normal consequences of drunkenness are seri- 
ous and protracted illnesses, loss of skills, public condemnation. By 
his conduct the drunkard brings strife into families and prevents people 
from working and relaxing quietly. 


How to Overcome the Survivals of the Past. Communism and these 
survivals of the past are incompatible; but an end can be made of these 
"birthmarks" of the old world only by the combined efforts of the whole 
of the people. 


"Only the voluntary and conscientious collaboration of the mass 
of the workers and peasants in spotting and controlling with revolution- 
ary enthusiasm of sharpers, parasites and hooligans," wrote Vladimir 
Il'ich, "can conquer these survivals of accursed capitalist society, 
these dregs of mankind, these hopelessly rotten and moribund members, 
this infection, this plague, this ulcer, inherited by socialism from 
capitalism. " 


The conditions essential for the elimination of the survivals of 
the past are being created by the advances being made in Communist con- 
struction. But at the same time a persistent educational and training 
work is mandatory with every individual; it is the business of the col- 
lective to help the individual who is carrying in him ballast of the past 
to get rid of that ballast. Sometimes what is needed is friendly coun- 
sel, sometimes it is a warning, sometimes it is drastic comradely criti- 
cism. And so far as the vicious parasites, criminals, hooligans, super- 
stitious sectarians and other elements dangerous to society are concerned, 
they will be punished severely. 


In the fight against the survivals of capitalism a leading role 
belongs to the communal organizations. They have in their hands such 
powerful weapons for prevention of amoral acts and for correction of the 
individual delinquent as public opinion and persuasion. 


This persuasion combines a clarification of the standards of Com- 
munist ethics with a high degree of exigency upon the individual. Per 
suasion draws its power from being constantly and systematically used 
and from being based on confidence in human beings. Persuasion and con- 
fidence are often more powerful than methods of administrative action. 


The best means of persuasion is a good example in personal and 


public life. If a manis living and working according to the principles 
of Communist morality, he will not pass over amoral actions, he will 
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come out against those who have lost honor and conscience, he will re- 
buff the hooligan, call to account the individual who is living beyond 
his means, expose the lawlessness and arbitrariness of the bureaucrat 
and the careerist. 


The amoral man is most often a coward. He fears publicity and 
exposure, operating on the principle of Moliere's Tartuffe: he who sins 
quietly does not sin at all. Where honest men show conscientiousness 
and act boldly and persistently, iniquity always retreats. 


Some 10th grade girls were assigned for their production practi- 
cal training to a store where there were instances of short-weighing 
the customers. The school-girls began shaming the saleswomen. But it 
appears that deception of the customers had here become a real system 
of operation. To protect herself against the just attacks, the director 
of the store accused the girls of unwillingness to work. Neither school 
nor parent's organization helped the girls at first. But the girls did 
not give in and managed to have an investigating brigade sent to the 
store. The irregularities were brought to light and the culprits pun- 
ished. 


In a word, the time it is going to take to eradicate the survivals 
of the past is directly dependent on the degree of our intolerance of 
this evil. 


The Fight Against Religious Prejudices. Among the most firmly 


rooted survivals of the past in the minds of men are religious super- 
stitions. The church and various sects (each of which proclaims that 
its "doctrine" is the only true one) are working actively to bring in 
new recruits to religion. The churchmen exploit natural calamities, 
human grief and misfortune and any insensitivity shown to an individual 
as favorable occasions for their propaganda. By feigned sympathy and 
concern, the servants of religion enlist into the number of the faith- 
ful men broken by despair; they pay special attention to the young. 


The religious outlook and philosophy is not only anti-scientific, 
it is reactionary as well. By preaching its morality, religion dis- 
tracts the workers from the active campaign for Commnism and inter- 
feres with the moulding of the new man. As he did hundreds of years 
ago, the believer kneels before his own ignorance and meekly cries: 

Lord have mercy on thy servants! Grant it, 0 Lord! The words of Cal- 
vin; "The ignorance of the faithful is better than the insolence of 
the wise" has become the slogan of the obscurantists. 


Religion puts faith above knowledge. This undermines the crea- 
tive forces of man, instills a dull subservience to "fate"; men's ener- 
gies are directed to prayer, the celebration of ecclesiastical rites and 
the keeping of fasts. There are sects which forbid their members to 
study, to join communal organizations, to visit the cinema, or the 
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theater, to read books, newspapers, etc. Some sects teach and practice 
savage and inhuman customs which deform men physically and morally and 
not infrequently lead to premature death or mental illnesses. 


One of the first legislative acts of the victorious October Revo=- 
lution was the decree on separation of church and state and school and 
church. But our society did not limit itself merely to this. A vital 
sector of the ideological work among us came to be scientific-atheistic 


propaganda. 


But the campaign against religion is not a fight with those be- 
lieving in religion. Rudeness and insults to religious sentiment cause 
resentment and lead to fanaticism. The majority of those believing in 
religion are honest people and they must be helped to free themselves 
from their superstitions. 


Religion, which Lenin called that "worthless product of a worth- 
less social order," must go out of the lives of Soviet citizens. OQur 
people has but one faith, faith in its own labor, in the creative powers 
and unlimited potentials of human reason. 


Section 48. Communist Ethic and Milieu 


Milieu Is No Private Affair. The sphere of ethical relationships 
is very broad; it embraces, aside from the individual's work and public 
life, also his milieu, family and personal life. ) 


The milieu is that social environment in which the individual lives 
when not employed at production or public affairs, when he is, so to 
speak, on his own. The question arises: is not a man's milieu his own 
private affair? No, this milieu is bound with strong threads to public 
life and is as it were a part of it. Everyone is clear on the point that 
it is in a man's milieu that many of the traits of character are molded; 
and it is on the attractiveness of his milieu that his disposition and 
working capacity depend. All of this has no little effect on his moral 
countenance, his attitude to work, to the collective. 


V. V. Mayakovskiy has rightly written: 


Saying yes at the front Whoever just can't take it 
with machine-guns is asleep 

is not all in a fool's 

there is Paradise; 

to war! the great life that's coming 
How to live with the kids to wake him 

and the missus . will find he is 

is a problem no great prize. | 


just as sore. 
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The milieu is determined by the character of the social order. 
Socialism has destroyed the bases of the old milieu: in place of tav—- 
erns and slums, kindling wood and churches, card games and ignorance, 
there are clubs, theaters, Universities of Culture, beautiful living 
quarters, books, electricity and television. 


But it is wrong to think that a Communist milieu will be estab- 
lished automatically in proportion to the creation of the appropriate 
material conditions. Its triumph depends on men themselves, the growth 
of their cultural level and their assimilation of the principles of 
Communist morality. 


It is not enough to build beautiful new houses and wards; we 
have to learn how to live in them a fine new life. And to do this we 
mist show affectionate interest in fixing up and planting to greenery 
every street and every court; see to it that dining-halls, stores and 
home services shops really do satisfy the needs of the general public; 
voluntarily keep the rules of socialist community living. 


In our country the movement for a Communist milieu is becoming 
ever more widespread. The workers are creating a voluntary police 
force to strengthen public order. Groups with initiative in housing 
administrations are organizing the lodgers to keep the houses in good 
repair and to keep courts and streets in good order. Friendly Family 
Helper Offices have been organized to assist individual families in 
looking after the children and in household management. 


In this organizing of our daily life we are learning to make 
proper use of our free time which is constantly increasing. A con- 
siderable portion of it goes to reading and supplementing our skills 
and knowledge, to communal endeavors, art and sport. But many are no 
longer satisfied with the role of viewer, reader or auditor. They are 
themselves learning how to handle an artist's brush, trying their hand 
at literature, going onto the stage, taking part in sports competitions. 


All of this is proof of the fact that the new and the Communist 
element is more and more insistently penetrating into our daily life. 


The Family and Marriage. An enormous role is played in the life 
of the individual by the family, the primary cell of society, based on 
blood or marital relationships. The family is intimately bound up with 
the economic and social order. It reproduces, as it were, in little the 
main traits of the existing order. 


Socialism removes from the family the shackles of private owner- 
ship relationships. Monetary considerations yield place to natural 
human feelings. Marriages based on monetary or similar calculations 
are considered in our society to be a monstrous and amoral phenomenon. 
The socialist revolution has liberated woman and granted her equal 
rights with men. 
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There are almost 50,000,000 women employed in all branchés of the 
national economy; 15,000,000 in industry, construction work and trans- 
port; 20,000,000 in agriculture; 7,000,000 in science. Three quarters 
of our doctors are women. About 3,000 kolkhoz women workers have been 
granted the title of Heroine of Socialist Labor and 24 have been awarded 
the second gold medal Serp i Molot (Hammer and Sickle). 


Women are participating shoulder to shoulder with men in Comm- 
nist construction. The world of communal and public affairs is wide 
open to them. As a result the basis for any economic or psychological 
dependence of wives upon their husbands has disappeared. And so the 
moral and ideological foundations of the family (love, friendship, 
mitual respect between the partners, community of their views, inter- 
ests and inclinations) have acquired all the greater importance. The 
Soviet citizen seeks and finds in the family not self-gratification but 
rather the satisfaction of the moral need for love and friendship with 
those near and dear to hin. 


Love occupies a great place in the life of the human individual. 
It is both a great joy and a powerful source of energy and a set of 
deep-going moral obligations. Lenin condemned most drastically the 
bourgeois slogan of "free love" which justifies sexual promiscuity. 
Love is a great and radiant sentiment; it demands the whole of man. 
Beware of turning it into a petty small coin. 


The writer Lidiya Obukhova has written well on this point: "When 
Lermontov says that he 'loved with full and strenuous exertion of his 
psychic powers' we should reflect seriously on these words of the poet. 
It is not the passing excitement nor the anguish of youth which can be 
considered as love, even though there may be involved a miltitude of 
passionate and pure experiences. For this anguish changes objects con 
stantly, while love is precisely the ‘full and strenuous exertion of 
all the psychic powers,' the moral and physical impossibility of living 
without the other person. And such a sentiment does not come all at 
once and it needs testing. Do not be afraid that it will be smothered 
by excessive severity in the demands it makes; the dearer another per- 
son becomes to us (in the sense of the efforts we expend for the sake 
of that person), the more inextricably will that person become entwined 
with our very self. But do not believe either that passion justifies 
all manner of inconsiderate and thoughtless actions: these come from 
a disordered interior state or sometimes from pure sham and hypocrisy." 


No one can give a ready-made recipe for loving. It is a senti- 
ment which is profoundly individual, always new and fresh, always 
uniquely manifested. Only one general admonition can be given: always 
retain integrity of feelings and human dignity under all circumstances, 
the bitterest and the happiest; and avoid soiling yourself with petty 
extravagances of passion. Such blots are hard to wash out later. 
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It may be said: lovers go in pairs and what business has society 
here? Certainly it would be vulgar and downright indecent to ingress 
into all aspects of the intimacies of two lovers, checking on their 
every step. But no one is saying that that should be done. Neverthe- 
less love is not simply a "personal matter." "Lovers go in pairs," said 
Lenin, "and a third new life arises out of their loving. Here is where 
society's interest begins and where the duty to the collective arises." 
The logical continuation of love, its further development and deepening 
is the family and the education and training of children. 


The contracting of marriage is a very serious matter demanding 
of the individual psychological maturity and imposing upon the partners 
serious obligations to society. Sometimes young people get married too 
early, before they have realized fully these duties or before they are 
able to fulfill them. Certain resources and conditions are mandatory 
- for the support of a family. Living at the expense of the parents is 
a sort of parasitism and unworthy of a Soviet citizen. The family also 
places responsibilities on the marriage partners; buying groceries, 
getting meals, washing dishes. And all of this takes up a lot of time. 
If young people marry without taking account of all this, before they 
have learned a skilled trade and finished their studies, they are either 
going to divorce because they cannot stand the strain or they are going 
to make unjustifiable sacrifices, such as giving up their studies or 
taking work which is of no interest to them or something else of the 
sort. That is why it is not advisable to rush into marriage even if 
your prospective partner is ideal and your own feelings have been 
thoroughly tested. It is better to wait till you are firmly on your 
feet and can say with certainty: yes, I am going to be able to ful- 
fill all the duties married life brings with it. 


It is sometimes said that under Communism society will take en- 
tirely upon itself the education and training of children and the 
family will be freed of this duty. It is true, of course, that the 
public and communal education and training of children is acquiring ever 
greater importance among us and in future will become the main form of 
such training. But this does not mean that the family will have no 
part any longer in this important affair. After all, no one can 
abolish the love of parent and child, their need for mutual communica- 
tion. Everyone knows what a great part is played by maternal affection 
in the life of the small child. [It would be simply silly to forego 
the powerful moral influence of parents on the moulding of the mind and 
moral qualities of the child. 


The CPSU Program outlines a whole complex of measures calculated 
to improve the milieu of Soviet citizens. The implementation of these 
measures will strengthen the Soviet family, which will be purified from 
the remnants of the old ethic and will become to a still greater extent 
a@ source and center of human happiness. 
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Section 49. The Human Being Must Be All Glorious Within 


A prerequisite for the balanced and harmonious development of 
the human individual is the combination of interior riches, moral purity 


and physical perfection. 


Inner Riches. The foundation of the inner wealth of the 
man of Communist society is a scientific outlook and a high idealism. 
Our idealism is no blind faith such as demanded by religion; nor is it 
the sort of fanaticism which demands unthinking obedience in execution. 
The new man bases his actions on a clear understanding of the laws of 
development of nature and society and uses them in his practical ac- 
tivity; he is consciously convinced of the total triumph of Communism. 


Another feature of our inner wealth is a varied store of 

' knowledge. It must not, of course, be thought that every member of so- 
ciety is going to be able to master the whole scope of knowledge and 
all the advances of science, technology and art. That is not the point. 
The polytechnical education he will receive will furnish the new man a 
thorough knowledge of the principles of science and production and help 
him speedily to find his calling and become an A-1 specialist at his 
chosen work. 


Inner wealth is inconceivable without a knowledge of litera- 


ture and art, without the capacity of finding and understanding the 
beautiful and of "creating beauty." All of this constitutes the essence 


of aesthetic training. 


Unfortunately the opinion can still be encountered that only work 
at science and technology represents a genuine value of any proportions 
while literature and art are simply icing on the cake. This is a wrong 
notion. We have seen that for our heroes of outer space the road to the 
stars led not only through complex mechanisms, laboratories and mathe- 
matical calculations but also through favorite poems, novels and films. 
Flying at incredible speed and at hitherto unheard of altitudes in their 
space ships, Soviet citizens enthused over the beauty of our Earth, re- 
called the lines of favorite verses and the melodies of songs they had 
come to love. 


But why is it that magnificent works of art do not affect all peo- 
ple to the same degree? Some people are obviously deeply moved when they 
look at a painting while others pass by with scarcely a side glance. 

The fact that each individual comes to an understanding of the beautiful 
in his own way is not the only reason. An understanding of the beauti- 
ful as such requires hard work. More briefly, to enjoy art, a person 
has to be artistically literate, know at least the most important works 
of literature and art, develop his own receptivity and imagination. 
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Not only does aesthetic training enrich our inner world; it 
also ennobles it. The more deeply a person penetrates into the world 
of the beautiful, the more powerfully he feels its effect upon him, the 
purer and better does he himself become, the more deeply ingrained does 
his urge become to subordinate all his own views and acts to the noble 
moral ideals of Communism. 


Moral Purity. The entry of the USSR into the period of the 
transition to Communism has been marked by great advances in the moral 
awareness of Soviet citizens. This has enabled our Party for the first 
time to effect a scientific form lation of the traits of the moral coun- 
tenance of the new man. They are included in the CPSU Program as the 
moral code of the builder of Communisn; 


devotion to the cause of Communism, love of the socialist home- 
‘land and of the socialist countries in general; 


conscientious labor for the good of society: he who does not 
work does not eat; | 


personal concern on the part of everyone to preserve and increase 
communal wealth; 


a high degree of awareness of public duty, intolerance of lesions 
of the public interest; 


collectivism and comradely mtual assistance; one for all and 
all for one; 


courteous human relations based on mutual respect; man is the 
friend, comrade and brother of man; 


honesty and uprightness, moral purity, simplicity and modesty 
in public and personal life; 


mutual respect in the family, concern for the training and edu- 
cation of the children; 


intolerance of injustice, parasitism, dishonesty, careerisn, 
venality; , 


friendship and brotherhood of all peoples of the USSR, intolerance 
of national and racial hostility; 


intolerance of the foes of Communism, of the cause of peace and 
freedom of the peoples; 


fraternal solidarity with the workers of all countries, with all 
peoples of the world. 
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In these moral principles there have found expression not only 
the demands of the revolutionary proletarian ethic but also the generic 
human moral rules which have been elaborated by the popular masses dur- 
ing the course of millenia in the struggle against social oppression 
and moral vices. 


And it is easy to understand why the moral code has become a sort 
of moral compass for Soviet citizens. [It gives an exact answer to the 
question: How to live? Its strength lies precisely in the fact that 
the moral norms it includes are not pious hopes for the future but man- 
datory today for every builder of Commnism and alive in the flesh in 
progressives and heroes of our time. The moral code helps the collective 
and each individual to determine the justice of various acts, the cor- 
rectness of a line of conduct. The Soviet citizen who is worthy of the 
times in which we live does not content himself with a mere acceptance 
of the Communist ideology and moral principles and an understanding of 
the tasks and aspirations of his country; he makes an active contribu- 
tion himself to moulding the intellectual, emotional and moral life of 
society, fights for his ideals and principles, develops and strengthens 
exalted interior qualities in himself and in his comrades. 


Living Comministically means being answerable for all about us. 


The time is coming when, as A. M. Gorky wrote in his novel The 
Mother: "men will begin to love one another, when each will be as a 
star before others!... Then they will live in justice and freedom for 
beauty and those will be reckoned the best who embrace the world most 
expansively with their heart, are most deeply in love with that world; 
the best will be the freest in whom will shine the greatest beauty!" 


Physical Perfection. The mental and moral perfection of the 
human individual is inextricably bound up with his harmonious physical 
development. Vladimir J1l'ich was always reminding us of the necessity 
of combining study and research with various kinds of sport, of supple- 
menting one's variety of intellectual interests with the relaxation of © 
gymnastics, swimming, excursions and physical exercises. 


It is desirable that the external appearance of the individual 
should correspond to the rich inner content of his mind and to his 
noble deeds. No matter how intellectually rich and morally pure the 
life of a man may be, it is deprived of many joys if he does not get 
a genuine physical development and training. This does not, of course, 
mean that everybody is going to be fabulously beautiful under Communisn. 
But everybody is going to be healthy, tough and virile. 


A powerful means for staying healthy and becoming healthier is 
physical labor and also physical training and sport. 
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When a man has been negligent in youth and middle age of physical 
training, diet and schedule, the result will usually be a premture de- 
crepitude. By about 40, he will look flabby, complain of asthma, tired- 
ness, headaches. And, on the contrary, persons who systematically play 
sports and keep to a proper schedule more often than not live to an ad- 
vanced age. They have a great capacity for work, energy, joy in life 
and poise. 

The practice of physical training and the strengthening of our 
health simultaneously prepare us for successful labor activity and full- 
fledged battle-readiness in case of the necessity arising to defend our 
country. The physically well-developed person is quicker at mastering 
the profession he wants to excel in. The quality and productivity of 
his work will be higher than in the person who has nothing to do with 
physical training and sport. 


No matter what the exact modality of man's participation in an 
automated industry, they will always come down in the final analysis 
to motor activities. And no matter how far automation is pushed, per- 
sonnel operating automated equipment are always going to have to pos- 
sess high physical and labor qualities, primarily requiring high levels 
of perception of information, the capacity not to tire easily, the 
ability properly, rapidly, calmly and without fuss to solve problems 
connected with direction and control. At the same time, the man who is 
operating an automated piece of equipment must be able to maintain his 
vigilance in periods when he is not getting many signals and those he 
is getting are monotonous. He mst always be ready for a speedy and op- 
erative intervention. As we see, it is not merely a matter of skills 
and knowledge. Physical training and sport have no insignificant role 
to play in the development of the required qualities in personnel op- 
erating complex automated devices. 


Cyberneticists assert that pure physical labor never levied such 
extensive and complex demands upon the physical development of man as 
does present-day work, which is essentially mental, in a complex highly 
automated control systen. 


Not only does sport help a man to acquire many qualities that 
are essential in his life, such as boldness, endurance, decisiveness, 
perseverance and inventiveness. [It simultaneously moulds aesthetic 
tastes, enables the person practicing it to acquire a good carriage, 
grace, agility, dexterity and precision in his movements. Ski trips 
and hiking expeditions bring to the fore the feeling of comradeship 
and point up the importance of the group, the collective. After a 
good period of rest and relaxation in the fresh air it is easier to 
work and one feels generally much better. If sensibly combined with 
other things, sport is an important source both of physical and of emo= 
tional-intellectual development for the human individual. 
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Communism was for centuries a far-off dream of the oppressed and 
disenfranchised. Now it is in full evidence. And there is no longer 
any need to look for Man as Diogenes used to do in his day with lantern 
in hand in broad daylight. The new man has been born, is maturing and 
chalking up accomplishments already. It will be his fate, the destiny 
of the builder of Communism, to be the first to live in the magnificent 
society of the future. 


Questions for Consideration and Discussion 


1. Why does the Party ascribe top-priority importance to the in- 
culcation into all members of our society of a scientific outlook and 


philosophy? 


2. What is the role of self-training in the moulding of the 
qualities of the new man? 


3. What is the role of the school collective in the training of 
the new man? 


4. Whom do we call the heroes of our time and why? 

5. Wherein lies the harm of the survivals of the past and what 
are the ways in which they can be eliminated from the life of our so- 
clety? 

6. What sort of person should a true friend be? 


7. How do you imagine the man of Communist society? 
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PART V 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ~~ THE CENTURY OF THE TRIUMPH OF COMMUNISM 
Chapter Eleven 
The World System of Socialism 


Qur country is a big one: it occupies a sixth of the land area 
of the globe and accounts for almost one-fourteenth of the total world 
population. But any one country is just one country. For almost three 
decades, the world bourgeoisie comforted itself with the hope that so- 
clalism would not transcend the boundaries of the Soviet Union. Bour- 
geois ideologists covered mountains of paper in an attempt to prove that 
Leninism was a national phenomenon which had taken only in Russian soil 
but was unsuitable for other countries and peoples. 


The triumph of the socialist revolution in a number of countries 
of Europe and Asia after World War II showed the vanity of these hopes. 
It was, after the October Revolution, the greatest event of our century. 
Socialism has broadly transcended the boundaries of a single country 
and been converted into a world system which is growing ever stronger 
and developing successfully. And the experience of this development is_ 
the best evidence for the fact that the Leninist teaching is interna- 
tional, applicable to all countries, that it shows all peoples the 
right way in which to establish a socialist society. 


Section 50. The Socialist Alliance 
The Forms Are Many But the Laws Are One. The variety of con- 


crete conditions (level of economic development, balances of class 
forces, historical traditions, etc.) inevitably give rise to a wealth 
of forms of the transition of various countries from capitalism to so- 
clalism. Any blind repetition of the same forms and methods, taking 

no account of the peculiar features of the development of the indi- 
vidual country is capable of doing great damage to the cause of social- 
ism. Therefore each Communist Party first takes a good look at the 
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peculiar features of its own country and then works out its own policy 
and determines the rates of speed of the socialist transformations to 
be attempted, choosing at the same time the methods for their implemen- 
tation. Lenin's prediction has proven entirely right that history would 
give rise to an abundance of various economic and political forms of the 
transition to socialisn. | 


As example may serve the variety in the methods of handing over 
the means of production to public ownership. In Soviet Russia, the mills 
and factories were declared state property with no restitution whatever 
being made to their former owners. [t could not be otherwise for the 
bourgeoisie and the big owners were unwilling to act in any way that 
would have made even the slightest compromise possible; they were hoping 
to get the wealth back into their hands by force. In China the situation 
was a different one; side by side with the richer bourgeoisie which had 
sold out to the imperialists (the so-called compradors), there was here 
a national bourgeoisie as well and it had taken part in the struggle for 
independence. The people's regime expropriated without delay all the 
booty of the compradors. But the enterprises whose owners had not come 
out against the revolution were at first turned into mixed enterprises 
(i.e., into state-and-private ones) and then entirely bought up by the 
state. It should be noted that even the founders of Marxism-Leninism 
foresaw the possibility of a buying up of the means of production. They 
said it was sometimes more advantageous to the proletariat to buy its 
way free of the bourgeoisie, thus paralyzing the latter's active inter- 
vention against socialism. 


It would, however, be quite illicit to conclude that socialism 
is being created in each individual country in a special manner all its 
own. Jn the first place, many methods of socialist construction which 
have proven themselves in practice are being successfully used in all 
or in many of the countries which have commenced the road to socialism; 
of course, the methods are accommodated in each individual case to the 
circumstances and national distinguishing features. 


Secondly, and this is the main thing, there are generic laws of 
the transition from capitalism to socialism. The proletariat may buy 
up the means of production or it may take them over without buying 
them; it may expropriate the bourgeoisie forthwith or by degrees. But 
under all circumstances the means of production must be handed over to 
public ownership. Otherwise there can be no talk of socialism. This 
is not a matter of choice but rather a law governing social development, 
a law which has been confirmed by the experience of all the socialist 
countries. 


There can be no arriving at socialism without the leadership of 
the working class and its Marxist-Leninist Party, without the prole- 
tarian revolution and the establishment of the dictatorship of.the pro= 
letariat in one form or another, without the alliance of the working 
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class with the main bulk of the peasantry and the other strata of the 
laborers. In the economic field there mst be, besides the establish- 
ment of public ownership of the means of production, a gradual social- 
ist transformation of agriculture, a planned development of the entire 
national economy directed to the establishment of socialism and comm- 
nism, to raising the living standard of the workers. A socialist revo- 
lution mist likewise be effected in the field of ideology and culture; 
a numerous intelligentsia mst be created which is devoted to the work- 
ing class, to the laboring people, to the cause of socialism; national 
oppression must be liquidated and relations of parity and fraternal 
friendship between peoples must be established. Finally, the conquests 
of socialism must be defended against the intrigues and planned coups 
of the domestic and foreign foes; the solidarity of the working class 
of the country in question with the working class of other countries 
mist be strengthened in accord with the principle of proletarian soli- 
darity. 


Such are the main laws bonding on all countries coming out onto 
the road of socialism. They were formilated in the Declaration of the 
Representatives of the Communist and Workers' Parties, adopted in Moscow 
in 1957. 


Strength in Unity. Every socialist country is a link in the world 
system of socialism. The more solid the links the stronger the chain; 
the richer and more powerful the socialist countries are, the Eoeenne 
will the whole system be. 


The strength of a chain is measured by the strength of the ties 
between the links. Thus does the strength of the world system of so- 
cialism depend on the strength of the bonds of brotherhood between the 
socialist states. By entering into a close alliance, by taking drastic 
steps to amalgamate their efforts, they are increasing by tenfold their 
own might. 


The very triumph of the socialist revolution as such in a number 
of countries after World War II became possible thanks to the fact that 
the Soviet Union had broken the forces of international reaction, saw 
to it there was no intervention, torpedoed the plans of the imperialists 
to smother the People's Democracies by an economic blockade, helped these 
peoples to create an industry of their own. 


The first postwar years saw the conclusion between the USSR and 
the other socialist countries of economic agreements and treaties of al- 
liance and mutual aid in case of aggression. When the imperialist powers 
concluded the Paris Accords which provided for the rebirth of West 
German militarism and the inclusion of the West German Republic in the 
Atlantic Pact, the socialist states created their own defensive alliance 
in May 1955. This was the Warsaw Pact Organization which disposes of 
combined armed forces under common command. The unity of the socialist 
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countries assures their security and consequently the very opportunity 
of building socialism. 


The socialist states come out on a common front in all the cardi- 
nal questions of world politics; they defend in common the cause of 
peace, aim at general disarmament and aid the oppressed peoples in their 
campaign for national and social liberation. The noble foreign policy 
aims of the socialist countries speak for themselves but the voice of 
each state is mich stronger in the international arena if it is heard 
in chorus with the voices of fraternal countries. 


Socialism is the common cause of the working class and the labor- 
ers of all countries. Its goal is to attain equality and social justice 
for all laborers, regardless of their nationality. The international 
worker movement has always developed on the basis of the principles of 
proletarian internationalism. With the triumph of the socialist revolu- 
tion in several countries their peoples, headed by the working class, 
naturally united themselves in the campaign for common goals: the class 
solidarity of the victorious proletariat finds expression in socialist 
internationalism, the combination of the interests of each individual 
country with the common interests of the development and consolidation 
of the world socialist system. 


In their efforts to split up the socialist countries and under- 
mine their unity, our enemies make use of the venomous weapon of bour- 
geois nationalism. Nationalistic prejudices, the remnants of erstwhile 
nationalist separatist pride, do not disappear automatically with the 
triumph of the socialist revolution. And it is on these prejudices that 
the remnants of the domestic reactionary forces rely in their subversive 
efforts. er 


It is precisely the nationalistic ideology which serves as a 
breeding ground for revisionist and dogmatic perversions of Marxism- 
Leninism. Revisionism with its assertions that socialism can and ought 
to be constructed in isolation, divorced from the world Communist move- 
ment, represents a great danger. No less dangerous than revisionism is 
dogmatism, Leftist sectarian opportunism which is nurtured by national- 
ism and in its turn nurtures nationalism. The Leftist sectarian disease, 
as N. S. Khrushchev has said, "becomes dangerous when it is directed 
against the line of the Communist movement in such vitally important 
questions as the questions of war and peace, which touch the destinies 
of the entire human race." 


Nationalism does damage to the common interests of the socialist 
alliance; but it does damage more particularly to the interests of the 
country in which it manifests itself: ‘here it slows down development, 
interferes with the full utilization of all the advantages of the world 
socialist system. That is why a consistent and consequential fight 
against nationalist views constitutes one of the important tasks of the 
Comminist Parties. 
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The advantages of the world socialist system are manifest with 
special vividness in the field of the economic collaboration of the so- 
cialist countries. 


Section 51. The World Socialist System of Fconomy 


Fraternal Mutual Assistance. The people of each and every social- 
ist country is interested in seeing a growth of the industry and agri- 


culture and an increase in the living standard of the general public of 
all the other countries. We, Soviet citizens, rejoice warmly when we 
read that in China a new machine construction plant has gone into opera- 
tion, in Poland a new blast-furnace is operating, in Rumania more oil 
has been extracted or in Bulgaria an abundant harvest has been gar- 
nered.... Every success of our friends is our success, a contribution 
to the common cause. 


Now the successes of the socialist countries depend to an enor- 
mous extent on their economic mtual assistance which manifests itself 
in a variety of forms: mutually profitable trade, credits (loans), aid 
in the building of industrial enterprises, exchange of scientific and 
technical information. 


Obviously and naturally, such aid is extended in the first in- 
stance by the most economically developed countries. Especially great 
in this respect is the role of our own country with its powerful indus- 
try and progressive science and technology. Many industrial enterprises 
in the fraternal socialist countries have been built with the aid of the 
Soviet Union. The USSR has extended them considerable credits, aids in 
the training of specialists, has provided several thousands of plans, 
blue-prints and other technical documents which have helped to get pro- 
duction running smoothly in a very brief time. 


The more developed countries of the socialist alliance do not 
seek for any special advantages from the aid they are extending to the 
fraternal countries. Nor do they emerge in the role of philanthropists. 
In the socialist family of nations, there is no division into benefac- 
tors and dependents. The peoples of each country mobilize their own 
domestic resources in the first instance for the construction of the 
new society. But when they attain successes, they do not hide them 
away but rather try to share their experience and their advances with 
the other countries of the socialist camp. Thus many relationships of 
comradely mitual assistance are developed in the socialist family of 
nations. 


Czechoslovakia is helping the fraternal countries to develop the 
weaving industry. The GDR is sharing its own rich experience at the 
manufacture of first-class optical instruments; Poland is sharing its 
advances in the making of mining machinery, etc. The socialist coun- 
tries exchange their produce, including consumer goods. Soviet citizens 
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gladly purchase Czech footwear and Polish furniture, Chinese hosiery and 
Hungarian silk. And our watches, cameras and other commodities are in 
great demand in the People's Democracies. 


The socialist countries are making fuller and fuller use of the 
opportunities for economic collaboration. A socialist country disposing 
of bigger supplies of coal or oil or more experience in machine tools 
production will so develop these branches of industry as to be able to 
satisfy not merely its own demand but also the needs of the other fra- 
ternal countries. And these in turn supply that country with produce 
which they produce. This yields innumerable advantages: it eliminates 
the necessity of each country building plants to supply all its own 
needs; it makes it possible to develop precisely those branches of in- 
dustry and agriculture for whose development the natural conditions in 
the given country are most favorable and in whose development great ex- 
perience has been accumulated. What an economy of public resources! 
What an outlook for the speedy development of the economy! 


International Socialist Division of Labor. Historically, there 
has developed between the countries of the world a territorial interna- 


tional division of labor. It signifies that the countries specialize 

in the production of certain definite types of produce, put them on the 
world market and there buy up those types of produce of which they them 
selves stand in need. It is easily understood that the international 
division of labor, as such, is progressive, since it leads to an increase 
in the productivity of labor. 


But in the context of capitalism, the international division of 
labor acquires monstrous forms. The bourgeoisie turns it into a source 
of gain, a means of exploiting the underdeveloped countries. 


We have already said that in the colonies and underdeveloped coun- 
tries the imperialists have striven to specialize the national economy 
in the production of one or two types of commodities. The result has 
been that these countries have fallen entirely into a position of de- 
pendence upon the imperialistic states and become their raw materials 
vassals and tributaries. This has opened up the opportunity for a cruel 
pillaging of these underdeveloped countries. If, for example, little 
Venezuela, where 300,000,000 tons of oil are being extracted, cannot 
sell this oil, it is threatened with ruin and hunger. Now this oil is 
being exported by the American imperialists to themselves at home. They 
put a purely arbitrary price on the labor of the Venezuelans and the re- 
sult is that a country which could be fabulously rich remains poor to 
the point of destitution. 


The situation is different under socialism. The international 
division of labor is here purified from the monstrous accretions for 
which capitalism has been responsible; it is expanded and developed in 
depth. Socialism liquidates the exploitation of some countries by 
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others, brings equity and parity into the international division of 
labor, eliminates antagonistic conflicts between countries and creates 
conditions for the harmonious development of the national economy of 
all the countries within the framework of the world system of socialism. 
All of this justifies the conclusion that in the world socialist system 

of economy there is being developed a new type of international division 
of labor, which serves the cause of a general boosting of the economies 
of all the countries of this system. 


iain as - an 
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The international socialist division of labor developed compara- 
tively recently and has still not reached its full term. And this is 
understandable; after all, the socialist camp has not been in existence 
for even as mich as two decades yet and time is needed to get cooperativ- 
ization and specialization between countries functioning as it should 
and can. Much has already been achieved but still more alluring are the 
prospects for a further development of international socialist division 
of labor. 


A specialized agency, the SEV (Council of Economic Mutual Assist- 
ance), has been founded for the purpose of assuring a scientific reso- 
lution of the complex quoettone of economic collaboration of the social- 
ist countries. 


In Fuze: 1962, there was held in Moscow a session of the SEV in 
which participated the leaders of the Commnist Parties of the member 
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countries. After casting a balance of the results of economic collabo- 
ration, they came to the conclusion that the necessary preconditions 
have already been established for the compilation of a long-range pro- 
gram of economic collaboration of the socialist countries. At the 
present time, there is being sketched, in the process of the coordi- 
nating of the long-range plans of development of the national economy 
of the individual countries, the outlines of the international socialist 
division of labor for the period up to 1980. All of this means that - 
the international socialist division of labor has entered into a new 
period of its development. | 
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‘QOne of the most remarkable features of this stage is the creation 
of powerful economic complexes by the joint efforts of a number of coun- 
tries. Thus, the year 1963 will see the completion of the installation 
of the gigantic Druzhba (Friendship oil pipe-line, extending over about 
5,000 kilometers. It joins the Trans-Volga region and the Ukraine with 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, the GDR and Hungary. It is considerably longer 
than the biggest oil pipe-lines in the world, the Big Inch in America — 
and the Trans-Arabian, whose total length amounts to less than 4,000 
kilometers. 


Judge from these figures hae economic gains will be forthcoming: 
without the pipe-line, it would require 600,000 twenty-five-ton oil-cars 
to ship Soviet oil to the People's Democracies in 1965. 


A single power system is being created for the European socialist 
countries. More and more clearly is being made manifeat the tendency 
discovered by Lenin "in-the direction of the creation of a single world 
economy regulated by the proletariat of all nations." 
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The development of the world socialist system of economy does not 
in any sense signify that the socialist states are cutting themselves 
off from other countries and walling themselves in, so to speak, in their 
own circle. On the contrary, they are striving to knit commercial ties 
with all states. Economic collaboration on a basis of parity is not only 
something that is beneficial to all; it also has great political signifi- 
cance, because it contributes to the easing of international tensions 
and to the strengthening of friendly relations and peace among nations. 


That is why our country together with the other socialist coun- 
tries comes out in favor of the removal of all barriers interfering with 
the further development of world trade. The Soviet Government is pro- 
posing the creation of an international trade organization which would 
embrace all regions and countries of the world and assure the develop- 
ment of trade relations on the basis of full parity and mutual benefit. 


Section 52. Crucial Force in World Development 


New Type of International Relations. Let us now take a glance 
at the entire history of international relations. Scarcely had the first 


states appeared on earth when there began an uninterrupted struggle be- 
tween them. The ruling exploiter classes wanted at all costs to expand 
the territory subject to them, to enslave other peoples. Successive 
wars brought innumerable calamities and the brief armistices between 
them were used for the preparation of new military adventures. Deceit, 
treachery and naked force -— all means were considered good if they af- - 
forded the opportunity of getting the better of one's neighbors, sub- 
jugating other states, amassing an empire. 


Brigandage on the international arena reached its apogee in the 
period of imperialism. Economic and military power became the decisive 
argument in the relations of the imperialist states with one another and 
a fortiori in their relations with the weaker countries. International 
treaties were perverted by the imperialist politicians into worthless 
Pieces of paper. With their hand on the Bible, these Pharisees swore 
oaths about their honest intentions toward their neighbors and siml- 
taneously wove all manner of intrigues against those same neighbors. 
"Within the capitalist system," said Marx, "one state's gains is an- 
other's loss." 


And what is the situation in regard to the alliances of the capi- 
talist states? After ali the bourgeois ideologists are always bragging 
about the fact that such alliances are based on the full "unanimity" of 
the member countries! Well, the fact of the matter is that the imperi- 
alist states enter into alliances when their interests happen to coin- 
cide. 


Imperialistic alliances are contracted for the attainment of ag- 
gressive goals. But such alliances cannot be solid inasmuch as each 
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partner is striving to take care, in the first instance, of his own 
selfish interests, to gain hegemony over the allies and to make them 
dance to his tune. 


Even now when the imperialists are united by a sentiment of 
hatred for the socialist countries and fear of revolution, their alli- 
ances are still riddled with internal conflicts. Take the North At- 
lantic bloc, forged by the American imperialists under pretext of de- 
fense of the Western European states against the "threat of Communism." 
The US has pushed its own allies out of a number of countries, which 
used to be under their influence; has penetrated into South Vietnam; has 
laid hands on [ranian oil, etc. 


The main appeal of the imperialists is to force. It is precisely 
force which emerges as the factor determining the entire system and 
character of mitual subordination of the capitalist states, the entire 
system of imperialist international relations. 


What a contrast to this is presented by the relations between 
the socialist countries! These are not ordinary friendly relations, 
not a simple alliance, but rather an entirely new type of international 
relations, whereby the gain of any one state is simltaneously a gain 
for all the others as well. 


Of course, this does not mean that there never arise any contro- 
versial questions between the socialist states or that one and the same 
point of view appears at once in their leaders' thinking. Human beings 
do not think in stereotypes and even though they do hold identical con- 
victions, their approach to the concrete questions of socialist construc- 
tion may be variously shaded and not always coincide entirely. 


But the whole point is that the unity of convictions and the com 
munity of aims does afford the opportunity of working out in common a 
single view on the various matters at issue and arriving at a common 
evaluation of events. The Communist and Worker Parties of the socialist 
countries conduct mtual ‘consultations, exchange delegations, discuss 
jointly all questions of interest to them. From time to time they or- 
ganize conferences at which there is an exchange of experience and co- 
ordinated decisions are taken both on questions having to do with the 
relations between the socialist states themselves and on the most im 
portant international problems. 


Beacon of Progress. Because of this close economic and political 
collaboration and fraternal mutual assistance, every country taking the 
road of socialism is afforded the opportunity of liquidating rapidly its 
own backwardness and catching up with its friends. In 1950, the level 
of per capita industrial production in Poland amounted to 67% of that 
of the USSR; in 1958, it had already risen to 75%. In Rumania the cor- 
responding figures were 46% and 50%; in Bulgaria, 35% and 40%. In other 
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words, there is occurring a gradual evening out process in the develop- 
- ment of the socialist countries and they will enter more or less siml- 
taneously into the supreme phase of Communism. Every country which has 
taken the road of socialism, the backward ones included, is going to be 
able to accomplish in the briefest historical period a leap forward from 
backwardness to progress. So the transition to Communism is not going 
to be protracted over centuries; it is going to be accomplished within 


the confines of a single historical era. 


The economy of the socialist countries is developing at unheard- 
of speeds. People's China is confidently mounting into the ranks of 
the developed countries. Czechoslovakia and the GDR, which used even 
in the past to be industrial countries, are presently surpassing Eng- 
land, France and Italy in respect of many economic indices. Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania and a number of other socialist states have converted 
themselves from agrarian countries into industrial-agrarian ones. 


And what magnificent advances culture has made! The countries 
which were backward could not in the past even dream of their own sci- 
ence; after all, the majority of their population was illiterate and 
only individual scions of the rich families had the opportunity of get- 
ting an education in the famous Western European universities. And if 
big-name scientists did arise in those countries, they would operate 
abroad because in their own countries there were neither laboratories 
nor expensive scientific equipment nor the opportunity of applying sci- 
entific discoveries in practice. 


Now all that has changed. A cultural revolution is underway in 
the People's Democracies. The broadest masses of the people are coming 
into possession of skills and knowledge and talented scientists, 
writers and artists are arising out of their midst. 


The scientists have at their disposal finely equipped labora- 
tories, first-class apparatus, enabling them to perform the most com 
plex experiments. .In Peking, Warsaw, Prague and other capitals of 
fraternal countries, atomic reactors have gone into operation which 
were built with the assistance of Soviet scientists. Perhaps one of 
the most magnificent examples of friendship of the peoples as estab 
lished by socialism is the Atomic Research Institute in Dubno, near 
Moscow, where Soviet physicists and their colleagues from the People's 
Democracies are conducting joint scientific researches working in 
closest collaboration. 

Socialism is, as a result of its achievements, exerting a grow- 
ing influence on the entire course of world development. In 1917, the 
year of the triumph of the socialist revolution in backward Russia, 
many Western politicians considered this a mere miscue. In March 1923, 
in those seething years when the Soviet people was in process of laying 
the first bricks in the foundation of the socialist economy, the US 
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Secretary of State, Charles Evans Hughes took it upon himself to say: 
"There is no hope nor any grounds for believing that Russia will pick 
up strength again.” Forty years have passed since then. The USSR has 
entered upon the full-scale construction of Communism. Socialist rela- 
tionships have definitively triumphed in all the People's Democracies 
and some of these countries are already completing the construction of 
socialism. Socialism is no longer a lonely island in the alien and 
inimical ocean of the capitalist world. It is a powerful system of so- 
clalist countries, which is astounding the entire world with its suc- 
cesses. 


In the near future the world system of socialism will gain the 
upper hand economically over capitalism. As this system establishes a 
new type of international relations, shows to all peoples a realistic 
road of rapid progress and consistently defends the cause of peace, it 
is becoming the center of attraction for the whole of the workers of the 


world and is developing into a crucial force of world development. 


Questions for Consideration and Discussion 


1. What is the significance and importance of the unity of the 
world socialist system? 


2. Peculiarities of the new type of international relations. 


3. Advantages and prospects for development of international 
socialist division of labor. 


4. What sort of influence is the socialist system exercising on 
world social development? 
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Chapter Twelve 
Competition of the Two Worlds 


Think of history as a road along which the human race is travel- 
ing. The road sign with the inscription "20th Century" has been passed 
and the pavement forks at the marker which reads "1917." One branch 
leads to Communism, the other keeps to the old direction of capitalism 
The years flash by, filled with work and struggle; and already there 
are a billion human beings, three-quarters of the human race, moving 
with firm tread toward Communism, widening the road and picking up 
speed. But along the narrowing capitalist trail many obstacles are 
appearing; more and more frequently there is nothing to do but mark 
time; more and more often appear signs indicating a blind alley ahead. 


This picture will help to form a notion of our amazing days when 
the transition is being effected from an old social system to a new one. 
So long as the transition has not been completed, both systems exist 
simultaneously or coexist. Millions of people in the capitalist coun- 
tries and peoples who have broken loose from imperialist enthrallment 
have the opportunity of resolving for themselves, not only out of books 
but also by means of a palpable model, the vital question; Which system 
is better? The simplest and most reliable method of selection, namely — 
comparison, can be used. And peoples from every corner of the world 
are indeed comparing, calculating, weighing. Everything is taken into 
account; steel production and hydro stations potential, speed of air- 
craft and weight of artificial satellites, amount of taxes and size of 
apartment rent, number of illiterates and number of engineers, number 
of sports records won and degree of mastery of ballerinas. And all of 
this taken together indicates which social system better enables so- 
ciety to develop the production forces, which opens up greater oppor- 
tunities for raising the living standard of the people. 


In other words, the two systems not only coexist, they are com- 


peting. And this competition of the two systems is becoming the fulcrum 
of the whole of world development. 
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Section 53. Socialism Is Winning 


The Diesel Express of Socialism. With the appearance of .the first 
socialist state, humanity was faced with the exciting question: on what 


conditions can the competitions, the struggle of the two systems, occur? 
What means will decide its outcome? 


Lenin and the Party of the Communists told mankind: 


That which was predestined by history has come to pass. Whether 
the capitalist like it or not, two opposing social systems now exist. 
Since this world is the only one we have, our coexistence mst be peace- 
ful. All peoples are vitally interested in its being so. 


Peaceful coexistence does not mean that the Soviet working class, 
on coming to power, makes its peace with the ruthless system of capital- 
ist oppression or looks on with indifference for the miseries of its 
brothers in the capitalist countries, for the sufferings of the colonial 
peoples. True to our international duty, we extend them moral aid, ex- 
pose the criminal policy of the imperialist governments,. compete with 
capitalism. But the competition itself is going to be carried on by. 
peaceful means. 


Aggressive and predatory aims are foreign to socialism; it does 
not disseminate its influence by way of war. The USSR and the other 
socialist countries exercise their main influence upon world develop- 
ment by their successes in economic construction, in raising the cul- 
tural standards of the masses, in improving their life. By our labor 
we are showing that socialism not only is more equitable than capitalism 
but also surpasses it incomparably in ability to push production, sci- 
ence and technology ahead, to promote the true prosperity of society. 
Along the road of peaceful economic competition, the USSR is in process 
. of overtaking and surpassing all the developed capitalist countries, in 
cluding the richest among them, the US. And, convinced by this living 
example of the advantages of socialism, the workers of the capitalist 
countries are in process of intensifying their campaign for their own 
liberation and of making an end of capitalisn. 


But the imperialists did not accept the challenge to peaceful com 
petition; from the very outset they attempted to transfer the struggle 
of the two systems onto the field of bloody clashes. And even now that 
socialism has matured into a powerful world system, the most fanatical 
and foolish of the imperialists have still not abandoned the hope of 
annihilating the socialist world by force of arms Now, why are they 
afraid of peaceful competition? That is very simple: they are afraid 
because they are losing out in this competition, because the experience 
of history has irrefutably proven that socialism is growing and increas- 
ing its power while capitalism is decaying and becoming decrepit. 
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To prove this, let us turn to the most dispassionate of wit- 
nesses, facts and figures; 


In 1919 In 1961 

the socialist world occupied: the socialist world occupied: 
21,700,000 sq kn 35,100,000 sq km 

or 16% of the total area or 25.9% of the total area 
of the world; and embraced of the world; and embraced 
138,000,000 persons 1,072,000,000 persons 

or 7.8% of the total world or 35.5% of the total world 
population. population 


Of crucial significance in the competition of the two social sys- 
tems is the development of the economy and particularly of industry. 


The percentage of world industrial production accruing to the 
socialist countries amounted; 


in 1955 to 27% in 1962 to about 37%. 


In recent years, the socialist countries have accounted for al- 
most half of the world grain harvest. 


The USSR and the other socialist countries are still behind the 
most economically developed capitalist countries in respect of per capita 
production of the main types of produce. This lag will be overcome in 
the next few years. On what do we base this assertion? On the speed of 
our rates of growth. 


The mean annual rates of growth of industrial production for the 
period from 1951 to 1959 amounted; 


in the USSR to 11.95% in the US to 3.9% 
in the entire socialist world in the entire capitalist world 
to 13.7% ‘ to 2.2%. 


There is no need for a knowledge of higher mathematics to grasp 
the fact that a vehicle moving at a speed of 40 kilometers per hour is 
certainly going to overtake and go ahead of a vehicle traveling at a 
speed of 10 kilometers per hour. But when is this going to happen? 


The socialist world will produce in 1965 about one half of the 
world industrial production; 


by 1970, the USSR will surpass the US in per capita output of all 
the main types of industrial and agricultural produce; 


by 1980, the socialist countries will account for approximately 
two-thirds of the world industrial production. 


a 29h = 


"Some people say that figures are boring things," said Nikita 
Sergeyevich Khrushchev in his report at the 22nd Party Congress. "But 
figures showing the growth of our system are pleasant to say and, [I 
think, pleasant to hear. J remember how we used to sing when I was a 
young fellow: 'Steam ahead, good old steam engine. Our train's last 
stop is the Commune.' But now we and the whole socialist system are 
traveling ahead not in a steampropelled train but in a powerful diesel 
train. And there is no doubt that our socialist express is going to 
overtake and go ahead of capitalism. Capitalism just hasn't our power, 
our thrust!" 


But perhaps these calculations are not accurate. What if capi- 
talism should suddenly go over onto electric power? 


Certainly, one or other of the capitalist countries may for a 
certain period of time accelerate the development of its economy. But 
let the favorable circumstances end and inevitably a fall-off sets in. 

In their calculations as to when socialism is going to overtake and sur- 
pass the developed capitalist countries, our economists were relying on 
data tested by history: not just one or two years but a whole 45-year 
period has confirmed the fact that the socialist economy is developing 
many times more rapidly than the capitalist. Furthermore, the economists 
took no account of the possible consequences of crises which throw capi- 
talism back. 


Thus, in the next few years socialism is going to surpass the 
capitalist system in respect of development of the production forces and 
in respect of scope of output. And on this depends most directly such 
an important index of competition as the living standard of the people. 


Socialism Assures a Better Life. By the heroic labor of the So- 
viet people there have been created a powerful industry and a highly de- 
veloped agriculture, making possible an ever more complete satisfaction 
of the needs of the workers. 


Men living in a socialist environment know that the better they 
work the richer and more beautiful their life will become. The situation 
is quite different under capitalism where the overwhelming portion of 
the values produced are appropriated by a handful of owners, where ma- 
terial goods are distributed not according to labor but according to 
capital. 


In the richest capitalist countries, the average per capita income 
ids still higher than in the socialist countries. But this average income 
conceals crying inequalities: a handful of monopolists is getting the 
lion's share, while millions of workers are getting the sparrow's share. 


Assiduously evading this fact, the protagonists of capitalism 
tout the high living standard in the US, England and several other 
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economically developed capitalist countries, bragging about the fact 
that, for example, a skilled worker can here become the owner of his 
own automobile or housing project home. 
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As a rule this is rendered possible by credit. A man gets some 
expensive article and then spends several years paying for it. It would 
seem that credit buying is, as such, convenient and beneficial to the 
consumer. But the capitalists have recourse to it not from any motives 
of public philanthropy but rather because they are forced to do so on 
account of the pinch of the market, the shortage of demand for commodi- 
ties. Credit is not available to everybody and involves stringent | 
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conditions: if a man acquires something this way and then later loses 
his job and cannot make his regular eee he loses the right of 
ownership. 


The comparatively highly paid portion of the workers really do 
live in fairly good material circumstances. But after all the whole 
cannot be judged by the part unless that whole is homogeneous. In the 
capitalist countries side by side with the employed there are millions 
of totally or partially unemployed. Side by side with the skilled 
workers there are the unskilled laborers and the migrant farm workers 
who can scarcely make ends meet. Side by side with the whites in the 
US there are millions of Negro, Puerto Ricans and Mexicans who get far 
less pay for the same work. The American authorities delight in showing 
foreign tourists the fine housing projects in which live the Ford Car 
Plant workers but they prefer not to take them into Harlem, the Negro 
section of New York, where people live in the most terrible poverty, 
where in the words of one American journalist "in the slums the rats 
are eating the people." 


Finally, just as no judgment can be made on the living standard 
of all the workers by taking the conditions of a portion of the working 
class as a basis, so, too, no judgment can be made on the living stand- 
ard of the general public throughout the entire capitalist world by 
taking as basis the living standard of the general public of one capital- 
ist country or even of a group of countries. Cheek by jowl with the US 
lies the South American continent where the general public lives in 
poverty. In the long-suffering countries of Africa and Asia which the 
imperialists have pillaged even the mean per capita income is ten times 
lower than in the US and the Western European states. The average life 
expectancy in the underdeveloped countries does not exceed 30 years and 
in some places (for instance in the African colonies) is no higher than 
23 years. 


The socialist system has created an incomparably better set of 
living conditions for the workers than the capitalist system taken as a 
whole. In no capitalist country, not even the richest, do the workers 
receive such favors as the right to work, to relaxation, to a free edu- 
cation and medical care. 


The socialist system opens up unlimited possibilities for the 
further raising of the living standard. In its competition with the 
capitalist world, socialism takes account of the living standard in the 
most developed and richest capitalist countries. (Of course, we are mt 
here speaking of the bourgeoisie and still less of the monopolists who 
each have several homes, automobiles, private swimming pools, yachts 
and airplanes.... This is not that affluence needed by the normal man; 
it is the excessive luxury of parasites.) And there is no question but 
that the time is coming when the living standard of the general public 
in the USSR and the other socialist countries is going to be the highest 
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in the world. And this is a specially palpable proof of the povantegee 
and superiority of socialism. 


That. is why every success we achieve in economic construction 
deals a crushing blow to the inhuman system of capitalist oppression. 
Our example serves as a beacon primarily for the peoples who have lib~ 
erated themselves from imperialistic shackles and are faced with the 
decision as to their own future path. 


Section 54. Liberation Movement of the Peoples 


Wreck of Colonialism.- Colonialism is a real blot on the human 
race and this shameful blot is entirely the responsibility of the capi- 
talist system under which a handful of imperialist powers enslaved the 
gigantic majority of the population of our earth. 


The October Revolution awakened the peoples of the East and in- 
spired in them the power to fight their oppressors. This fight assumed 
a specially decisive character as a result of the defeat and rout of 
fascist Germany and Japan in World War II. The strongest blow to the 
colonial system was dealt by the triumph of the great Chinese people 
and by the peoples of Korea and Vietnam who, after driving out those 
who had enslaved them, proceeded to the construction of socialisn. 
India, Indonesia, Burma and a number of other countries won their inde- 
pendence. One after another the countries of the colonial East attained 
political independence. The year 1960 was specially "fruitful" in this 
respect. Jt will go down in history as the "Year of Africa," for in 
that year 17 former colonies of the "Black Continent," with a total 
population of more than 80,000,000 persons, gained sovereignty and in- 
dependence. 


Let us see how the map of the world has been transformed in the 
45 years since the October Revolution breached the front of imperialism 
and opened up to all peoples the road to freedon. 


The colonies, semi-colonies and dominions; 


occupied in 1919 occupied in 1962 

104,500,000 sq km 7,700,000 sq km 

or 77.2% of the total area or 5.7% of the total area 

of the world; and counted of the world; and counted 
1,230,000,000 persons 50,000,000 persons 

or 69.2% of the total population or 1.5% of the total population 
of the world. of the world. 


Now what are the motive forces of the national liberation move- 
ment? 
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The fight of the oppressed peoples against imperialism assumed 
an effective character primarily due to the growth in numbers of the 
colonial proletariat. [It is bearing on its shoulders the main weight 
of the revolutionary struggle against imperialism. Under its influence. 
the peasantry, deprived of land and shackled by the feudal lords, was 
awakened to an awareness of itself and its potential. Imperialism and 
feudalism are allies, the workers explained to the peasants; you cannot 
make an end of the feudal shackles until liberation has been attained 
from imperialist oppression. Thus the liberation struggle combines the 
assignments of the anti-imperialist and the anti-feudal revolution; the 
first demand is for independence and the second for agrarian reform. 


An active part in the liberation movement is taken by the young 
national bourgeoisie. The foreign domination drastically limits its 
opportunities for developing business activity on its own and increasing 
its capital. The conditions develop for the amalgamation of the anti- 
imperialist forces into a national front. The backbone of the national 
front is the alliance of the working class and the peasantry. 


Africa Is Awakening | Artist -- A. Goltya- 
kov : | 


‘The socialist countries have been giving a great deal of assist- 
ance to the peoples fighting for independence, for the right to resolve 
by themselves their own BpeLanyt Here are just a few facts on this 
point; 


1956: The imperialists of England and France organize aggression 
against Egypt whose government has nationalized the Suez Canal. The 
governments of the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries reso- 
lutely declared that they would not permit the imperialists to carry out 
their aggressive and predatory intentions. England and France were 
forced to recall their troops and call off the aggression. 


1957: The imperialists prepare aggression against Syria. The 
firm stand of the Soviet Union causes their plans to miscarry. 


1958: Lebanon and Jordan. US naval units land here to suppress 
the revolutionary uprisings of the people. And again they are forced 
to go home thanks to the resolute exposure of the aggression the so- 
cialist countries. 
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1961; Cuba. Bands of mercenaries, trained and armed in the 
US, invade the island of freedom. And again Moscow gives Washington a 
sharp warning that the USSR is not going to leave Cuba in the lurch. 
The American imperialists did not dare to go so far as overt interven- 
tion and the bands of mercenaries were defeated and routed. 


1962: The American imperialists go over to direct aggression 
against the Cuban people which has raised the banner of socialism. The 
US declares a naval blockade of Cuba and threatens it with invasion. 
The decisive demarches of the Soviet government compel the US to accept 
before the entire world the public obligation not to invade Cuba and to 
restrain their allies from such invasion. 


We are justified in concluding: the days are over when the in- 
perialists could with impunity settle accounts with the freedom-loving 
peoples; there is now in the world a mighty power capable of halting 
the brigands. 


The Struggle Continues. But the wreck of the colonial system 
still does not mean the total annihilation of colonialism. The point 
is that the imperialists have not made their peace with the loss of 
the colonies and are using various methods to continue their pillaging 
and tyrannizing of the peoples of the former colonial countries. 


How is this being done? Primarily by efforts on the part of the 
imperialist powers to put in power in the new states men devoted to 
them, men who are obedient executors of the will of the colonialists. 
Where they succeed in so doing, the proclamation of independence does 
not bring any substantial changes into the situation of the people. 


Since World War II, the imperialists have been practicing on a 
broad scale the forced_enlistment of the former colonies into aggres- 
sive blocs. [See Note/ They hope in this way to maintain their 
hegemony there. Under pretext of a "defense against Communism," the 
US has built military bases on the territory of these countries, 
flooded them with troops and "advisers" and is dictating to them its 
will. 


(/Note/: The main imperialistic military bloc is the North 
Atlantic Alliance or NATO -- from the first letters of the English 
words North Atlantic Treaty Organization -—- comprising 16 states. The 
second military bloc, SEATO -—- from the first letters of the words 
South Eastern Asia Treaty Organization -- includes only three Asiatic 
countries -- Pakistan, Thailand and the Philippines — although it is 
called "Asiatic." Finally, there is a Near Rastern bloc. It was 
originally called the Baghdad Pact because the treaty concerning it 
was signed in Baghdad, capital of Iraq. The imperialists counted on 
enlisting into it all the countries of the Arab East, but these designs 
fell through. [In the words of one journalist, the Baghdad bloc 
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represented an attempt to "make an omelette with no eggs." Soon even 
Iraq fell away from the bloc and the tag had to be changed. ) 


But even if the imperialists do not succeed in maintaining po- 
litical domination in the former colonial countries, they are continuing 
to retain economic positions there and to extract huge profits from the 
exploitation of the peoples. The annual profits of the monopolists of 
the West from the exploitation of the underdeveloped countries amounts 
to $20,000,000,000. This amount of money would suffice to build 40 
metal-working combines like the Bkhilai Combine in India. 


This:is why the fight against imperialism is not yet over. Only 
when they have created their own industry, trained up their own spe- 
cialists and expelled the imperialist monopolies, will the new states 
be able to free themselves from the economic shackles in which they now 
lie bound and put an end to the pillaging of their own national wealth. 


In their fight to strengthen their independence, the peoples of 
the former colonial countries find friendly support on the part of the 
USSR and the other socialist states. Our country has helped India to 
build a huge metal-working combine in Bkhilai and is building the 
famous Aswan Dam in the UAR. With the help of the USSR, dozens of in- 
dustrial enterprises and roads, hospitals and institutes are being built 
in Indonesia, Burma, Afghanistan, the new states of Africa and many 
other countries. [In the University of Friendship of the Peoples are 
studying young Indians and Guineans, Arabs and Somalis, young people of 
both sexes from every corner of the globe. When they have finished 
their training and become specialists, they bring the knowledge and 
skills they have acquired to their peoples and help them fight economic 
and cultural backwardness. 


The states formed in place of the former colonies are making a 
great contribution to the cause of the preservation of peace. India, 
Indonesia, the UAR and many other countries of Asia and Africa have pro- 
claimed their loyalty to the policy of peaceful coexistence and have 
refused to participate in the imperialistic aggressive blocs. They are 
therefore usually called neutralists. 


The people of these countries are still faced with not a few dif- 
ficulties and must find a solution to complex problems. 


So long as the fight is for independence, the various classes 
and social groups march together: they have a common foe, imperialisn. 
But as soon as independence has been won, the opposition of class inter- 
ests reveals itself. The bourgeoisie tries to exploit the independence 
won by the people in order to establish its own domination. J[t mani- 
fests an inclination to compromises with imperialism and feudalism at 
the people's cost, tries to establish a capitalist system and order, 
based on the exploitation of the workers and peasants. 
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What has the capitalist road of development to offer to the in- 
dependent countries? [It is the road of sufferings for the people. Ths 
inevitable vices of capitalism (crises, unemployment, impoverishment 
of the masses) descend upon the shoulders of the people. And besides 
this, it is difficult for the liberated countries to liquidate, along 
this road, the centuries-old backwardness of their economies and to 
achieve a national revival. 


What to do? To this question, Lenin has given the answer: 
"Can we admit the truth of the statement that the capitalist stage of 
development of the national economy is inevitable for those backward 
peoples who are now liberating themselves and among whom there is pres- 
ently noticeable, since the war, a movement along the path of progress. 
We have answered this question in the negative." 


The experience of the socialist countries shows the peoples of 
the former colonies and semi-colonies a straight and broad road of na- 
tional revival and social progress. But to get on this road, certain 
definite conditions are essential. Among these the most important is 
the strengthening of the alliance of all the progressive and patriotic 
forces who are fighting for the true consummation of the anti-imperial- 
ist, anti-feudal, democratic revolution. The soul of this alliance and 
its main force is the working class. On the basis of this alliance 
there can be established a state expressing the will of the enormous 
majority of the people. [It will be able to bring to a triumphant con- 
clusion the fight for national liberation and democratic transformations 
and will open up broad prospects for further social progress. Such a 
state is called a national democracy. 


The collapse of colonialism is a major historical event, next in 
importance after the formation of the world system of socialism. [It 
plays an important role among the many factors which have occasioned a 
drastic aggravation of the general crisis of capitalisn. 


Section 55. New Stage of the General Crisis of Capitalism 


The General Crisis of Capitalism Is Deepening. Many bourgeois 
theoreticians and especially the rightist socialists who have betrayed 


Marxism try to prove that capitalism has changed, freed itself from 
its vices and in our day is gradually "being transformed into socialism." 


They appeal to the fact that certain strata of the workers are 
owners of shares in cepitalist companies. From this they conclude that 
capitalism has been transformed into "people's capitalism." 


In actual fact, the shareholding form of capitalism signifies the 
exploitation of the meager savings of the workers in the interests of 
the still greater enrichment of the capitalists. From the shares he 
has acquired in any company the rank-and-file worker can hope at best 
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only for insignificant dividends. He has no influence for all ques- 
tions are decided by the big shareholders and primarily those of them 
holding the "controlling shares." Theoretically this should mean 50% 
of the total shares of the company plus one. [In practice, in view of 
the fragmentation of the shares among the small shareholders and the 
absolute impossibility of coordinating their actions, it is sufficient 
to have 20-30% (and sometimes as little as 10%) of all the shares, so 
as to be able to manage the company's business according to his arbi- 
trary whim. Thus the capitalist, as it were, increases his capital by 
ten times over. 


When crises in the economy occasion a fall in the values of stocks 
on the stock-market, the capitalist buys up for a mere trifle the shares 
of the small shareholders and escapes entirely the necessity of paying 
them dividends. Not infrequently the capitalists themselves create a 
panic on the stock-exchange, bringing about an artificial decrease in 
the value of stocks, so as to swindle the small shareholders. 


Capitalism has indeed changed but it is a change for the worse. 
The vices innate to it even in its infancy have been intensified many 
times over. Now there developed a new, third stage of the general crisis 
of capitalism. 


This important conclusion was drawn by the Commnist and Worker 
Parties of the entire world on the basis of a thorough Marxist-Leninist 
analysis of contemporary world development. Now what is its signifi- 
cance? 


The first and second stages of the general crisis of capitalisn, 
as has been said already, arose in connection with world wars. 


The peculiar feature of the third stage consists in the fact that 
it has begun in circumstances other than those of world war. Capitalism 
in the past used to be strong enough to succeed in smothering, at least 
in peacetime, the socialist movement of the workers and the national lib- 
eration movement of the enslaved peoples; it was only when weakened by 
mutual altercations and busy with the world wars unleashed by them that 
the imperialists were not up to preventing big successes in the libera- 
tion movements. 


Now, as the disintegration of the colonial system shows, they are 
not able to do so even in peacetime. Especially notable is the fact that 
under the very nose of the biggest imperialistic power the courageous 
people of little Cuba have not only won independence but also effected 
a number of radical social transformations. Through the mouth of its 
leader Fidel Castro the Cuban revolution has proclaimed its aim as the 
construction of socialism in accord with the Marxist-Leninist teaching. 
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The growth in the might of the USSR and the other socialist coun- 
tries is leading to a further weakening of capitalism; the conversion 
of the world system of socialism into a crucial force of world develop- 
ment is the main reason for the third stage of the general crisis of 
capitalism. However, the aggravation of the general crisis is bound up 
not only with foreign but also with domestic reasons. 


The Monopolies -- Mmemies of the People. The human race has pres-=- 
ently entered into a period of a new scientific-technological revolu- 


tion, connected primarily with the mastery of nuclear energy, the con- 
quest of outer space, the development of chemistry, the automation of 
production, radio engineering and cybernetics. But the production rela- 
tionships of capitalism are too narrow for the scientific-technological 
revolution; they do not permit the national economy to develop according 
to a single plan with account taken of the requirements of modern sci- 
ence; they do not afford the opportunity of exploiting to the fullest the 
wonderful scientific discoveries and still less of exploiting them in 
the interests of the workers. 


Several years ago a certain American industrialist was showing 
a trade union official his new automobile plant. Pausing in a shop 
where stood some automats, he enquired slyly: "I'd like to know how you 
are going to collect union dues from them?" His interlocutor answered 
with the no less sly question: "And I'd like to know how you're going 
to sell your automobiles to them?" 


In this dialogue is reflected in little the whole incapacity of 
capitalism to cope with the tasks of the scientific-technological revo~ 
lution. Individual enterprises and even branches of industry can, of 
course, be automated; but to effect a planned automation of the whole 
of industry, to incorporate science into all branches of the national 
economy, an increase in wages and a curtailment of the working day mst 
be assured similtaneously, i.e., production must be subordinated to the 
interests of the workers. But the capitalists cannot go this far be- 
cause in that event. they would cease to be capitalists. 


Even a limited application of the latest advances of science and 
technology entails crises in the marketing of commodities. Hence, on 
the one hand, the slow rates of development of production, and on the 
other hand, an intensification of the fight of the capitalist monopolies 
for markets, an aggravation of the conflicts between the imperialist 
powers. 


When they have forged aggressive military blocs for the battle 
against the socialist countries and the revolutionary movement, the 
ruling circles of the imperialist states try to supplement them with 
economic alliances. By concluding such alliances, the monopolists of 
each individual country count on solving their own problems (especially 
the marketing problem) at the expense of their allies. 
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In Europe there has presently been founded the so-called "Common 
Market" comprising France, Italy, West Germany, Belgium, Holland and 
Luxembourg. Between these countries there is a tariffless exchange of 
commodities and certain measures for specialization and cooperativiza- 
tion of production are provided for. At first this occasioned a certain 
revival of the economy but this revival cannot be a stable one. After 
all, the market of the imperialist countries is not going to become more 
ample and extensive simply by being called "Common." Within the frame- 
work of the "Common Market" the strongest monopolies (the West German 
ones) are being afforded the opportunity of capturing the key positions 
in the West European economy. 


In the search for a way out of their economic difficulties, the 
capitalist monopolies take the course of a militarization of the national 
economy. Here there is revealed with special vividness the reactionary 
role of state-monopolistic capitalism. The states which are in the 
power of the monopolies allocate enormous resources to the pursuit of the 
"Cold War" policy. These resources forthwith come to be at the disposal 
of the monopolies. The machinery of the "Cold War" and the arms race 
works at full speed, complicating the already ailing capitalist economy. 


The arms race inflicts new calamities on the workers. [tis 
financed from the state budget. But where do the budget funds of the 
bourgeois state come from? Chiefly from public taxes! The arms race 
has occasioned a tax hike beyond the wildest nightmares of the past. 
Suffice it to say that in the term of office of President Truman alone 
(1945-1951), the US collected more taxes than during the terms of office 
of all the 32 preceding presidents put together. 


The capitalist monopolies attack not only the vital interests of 
the working class and the peasantry; they infringe likewise on the in- 
terests of the small businessmen and even a portion of the middle-class 
bourgeoisie which cannot stand up to the powerful competitors. Thus 
the monopolies put themselves against the entire nation. And the state 
which is subordinate to them is losing step by step its adherents even 
among those social strata on which it relied in the past. 


The narrower the social base of the bourgeois state becomes, the 
more frequently the fight of the people against the omnipotence of the 
monopolies breaks out, the more frequently do the imperialist govern- 
ments have recourse to cruel repressions. 


The terror is let loose primarily upon the Commnists; thousands 
of them are thrown into prison, dozens of Communist Parties are forced 
to go underground. Following in Hitler's footsteps, the Adenauer gov- 
ernment in 1957 outlawed the Communist Party of Germany. [In 1961, the 
Communist Party of the United States was outlawed. 
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Anti-Comminism is one of the most palpable manifestations of the 
aggravation of the crisis of the bourgeois ideology. 


Lack of Ideals. For many decades the ideologists of the American 
bourgeoisie have been boasting that in their country there is freedom | 
of thought. (The great American writer, Mark Twain, bitterly remarked 
in this connection; "In our country there are three absolutes: freedom 
of speech, freedom of thought and the determination never to make use df 
either.") But now the effort is being made to place Marxism-Leninism 
beyond the pale in the US. Why? Because the imperialists are scared 
blue of our revolutionary doctrine, because they lack ideas to set over 
against the noble ideas of Marxism-Leninism. 


When the bourgeoisie came to power it attracted the masses onto 
its side by slogans of liberty, equality and fraternity. These slogans 
are still flaunted in the bourgeois Constitutions. But the workers now 
know what value to place upon them. Freedom of the capitalists to ex- 
ploit the workers, freedom of the Fascists to burn people in gas ovens, 
freedom of the newspaper tycoons to inflame war hysteria. And "free- 
dom" of the warkers to bend their backs to bitter toil, "freedom" of 
the Communists to sit behind bars, "freedom" of the preneane for peace 
to be beaten up by the billy-clubs of the police. 


The slogan of equality sounds no less shameless in the mouths of 

the ideologists of the bourgeoisie. What equality can there be between 
- lords and slaves, between the full-bellied and the hungry? The bil- 
lionaire Mellon contrives to spend a million dollars on one ball. Those 
rich psychopaths are mad from superfluity who maintain a staff of ser- 
_vants to look after their Spitzes and poodles. And thousands of families 

of the unemployed are starving, their children rummaging in garbage cans 
to find a bone that has been thrown away not quite chewed bare. 


A Negro Condemned by the Lynch Court -- 
from a drawing by B. Prorokov 
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The last remnants of conscience have to be shucked off to pro- 
claim that there is fraternity in the world of imperialism; in the US, 
where Negroes are lynched; in France, where the bestialized "Ultras" 
have burned Algerian patriots alive.... In our time, the bourgeois has 
completely lost and trampled underfoot the ideals once written upon its 
banners. Presently ever broader masses of the people are becoming con- 
vinced that only the socialist, Communist order assures true liberty, 
equality, fraternity. 


The crisis of the bourgeois ideology finds expression likewise 
in the decline of culture. In the book kiosks and stores, on the stages 
of theaters, the screens of the cinemas and the TV sets there has erupted 
a flood of poor-quality productions glorifying cruelty and violence, 
exalting perversion, arousing animal instincts. The fashion in painting 
has come to be a senseless heaping up of lines and blots which claim to 
reveal the most hidden secrets of the human mind. [In music melody and 
harmony are being supplanted by a savage cacophany of sounds. [In sculp- 
ture there are appearing designs which are monstrous in their non-con- 
formity and which produce a repulsive impression. 


When we speak of the decline in bourgeois culture, it would be 
unjust not to notice that there are in the capitalist countries many 
honest artists who are sincerely endeavoring to promote the triumph of 
justice and goodness. But the whole point is that their creative work 
can no longer be entirely classified as being within bourgeois culture: 
the logic of life itself leads the honest artists to the exposure of the 
vices of the capitalist system, to searches for a way out of the blind- 
alley in which dying capitalism is detaining the peoples of the world. 
It is thoroughly natural that the biggest-name cultural figures of our 
day have come to a recognition of the grandeur of the ideas of Comnu- 
nism. Among these are Romain Rolland, Theodore Dreiser, Thomas Mann 
and Heinrich Mann, Joliot-Curie, Paul Langevin, Bernard Shaw, Pablo 
Neruda, Nicholas Guillén and many others. Is it not remarkable, for 
example, that the greatest poet of France, Louis Aragon, and her great- __ 
est artist, Pablo Picasso, are members of the Communist Party? The pro- 
gressive intelligentsia is breaking with capitalism and devoting its 
efforts to the fight for the triumph of Comminisn. 


Section 56. The Revolutionary Movement of the Proletariat 


Growth of the Influence of the Communist Party. The aggravation 
of the conflicts and contradictions of capitalism leads to an upswing 


in the class struggle of the proletariat. This struggle is assuming a 
more extensive and mass character. 


The wave of slowdowns and strikes throughout the capitalist world 
is reaching new heights now in one country, now in another. The big 
strike of the American steel workers, the powerful actions along this 
same line on the part of the Japanese workers, the general strike of the 
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Belgian workers, and other organized actions of the worker class in re- 
cent years give palpable evidence of the increase in its determination 
to fight for its own interests. 

\ 
And here it is of special importance that the workers are, in the 
vast majority of these strikes, advancing not only economic demands but 
political ones as well. In Japan, the working class and the peasantry 
are fighting against the conversion of their country into an American 
nuclear training-ground. In France, the Popular masses, headed by the 
proletariat, twice defeated the attempts of the ultra-reactionaries to 
seize power. In England and the US, peace and civil rights marches are 
being organized. 


The economic and political actions of the working class and the 
other laboring strata of the general public are a sui generis barometer. 
showing the growing degree of organization and awareness of the workers. 
And a decisive role in thé organization of the fight of the popular masses 
belongs to the Communist Parties which are tirelessly exposing the crimi- 
nal policy of the imperialist ruling circles and rallying all the pro- 
gressive forces for the fight for peace, democracy and socialisn. 


Hence the unwonted growth of the Communist movement which is 
stronger nowadays than ever before. Marxist-Leninist Parties presently 
exist in 90 countries of the world and count more than 42,000,000 mem- 
bers. More than 5,000,000 Communists are in the ranks of the Communist 
Parties of the capitalist countries. 


Many of these latter parties have already become mass parties. 
Communist Party membership in Indonesia has reached 2,000,000; in Italy, 
it has exceeded 1,600,000; in France, it has exceeded 400,000 and in 
India it has reached 300,000. The persecution of the Communist Parties 
and the propaganda of anti-Communism create exceptionally difficult cir- 
cumstances for their activity and naturally slow down their growth. 
Suffice it to say that 36 Communist Parties in the capitalist countries 
are compelled to operate semi-legally or entirely underground. Never=- — 
theless, the Communist Parties of many capitalist countries have set 
themselves the task of converting into mass parties in the next few 
years and they consider this to be a perfectly realistic assignment. 


The successes of the Communist movement are determined not only 
by the increase in membership in the parties themselves but also by 
the growth of their authority among the masses. The Communist Parties 
of the capitalist countries enjoy great influence in many of the big 
trade unions. Another criterion by which the growing political influ- 
ence of the Commnist Parties can be judged is the fact that there is 
an increase in the number of voters giving their votes to the Communist 
candidates to electoral governmental office. 
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Now what are the tasks which the Communist Parties of the capi- 
talist countries are setting themselves? 


The Working Class -- Guiding Force in the Fight for Peace and 
Democracy. Of course, their aim has been and remains the revolutionary 


transformation of capitalist society into socialist and the construc- 
tion and establishment of Communism. This ultimate goal determines the 
strategy and tactics of the present-day Communist movement. 


The socialist revolution is not a mere riot or mtiny nor yet a 
mere political revolt; it is a natural social process prepared by the 
development of capitalism, by the aggravation of all of its contradic- 
tions and conflicts. Revolutions are not accomplished by a mere order 
but rather when all the necessary preconditions for this have matured 
and when primarily a high level of awareness and organization of the 
proletariat has been attained, a steeling of its will to revolutionary 
acts and of its determination to lead the masses to take capitalism by 
storm. So it is not permissible to force events artificially, to race 
ahead too fast and thereby run the risk of splitting the Party off from 
the class,-the militant vanguard from the revolutionary army. Such 
adventurism in policy is the property of the anarchists and has nothing 
in common with the Marxist-Leninist theory. 


But this by no means signifies that the revolutionary vanguard 
of the workers is doomed to passive waiting out of events. On the con- 
trary, it is faced with impartant tasks in rallying the masses, in- 
creasing their awareness and conviction and the degree of their or- 
ganization, in propagating the ideas of Communism. These tasks can be 
successfully resolved in the fight for democracy; for national inde- 
pendence, for the preservation and expansion of civil rights and liber- 
ties, against the militarization of the national economy, against 


fascism and war. The fight for democracy is therefore an integral part 
of the fight for socialisn. 


In present-day capitalist society the main enemy of democracy 
proves to be the powerful monopolies which, as has been said before, have 
set themselves over against the enormous majority of the nation. Hence 
there is created the opportunity of amalgamating the activities of the 
broadest social strata against the reactionary domestic policy of the 
monopolies and their aggressive foreign policy. The Communist Parties 
come out as active protagonists of such a unification of the progressive 
forces, of their consolidation into an anti-monopoly front. 


The need for unified action is evident; the imperialist bour- 
geoisie is letting loose terror not only on Communists but on everyone 
who in any way comes out in defense of democracy and peace. Tens of 
thousands of Americans have been subjected to humiliating interrogations 
before the House Un-American Activities Commission. Honest and honor- 
able Americans who have been put through this modern Inquisition are 
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blacklisted, deprived of the means of subsistence and placed under 
police surveillance. The FBI keeps the fingerprints of well-nigh half 
of the entire adult population of the country. 


In England, the famous philosopher and nonagenarian, Bertrand 
Russell was subjected to persecution because he had taken part in sit- 
down strikes against the installation of American nuclear weapons in 
his country. In France, the Ultras secreted plastic bombs in the homes 
of the writer, Jean-Paul Sartre, of Prof. Bernard Lavergne and other 
democrats. : 


By playing such a leadership role in the democratic movement, the 
working class is capable of turning aside in advance the threat of fascism 
and of attaining the implementation of such measures as go beyond the 
bounds of ordinary bourgeois-democratic reforms and facilitate the fur- 
ther fight for the triumph of the socialist revolution. Precisely this 
point is the basis for the conclusion of the Communist and Worker Par- 
ties concerning the possibility of a peaceful transition to socialism 
in the present age and of the conversion of Parliament from an instru- 
ment serving the interests of the bourgeoisie into an instrument serving 
the working people. But this can be achieved only by way of a broad un- 
interrupted development of the class struggle, a combination of parlia- 
mentary forms of the struggle of the proletariat with para-parliamentary 
Mass actions. The proletariat mist be capable of breaking up all at- 
tempts of the bourgeoisie to bring off a counterrevolutionary coup. 


If the exploiter classes should have recourse to violence against 
the people, then the possibility mst be envisioned of a non-peaceful 
transition to socialism. 


On the basis of a balanced estimate of the external situation 
and of the concrete conditions of development of each individual coun- 
try, the Communist Parties formulate in their Programs the immediate 
and the remoter goals of the fight and the possible deadlines for their 
attainment. Naturally, since the concrete conditions of development of 
the various countries are not identical, neither can the action programs 
of the Communist Parties coincide in all points. But there is one point 
which all the Communist Parties consider to be their cardinal task. This 
is the attainment of the unity of the worker class. 


Unity of the Proletariat -- Guarantee of Its Victory. Not all 


the workers of the capitalist countries are following the Communists. 
The socialist parties enjoy a considerable influence among a certain 
portion of the working class. They get a considerable number of votes, 
have strong parliamentary groups and, with the consent of the bour- 
geoisie, they head the government in a number of countries. 


The leaders of the socialist parties (called rightist socialists ) 
are the heirs of the opportunistic leaders of the 2nd International. 
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The difference is that Kautskiy and the other leaders of the 2nd Inter- 
national continued to call themselves Marxists even after they had be- 
trayed Marxism, whereas the present-day rightist socialists have of- 
ficially broken with the teaching of Marx, declared it to be obsolete 
and are trying to set their own theories over against it. All of these 
theories are reformist in character. The best that they do is to pro- 
vide for a few reforms and in no sense do they attack the foundations 
of capitalism, the private ownership of the means of production and the 
exploitation of hired labor. This is why the bourgeoisie not only 
tolerates the rightist socialists but even, in a number of instances, 
is glad to entrust power to then. 


But how can we explain the fact that the rightist socialists 
still enjoy quite strong positions within the worker movement? The 
explanation lies primarily in the support they are receiving from the 
bourgeoisie. They are afforded unlimited opportunities for carrying on 
reformist propaganda, using for this purpose the entire propaganda ma- 
chine of the bourgeois state. When they come to power, the socialists 
artfully take the credit for those insignificant concessions which the 
working class has forced out of the bourgeoisie. 


One of the most typical features of the present situation is 
precisely the fact that the growth in the influence of the Communist 
Parties is being accompanied by a fall-off in the authority of the so- 
cilalist parties. The more overtly the reactionary leaders of the right- 
ist socialists show their true face, the more quickly do the rank-and- 
file members of the socialist parties give up their reformist illusions. 
Even as the leadership of the social-democrats is stubbornly declining 
all proposals on unity of action being made by the Commmist Parties, 
the rank-and-file worker socialists are joining with the Commnists in 
the class battles against the monopolies and are breaking up the dark 
intrigues of reaction. And experience has shown that wherever the so- 
cialists and communists succeed in working out a common program of 
joint action, success is assured. 


It can be said without exaggeration that the continued existence 
of capitalism to this day is due to a considerable extent to the schism 
in the ranks of the proletariat. The growing and strengthened unity of 
the worker movement is accelerating the triumph of the socialist revolu- 
tion and bringing nearer the end of capitalism. 


Victory Is Born in Struggle. Let us now try to embrace in an 
over-all view the entire picture of the present-day international situa- 


tion. Two social systems exist in the world and they are developing 
along opposing lines. The world system of socialism has presently en- 
tered into a new stage of its development, in the course of which the 
superiority of the new order will be revealed in its entirety. The 
USSR is implementing a twenty-year program of the establishment of a 
Communist society; the People's Democracies are completing the 
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construction of socialism and proceeding to the full-scale construction 
of Communism. And the world capitalist system has entered into a new 
stage of general crisis, in the course of which it is tottering with 
increasing rapidity to its doom. 


A comparison of these two lines or tendencies of development gives 
us every reason to assert that the competition of the two systems, the 


two_ opposing worlds, has entered at this point into a crucial stage, the 
stage of the triumph of socialism. 


But no tendencies of social development triumph by themselves, 
without the struggle of the peoples against capitalism. And the chief 
enemy of the peoples is American imperialism which is both powerful and 
wily. 


You will have noticed that we have illustrated various theoretical 
propositions and contentions in the main with examples from the life of 
the US. This is no accident. The point is that in our time the US has 
become the center of world reaction and the bastion of world imperialism; 
it is precisely in this country that all the vices of reaction and im 
perialism stand out most completely and overtly. 


It was the American imperialists, more than any others, who lived 
and became rich off the blood of the peoples of the world during World 
War II. They have been the main organizers of the "Cold War" against 
the socialist countries. Possessing as it does the most highly devel- 
oped economy in the capitalist world, the US has entangled many European 
capitalist countries in the net of financial dependence and is dictating 
the course of action in the aggressive imperialistic blocs. Pretender 
to hegemory in the capitalist world, American imperialism has developed 
into the world policeman trying to smother the worker, democratic and 
national liberation movement in any part of our planet accessible to it. 


The imperialist powers are arming intensively. In this they see 
a means of fighting both against the world system of socialism and 
against the liberation movement of the peoples of the world and against 
their own allies in the blocs who are still their competitors in the 
squabble over markets, spheres of capital investment and profits. 


Hence the danger of a new world war. Now that the competition 
of the two systems has entered into a crucial stage, now that socialism 
is strengthening and picking up speed while capitalism is weakening 
and becoming decrepit, this dying order is threatening to carry down 
with it into the grave hundreds of millions of human lives and innumera- 
ble treasures created by the labor of many generations. 


The question of war and peace, as the Party Program points out, 
has now become the chief question of our day. 
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Section 57. Peace Will Triumph Qver War 


The Case Against Capitalism. [In all the wars of the 17th century 
there perished 3,000,000 human beings; in those of the 18th, 5,500,000; 
in those of the 19th 16,000,000; in the 20th century the victims of the 
First World War amounted to 10,000,000, while those of World War II 
reached the staggering total of 50,000,000. 


In the 17th century wars, the chief weapon was the bow-and-arrow; 
in the 18th and 19th centuries, the artillery took over, converted from 
being a mere auxiliary power into being the "God of War." In the two 
world wars of the 20th century the single "deity" yielded to a "trin- 
ity" -- artillery, tanks and aircraft. Now to these has been added 
that most destructive device, the nuclear weapon; and still military 
technology continues to develop. When Albert Einstein was asked what 
weapon might be used in World War III, he answered; "J don't know about 
World War III but in World War IV it will be the bow and arrow!" 


War mst now break out; this much is clear to any sound thinking 
man who is familiar with the destructive power of modern military equip- 
ment. The first atom bomb had an explosive capacity equal to 20,000 
tons of TNT. Now hydrogen bombs have been made which are equivalent to 
100,000,000 tons of explosive. And then there is the fatal radiation. 
One of the greatest discoveries of science which floods mankind with 
oceans of free power threatens to be turned into a source of destruc- 
tion and death. And the sole culprit is the anti-human system of capi- 
talisn. 


In August 1945, at a time when the capitulation of Japan was 
literally but a few days off, the American President Truman gave the order 
to drop atom bombs on the Japanese cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

The result was that nearly 200,000 human beings perished and all that 
was left of Hiroshima was ashes. Mankind will never forget that black 
day in its history. 


Why did the ruling circles of the US still decide to use the atom 
bomb, even in the absence of any military necessity? Because they needed 
a "show of force" since they were counting on terrifying their ally, the 
USSR, in this way and forcing the entire world to submit to their will. 
With its monopoly on the atomic weapon, American imperialism began to 
pursue a policy of atomic blackmail. The fanatical Generals of the 
Pentagon (the US War Ministry) worked out plans for the atomic bombing 
of the biggest industrial centers in our country; they were ready to 
proceed to the annihilation of millions of Soviet citizens in order to 
crush the socialist system which was so hateful to then. 


In these circumstances, our country was forced to get its own 


nuclear weapons: what was at stake was the defense of the socialist 
achievements of the Soviet people, the independence of our homeland. 
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Soviet scientists coped brilliantly with their task. This was a terrific 
blow to the aggressive plans of the American war clique. The US began 
pushing furiously the manufacture of the hydrogen bomb, hundreds of times 
more powerful than the atom bomb. But here again their calculations fell 
through: in 1953, the USSR had beaten the US to the making of the hydro- 
gen bomb. | 


Poster by A. Aslyan 


Incidentally, even after this the military circles of the US 
did not calm down. "Bombs," they said, "are only half the battle. The 
main thing {fs to have bomber aircraft, military bases around the borders 
of the Soviet Union. Then the US will be able to deliver a erow without 
fear of a retaliatory blow." 


Such was their strategic conception, monstrous in its shameless- 
ness and impertinence. Even if the US were able to escape any retali- 
atory blow, their allies in Burope and Asia on whose territory are lo- 
cated the American military bases would certainly not escape such a re- 
taliatory atomic blow. Besides, even laymen are quite clearly aware that 
a nuclear war would be especially fatal for countries with a comparatively 
small territory and a high density of population. And the specialists 
have calculated that just a few hydrogen bombs would suffice to wipe off. 
the face of the earth such countries as England, France and West Germany. 


Despite this, the militarists on the other side of the Atlantic 
called for aggression against the socialist countries. What did they 
care about the danger threatening the peoples of maneye and Asia? They 
were | concerned only abou their own skins] 


However y their strategy again fell through. [In the USSR were 


manufactured intercontinental ballistic missiles and global rockets capa- 
ble of hitting with exceptional accuracy any point on the earth's 
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surface. Henceforth, aggressors are threatened with a crushing retali- 
atory blow, no matter what oceans they may be hiding behind.. 


The Cause of Peace Is in the Hands of the Peoples of the World. 


Now the superiority in the military field has passed over onto the side 
of the world system of socialism. But the policy of operating "from a 
position of strength" is foreign to the socialist countries by their 
very nature. Despite the obvious superiority of its military equipment, 
the USSR is consistently fighting for the cessation of the arms race and 
for the promotion of a solid peace. 


From the podium of the United Nations Organization, the head of 
the Soviet government, N. S. Khrushchev, advanced a plan for total dis- 
armament, providing for the destruction of all supplies of nuclear bombs 
and ordinary types of weapons and for the demobilization of the armed 
forces of all states. The peoples of the entire world and the govern- 
ments of a majority of countries warmly supported the noble initiative 
of our Party and government aimed at excluding forever war as a method 
for solution of the various international problems. 


But the imperialist governments who are always taking oaths in 
public about their love of peace are continuing the arms race and aggra- 
vating the international situation. It is their fault that the negoti- 
ations on the cessation of nuclear tests and their banning have been 
dragging on endlessly without palpable results. The criminal policy of 
the imperialists has more than once placed humanity on the brink of war 
and exacerbated the international situation. War or peace -- this is 
the question that is today exercising hundreds of millions of human be- 
ings in all corners of our earth. 


Is it possible to prevent a world war? After all, we know that 
imperialism by its very nature gives rise to war and this is borne out 
by the entire course of historical development. The nature of imperial- 
ism has not changed even today; consequently, so long as this system 
exists, the source of the war danger persists. 


But only dogmatists can apply a theoretical proposition without 
taking account of the concrete situation and the altered historical con- 
ditions. Yes, imperialism does as before give rise to wars. But the 
imperialistic states are not, after all, in a vacuum but on this earth 
where there exist other social forces besides themselves. So we mst 
see if these other forces are capable of bridling imperialism and draw 
ing its fangs. In other words we must make an analysis of the balance 
of power as between the forces of peace and the forces of war in the 
modern age. 


Such a balanced over-all analysis is provided by our Party's 
Program. 
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The forces of peace are primarily the USSR and the entire world 
system of socialism, capable of delivering a crushing blow to the im 
perialist aggressor, and already the center of attraction for all the 
' other peace-loving forces. 


On the side of peace are a large group of non-socialist states 
which have no vested interests in the unleashing of war. Together with 
the socialist countries they form an extensive zone of the earth. 


Peace is being defended by the international worker class which 
is organizing the battle of the broad popular masses against the in- 
perialist warmongers. 


"By the combined efforts of the mighty socialist camp, the peace- 
loving non-socialist states, the international worker class and all the 
forces defending the cause of peace, world war can be prevented. The 
growing preponderance of the forces of socialism over the forces of im- 
perialism, of the forces of peace over the forces of war, will lead to 
the emergence, even prior to the complete triumph of socialism and while 
capitalism still persists in a portion of the world, of the real possi- 
_ bility of excluding world war from the life of society. The triumph 
of socialism all over the world will definitively eliminate the social 
and national causes for the occurrence of any wars whatever. The elimi- 


nation of war and the establishment of lasting peace _on earth is the 
historical mission of Communism." 


This balanced and well-founded conclusion of our Party Program 
instills into us firm confidence in the triumph of the forces of peace 
over the forces of war. 


The correctness of this conclusion has received real-life con- 
firmation. In the autumn of 1962 the American imperialists threatened 
revolutionary Cuba with war. Over the world hung the serious danger of 
a thermonuclear catastrophe. But the resolute and wise actions of the 
Soviet government directed to the defense of Cuba and the preservation 
of peace prevented war. The crisis in the Caribbean was resolved by 
way of mitual compromise. These events gave palpable evidence of the 
fact that the imperialists are compelled to reckon with the might of 
the socialist countries, with the power of the forces of peace. 


The solution of controversial questions between states by peace- 
ful means is precisely the policy of peaceful coexistence in action. 
It corresponds to the interests of the enormous majority of mankind and 
therefore takes the upper hand over the aggressive policy of the "Cold 
War." 


It does not, of course, in the least follow from this that the 


cause of peace is going to triumph by itself, without our participation. 
So long as the danger of war persists, sharp vigilance is required over 
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the intrigues of the enemies of peace. And every honest and honorable 
man on earth mst consider it to be his sacred duty to do everything in 
his power to prevent the outbreak of a thermonuclear conflagration. 


For us, Soviet citizens, there follows from this the duty of 
working at full force at the strengthening of the economic might of our 
country, the foundation of its defensive capacity; of serving with honor 
in the Soviet Army; of being ready at any moment to defend the homeland. 


Peaceful Coexistence and the Class Struggle. Inits fight for 
peace, the Soviet Union consistently pursues the policy of peaceful co- 


existence of states with divergent social systems. This is the general 
line of the foreign policy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


The question may arise; is not peaceful coexistence a departure 
from the principles of the class struggle? No, and again no! The class 
struggle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, between the so- 
cialist and the capitalist systems, is something inevitable. [It flows 
necessarily from the social antagonisms of the bourgeois order, from 
the contradictoriness of the two social systems. 


Peaceful coexistence means not an abandonment of the class strug- 
gle but an abandonment of war as a means of solving international dis- 
putes. We have already shown that the dispute about the superiority of 
one social system over another is resolved by the peaceful economic com 
petition of the two systems. There is here no need of war. Economic 
competition can occur without intervention in the internal affairs of 
other peoples and states. 


But so far as the ideological struggle is concerned, peaceful co- 
existence obviously cannot stop the war of ideas, the battle between the 
Communist and the bourgeois ideology. The ideas of Marxism-Leninism 
have spread all over the world because they express the basic interests 
of the workers. They are true to life and there are no screens which | 
can keep out truth! And everyone is clear in his mind that the ideolo- 
gical struggle of itself does not lead to military clashes; it is en- 
tirely compatible with a peaceful coexistence of the two systems. Of 
course, here there can be no attempts to impose on peoples by force of 
arms or threats ideas which are foreign and alien to them, as the im- 
perialists often do. 


Experience has shown that both political disagreements and the 
disputes of the socialist and capitalist states can be resolved by way 
of peaceful negotiations, on the basis of mtual concessions, without 
touching the basic ideological principles of either side. 


And so peaceful coexistence emerges as one of the specific forms 
of the class struggle on the international arena. 
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But does not peaceful coexistence go counter to the interests of 
the peoples who are carrying on a revolutionary struggle for national 
and social liberation? What if these peoples should rise in armed bat- 
tle against their oppressors? There is no contradiction here. Peaceful 
coexistence by no means signifies any reconciliation of the interests 
of the oppressed peoples and the colonialists, of the exploited and the 
exploiters. Every people has the sacred right to fight against all 
manner of oppression, and if the reactionary classes here offer armed 
opposition the people also have the right to appeal to the force of arms. 


Peaceful coexistence does not signify any perpetuation of the 
capitalist system where it now exists. When they have convinced then 
selves by their own experience of the superiority of socialism, the peo- 
ples of the capitalist countries will themselves choose for themselves 
the more progressive social order. No one will compel them to do this. 
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Mankind is on the march and is heading for Communism, said Lenin. 
These prophetic words have now been fulfilled. No efforts of the im 
perialists, no convulsions of the dying exploiter system can prevent 
the entry of all the peoples of the world onto the broad and spacious 
road to the light and to justice. The first half of the 20th century 


brought with it the triumph of socialism; the second half will see the 
triumph of Communism. 


Let us conclude with a glance at the morrow of our country, at 
the future of the whole human race. | 


Questions for Consideration and Discussion 


1. Why is the peaceful coexistence of states with divergent so- 
cial systems possible and necessary? 


2. Special.features of the third stage of the general crisis 
of capitalism. 


3. What have we already achieved and what remains to be done to 
assure the triumph of socialism in peaceful economic competition with 
capitalism? 


4. Wherein does the degradation of bourgeois culture find ex- 
pression? | 


5- What tasks are being resolved by the new states which have 
freed themselves from colonial dependence? 


6. On what do we base the conclusion concerning the possibility 
of the prevention of world wars in the present age? 
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Conclusion 


In his speech at the 22nd CPSU Congress, N. S. Khrushchev said 
that we can now say to anyone who wants to know what Communism is: 
"Read the Party Program!" 


Yes, now there is no need to guess at what Communist society 
will be, because the new CPSU Program is not an architect's draft but a 
working blue-print of the construction of Comminism which the Soviet peo- 
ple is actually carrying out today. We cannot, of course, make a defi- 
nitive judgment about all the details of this edifice: real life it- 
self and the practice of Communist construction are going to suggest 
the solution of many individual questions. But the main and substan- 
tial traits of the future are clear. 


Let us sum up now, review and clinch the knowledge we have ac- 
quired. Let us cast a balance sheet. 


Communism establishes on earth lasting and permanent 
PEACE 


For the first time in its long history of suffering, the human 
race is breathing easily. No one and nothing can threaten its growth 
and flowering. An end is in sight of the senseless waste of human 
powers upon the creation of destructive weapons of war. Thousands of 
factories in all countries of the world which are now turning out 
death-dealing commodities are going to go over to the manufacture of 
wares intended to satisfy the varied needs of human beings. [Instead of 
fighters and bombers, they will be turning out fast passenger airliners 
and powerful transport aircraft; instead of ballistic missiles, cosmic 
rockets; instead of tanks, tractors; instead of guns and shells, things 
like refrigerators and vacuum cleaners. 


And what brilliant prospects are opening up for science! A vast 


number of scientific institutions and scientists, presently employed in 
creating new types of weapons and defense against them (this work now 
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occupies more than two-thirds of all scientists in the world), will 
switch their efforts to the search for new types of power and indus- 
trial materials, to the designing of machinery calculated to facilitate 
the labor of the human worker and adorn his environment, to the campaign 
for the definitive eradication of disease and the prolongation of human 
life expectancy. 


The word "war" will be retained merely to designate such humani- 
tarian notions as the war on disease and old age, the war on drought 
and crop failure, the war on natural calamities; and the word mir /with 
its double meaning in Russian; "peace" and "world" here played upon -- 
Tr. Note/ will be used in its original and truest meaning to designate 
one society, one planet, one universe. 


The mighty and flourishing human race will be able to direct its 
powers to the conquest of the world of outer space. We are not here 
speaking, of course, about any such thing as the imposition by force of 
our will on the inhabitants of other planets (and we are as certain as 
you are that sooner or later a meeting will occur with our "celestial 
neighbors"). We are speaking of the settling of the whole universe, 
of the spread of civilization. 


You have certainly all read H. G. Wells' novel, War of the Worlds, 
about how Martians come to earth and annihilate every living thing so 
as to take over our planet and mankind is saved from total extinction 
only by the agency of germs. Many American writers picture the meeting 
in outer space just about this way in their science fiction novels and 
stories. In one of these novels, earthmen subjugate the inhabitants of 
Venus and establish on this planet a regime of ... guess what? ... 
colonialism! Another one has a series of bitter clashes breaking out 
in the vast reaches of outer space, over "spheres of influence"! These 
writers are thinking in the categories of that capitalist world in which 
they live. 


No, this is not what the meeting of the worlds is going to be like 
The Soviet science fiction writer, Ivan Yefremov has expressed this 
thought in one of his novels: only exceptionally rational beings who 
have attained the heights of science are capable of organizing inter- 
planetary flights and making visits to their neighbors. And such a de- 
velopment of science and technology, such flights of thought are possi- 
ble only in a society which is organized on just and rational founda- 
tions. The emissaries of Earth will be incapable of pursuing vile and 
cruel aims, of sowing violence, destruction and death. And so will the 
emissaries of the other planets. All of them will have but one goal: 
the alliance of thinking beings, collaboration in the conquest of nature, 
in the exaltation of Reason and Labor. 


But now let us return from outer space to our own Earth where 
there is still plenty of work to be done. In the words of Mayakovskiy, 
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Pictorial Composition 
by Ae Pakhomov 


A = PEACE 
B = MAN'S CONQUEST OF 
OUTER SPACE 


C = PROGRESS OF SCIENCE 
D = MASTERY OF NATURE 


our planet must be "equipped for happiness and joy." And this task is 
accomplished by = 


LABOR 


which will become, under Communism, the main content of the whole of the 
life of society anc the chief sense of the personal life of every oa 
vidual human being. 


Let us inspect this matter first of all from the point of view 
of the results of social labor. By the organized efforts of society 


will be attained a gigantic development of the production forces, as- 


suring an abundance of all those things needed for human life. Under 
Communism, said Marx, wealth will flow in in full tide. The Party Pro- 


gram does not simply repeat these words; it gives an exact measure of 
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the level of social wealth, expressing it in trillions of kilowatt-hours 
of electrical power, in tens and hundreds of millions of tons of oil, 
coal, steel, cement, grain, meat, milk and other products. 


In the future, this wealth will grow at ever more rapid rates 
thanks to the organic union of science with production. Science has 
even now become a great productive force, but those goods it brings us 
are as nothing compared to what it is going to provide for mankind in 
the future. To say nothing of the longer-range prospects, science 
stands even today at the threshold of the solution of a number of prob- 
lems capable of producing a aoe revolution in the production of 
material values. 


The most important of these problems is indisputably the achieve- 
ment of controlled thermonuclear reaction which will assure practically 
inexhaustible supplies of power. [It is not difficult to picture how 
significant will be the mastery of methods of controlled action on the 
growth of plants and living organisms. Or control of the weather which 
will make it possible to put an end to crop failures. Or the synthetic 
manufacture of proteins and of many other such materials which nature 
has not seen fit to manufacture ready-made for us.... 


At the basis of the flowering of the production forces will lie 
an unusually high productivity of social labor, attained thanks to the 
development of science and technology and the raising of the scientific- 
technical and training level of the personnel. In speaking of Communist 
industry and production generally, we picture systems of automated self- 
regulating devices executing all the actual work from the drawing of 
blue-prints to the output of the finished products with no intervention 
of human hands, with human beings performing nothing but control opera- 
tions. 


The source of well-being and joy, labor will become, under Conm- 


munism, the vital need of each and every member of society. 


A human individual can work well and with elan for a number of 
different reasons: because he is counting on ample remuneration for 
his work; because he recognizes his duty to society; because he is 
fascinated by the work he is doing, sees only in this work the oppor- 
tunity of revealing his own creative abilities; or, finally, because 
- work has become for him a habit, as natural and ordinary as the pages 
to breathe and to communicate with other human beings. 


Combine all these motivations and you get the picture of what 
Communist labor will be like. 


You are certainly going to object; "We can agree with everything 
there except that business about the material stimlus to labor. Surely 
Lenin called Communist labor unremunerated labor for the common good. 
How, then, can there be any talk of a hope of remuneration?" 
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Certainly, the Communist man would never get the idea into his 
head of demanding that he have put at his disposal forthwith in repay- 
ment for specially intensive work on his part things that were not yet 
available to everyone. [see Note/ He works without pay and does not 
measure his labor either by money (of which there will simply not be 
any) or by any material values. But at the same time he does have an 
interest in the growth of social wealth. It is simply that this inter- 
est is no longer egotistical since he is not thinking of himself alone 
but rather of the whole of society. So one of the stimli to labor un- 
der Communism will be the collective material incentive to increase the 
social wealth, to improve constantly the living standard of each indi- 
vidual. 


(/Note/: Take as a comparison the example of an orchestra or 
choir. If it consists of true artists, who are lovers of msic, is any 
one of them going to draw the violin-bow through empty air or blow his 
cheeks out without making any sound on the instrument, play or sing 
half-heartedly, on the grounds that no special rate is paid for special 
exertion in performance?) 


. But if we were to limit ourselves to the assertion that the Com- 
munist man is distinguished by a need for work, we should be far from 
telling the whole story. It is not simply a question of a need to work 
but of a need to work according to capacities. [It is precisely for this 
reason that social wealth will be constantly on the increase and society 
will be able to satisfy entirely the sensible needs of all its members. 


The implementation of the main principle of Communism: "from 
each according to his capacities, to each according to his needs" will 
signify that there has been established in society complete social 


EQUALITY 


Let us see to what extent the principle of satisfaction according 
to needs corresponds to the idea of equality. 


Under socialism men receive equal pay for equal work and therein 
consists the justice of the socialist principle of distribution. 


But men have different capacities and the composition of the 
families is not identical; therefore some earn more and live better 
than others. 


The introduction of the Communist principle of distribution 
eliminates this distinction, overcomes to a certain extent the injus- 
tice of nature itself which endows men with unequal capacities for work 
and creative endeavor. 
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From the point of view of formal law this is a violation of 
equality, inasmuch as the Commnist society completely satisfies 
everyone, regardless of the quantity and quality of his labor. But 
such formal law is no longer suitable for Communism and it throws all 
that overboard, asserting the higher justice, the truly humanitarian 
ideal of equality; let everyone give to society all that he can and 
society will generously satisfy all his reasonable needs! 


Communist equality is also expressed in the liquidation of the 
socio-economic and cultural-environmental distinctions between urban 
and rural areas. Agricultural labor will be converted into a modality 
of industrial labor and this means that there will be no more distinc- 
tion between labor in industry and labor in agriculture than between 
labor in the various branches of industry; that in agriculture as in 
industry there will, in the course of time, be developed equally fa- 


vorable opportunities for the unification of mental and physical labor 
in the production activity of the individual. 


The remnants of inequality in the social position of women will 
also be definitively liquidated. Here we are speaking primarily of 
liberating women from burdensome household tasks (cooking food, laundry 
work, mending, etc.), lightening the difficulties connected with the 
care of children, especially the young ones. 


Finally under Communism the inequality of the sexes will be able 
to be abolished in the main, that inequality that flows from the fact 
that the woman is not as physically strong as is the man. After all, 
in proportion to the mechanization and automation of production, the 
advantage of physical strength will make itself felt less and less. 
Presently the state bars to women several professions and occupations 
which might be deleterious to their health. But the list of "closed" 
professions and occupations is being steadily curtailed and the time 
is not far off when woman will be able to work in any branch of the na- 
tional economy on an equal footing with the males. In a word, when 
speaking of work activity, it will scarcely be any longer either mean- 
ingful or convenient to use such age-old terms as the "weaker" and the 
"stronger" sex. When armed with skills and knowledge and when operating 
the powerful technical equipment of Communism, the former "weaker sex" 
will yield pride of place in nothing to the "stronger sex." 


The molding of a single Communist ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, the elimination of class distinctions, will lead to the crea- 
tion of a classless society. And this is the ultimate ideal of equal- 
ity, beyond which any talk about equality loses all meaning: human be- 
ings will always differ among themselves in respect of capacities, 
abilities, and tastes and justice consists not in trying to level them 
all off to a common denominator but rather in creating for each indi- 
vidually and for all together the best living conditions and the best 
circumstances for creative endeavor. That is why the creation of a 
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classless society is the limit of equality which is conceivable, with 
the attainment of which the very word "equaiity" like the ward "peace 
will lose its present exciting and moving significance and gradually go 
out of use. 


Hand in hand with equality goes 
LIBERTY 
because only free men can be equal and only equal men free. 


The socialist revolution frees the workers from exploitation. 
The whole of the subsequent development of society is directed to the 
creation of such conditions as will make it possible for every man to 


develop in freedom and in freedom to apply his creative abilities to 
the work in hand. Therein lies the Communist ideal of liberty. 


The socialist picture as it is today fully bears out the words 
of Lenin to the effect that the talents of the people are an inexhausti- 
ble mine. Now we can boldly assert that this vein of ore has come to 
the surface and adorned our world with marvels. But the real flowering 
of the people's creative abilities still lies ahead. The stream of 
talent under Communism will be converted into a deep river because the 
more richly we live, the higher our level of public education is, the 
more clearly will there be revealed the opportunities for creative en- 
deavor in all branches of human activity and the more fully and di- 
versely will men manifest their capacities. 


Especially favorable conditions for free creative endeavor under 
Communism are bound up with the liquidation of the old division of 
labor which used to enslave men. Under capitalism, the worker was tied 
down his whole life long to one and the same labor operation; often he 
did not even have any idea where the part he was manufacturing would be 
used. Monotony and daily repetition of one and the same sort of move- 
ments exhausts man's powers and dries up his brain. 


In the context of socialist production, the worker understands 
the social significance of his labor, behind the part he is manufac- 
turing he sees the machines which are going to help the kolkhoz farmers 
to raise a rich harvest or the construction workers to erect new homes. 
This awareness inspires his labor and impels him to think of how to 
execute his labor assignments better and faster. Furthermore, in our 
country the worker is not tied down to one and the same labor opera- 
tion; wide open before him lie the opportunities to increase his own 
technical training level, accumulate skills, knowledge and experience 
which will permit him to transfer to other, more complex sectors of 
production. 
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But the deleterious consequences of the old division of labor 
will be definitively overcome under Communism when all the monotonous 
labor operations will be performed by automatic lines and man will work 
at the creation, regulation and operation of machines. Thus all work 
will acquire a creative character. A broad education and cultural ho- 
rizon will enable people to live not only for the interests of their 
own main occupation but likewise to develop and apply to the work in 
hand their other capacities and abilities. In other words, the man of 


Comminism is a man who is developed in balanced fashion, in possession 
of interior intellectual wealth, moral purity and physical perfection. 


There will be a drastic increase in the very life expectancy of 
human beings (scientists calculate 150 years and the greatest optimists 
even as mich as 200) thanks to the exceptionally favorable material and 
cultural conditions of existence, to the advances in biology, medicine 
and the other sciences. 


Not only the individuals but the whole of society will be the 
gainer from this extension of human life expectancy. At present, a 
human being devotes up to 10-20 years to study and there remain only 
25-40 years for work and creative endeavor. When a man has reached 
perfect maturity, when the necessary experience, skills and knowledge 
have been acquired, the physical forces commence to give out: of how 
many remarkable thoughts and innumerable treasures we have been deprived 
because of the fact that nature was so stingy in determining the life 
expectancy of man! [It is therefore not hard to imagine the extent to 
which social progress will be speeded up when men will still be in the 
flower of their physical forces at the century mark. 


After even the most cursory survey of the prospects of over-all, 
varied and balanced development of the human personality, we begin to 
understand the magnificence of the liberty to be established by Communisn, 
Under capitalism the working people dream of freedom from poverty, ex- 
ploitation and disenfranchisement. Socialism has given us that freedom 
and we are now building with our own hands a society in which freedom 
will find its supreme expression, being embodied in the flowering of the 
human personality. 


One of the inalienable elements of the free development of the 
personality will also be the participation of everyone in Communist com 
munal self-government. And for this preparations must be made even to- 
day. There are still people, adults and youngsters alike, who work 
honestly in production, observe the demands of morality in their every- 
day life but squirm out of any sort of public affairs or any participa- 
tion in the work of the communal organizations. 


The collectives really should take such people and retrain then. 


Everyone of us should understand that the management of society and the 
maintenance of order is our common affair. Communism presupposes the 
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conversion of work into a prime vital need. And public activity mst 
become just such a vital need. 


The participation of everyone in the management of society and 
a high degree of conscious discipline will assure the smoothness, ac- 
curacy and efficiency of functioning of all the organizations directing 
the affairs of society. Bound up with this is the question of the moral 
understanding of freedom. There are still not infrequently to be en- 
countered people for whom liberty means the opportunity to act exactly 
as they please, taking no account of the established order or of the in- 
terests of those around them. But if everybody begins to act arbitrarily, 
then not liberty but anarchy will reign in society. 


No, the liberty of society by no means signifies freedom from so- 
ciety: personal freedom by no means signifies arbitrariness. Genuine 
freedom of the will consists in coordinating one's thoughts and deeds 
with the thoughts and acts of the collective, of the whole of our so- 
ciety. When personal interest and social interest merge in the minds of 


men, they will have no other notion of freedom than that it is the op- 


portunity of acting for the good of society. Precisely such an under- 
standing of freedom, proper to the conscious builders of Communi sm, will 


definitively triumph in Communist society. 


Where liberty and equality reign, there will inevitably be firmly 
established the 


FRATERNITY 
of all workers, of all peoples. 


The word "brother" is a beautiful one. When we speak of fraternal 
relationships we want to stress that they are not simply comradely, not 
simply friendly, but somehow still more beautiful and exalted human re- 
lations. 


It would of course be silly and pointless to split hairs and try 
to define exactly where you have comradeship and friendship and where 
fraternity. That is not the point at all. The point is that we use the 
word fraternity, brotherhood, to designate those genuinely humane, fully 
human relationships without which Communism cannot be conceived. 


The most generic expression of these relations is collectivisn, 
the collaboration and mutual assistance of human beings among themselves. 
_Collectivism, we know, expresses the essence of social relations even 
under socialism; it cannot be otherwise because the public ownership of 
the means of production is bound to give rise to collectivistic relation- 
ships and collectivistic awareness. So the whole point is that in the 
course of the construction of Communism collectivism will be constantly 
developing, being enriched with a new content, acquiring new forms of 
expression, hitherto unknown. 
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There is the confidence which unites simply all honest men and 
then there is the mutual confidence which unites those who are working 
together on a common project. Need it be stressed how much more im 
portant the latter is from the moral point of view? After all, in the 
collective people are always depending on one another and the common 
success not infrequently depends on the actions of each individual. The 
remark; ‘You can depend on that man" have long been taken to be the 
highest possible praise, just as during the war years there was no 
stronger expression of confidence and trust than the words; "I'll go 
out on reconnaissance with that fellow." Such a supreme degree of trust 
and confidence is now being established in the enterprises of Communist 
labor where the collective has entrusted its honor, the honor of the 
factory label, to each and every worker, where the decision has been 
made to work without any supervisory agency, governed simply by con- 
science. 


There can be no going to Communism in isolation; it can be built 
only by combined and united efforts and the person who is out in front 
must consider it to be his prime duty to help the one who for any reason 
is lagging behind: this is the thought which our Party is tireless in 
propagating and which is finding warm sympathy among Soviet citizens. 

In just this way do those progressive Soviet citizens and entire col- 
lectives behave when they extend aid and assistance to the ones who are 


lagging. 


All of these and other examples which you can yourself adduce in 
no small numbers attest to the fact that there is no need for us to 
play a guessing game as to the exact way in which Communist fraternity 
will find its expression. It is already our precious possession and we 
must guard, spread and strengthen it in every way possible. This thought 
has been beautifully expressed by the eminent French public figure 
d'Astier de la Vigerie in these words: "The fight for the brotherhood 
of man cannot be carried on without the brotherhood of man." 


The Party-instilled collectivist mind of the Soviet people is 
vividly embodied in its readiness to share its achievements with the 
workers of the countries of the world socialist system, in the Soviets’ 
altruistic aid to the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America, who 
have emerged or are in process of emerging onto the road of independent 
development. The Soviet people everywhere they go (whether it be as 
engineers and workers in the Bkhilai combine in India, as hydro con- 
struction workers building the Aswan Dam in the UAR, as roadbuilders 
in Afghanistan, as geologists in Indonesia, as doctors in Iraq) carry 
the torch of collectivism and devote their powers and skills and knowl- 
edge to the noble goals of progress and friendship of the peoples. 


And while we are fervent patriots of our own great country, we 


always remain consequential internationalists. We cannot forge the 
road to brotherhood in the relations between the individuals and the 
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peoples of our own country and then draw a deep breath of satisfac, 
and give the back of our hand to the rest of the world, saying; let 
them fry their own fish.... 


And when socialism and communism win the final victory on our 
planet, there will be a fulfillment of the most wonderful dreams and 
longings of- the peoples of the world, of which Robert Burns wrote with 
such an inspired faith: 

For a' that and a' that 

It's comin' yet for a’ that 
That man to man the world o'er 
Shall brithers be for a' that. 


But nowadays we are not prophesying the advent of a Golden Age 
of human history; we are speaking about something that is perfectly 
certain, with the certainty afforded by Marxist-Leninist science and 
social practice. Even today in our USSR the boundaries between the 
Republics have lost their erstwhile significance and when we travel 
from one end of our limitless country to another whoever thinks of 
counting how many frontiers he has crossed?! It would be pointless to 
try at this moment to guess in advance just when, but there can be no 
doubt whatever that the turn of the state frontiers will also come: 
the frontier posts will be converted perhaps into telegraph posts and 
the grim barriers be put to use as sporvs equi pment. 


Gradually the national distinctions will disappear and only the 

names will remain as reminders of the past. United into one fraternal 
family, mankind will attain the heights of his power and effect the 
most daring feats at conquering nature. 


' The constructive labor of free and equal men, brothers ina state 
of permanent peace -— is not this the 


HAPPINESS 
which Communism is going to bring to the peoples of the world? 


It would certainly not be easy to find in the world two persons 
who would give the same answer to the question as to what they under- 
stand by happiness. For the one, the whole joy of life consists in the 
possibility of devoting full time to favorite occupations without having 
to be distracted with everyday trifles. A second cannot imagine happi- 
ness without public affairs activity; a third will mention a sufficiency 
of commodities and the opportunity to eat tasty food and dress well and 
beautifully. A fourty will be sure to mention sports. Depending on age 
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and temperament, many will put in the first place love, the joys.of mar- 
riage and of parenthood.... And any of these modalities of happiness 
and many more as well will become accessible to everyone in full meas- 
ure. Or rather the whole lot of them will. The man of Commnisnm will 
be able to repeat after Marx the profoundly significant words; "Nothing 
human is foreign to me." 


No one, of course, can issue a bonded check on happiness. Human 
destinies develop in diverse fashion. Evidently no one is ever going. 
to succeed in banishing from life such age-old causes of mental anguish 
and conflicts as the discontent of the creative mind, hope deceived, 
Jealous and unrequited love. In a word, there will be plenty of work 
for those engineers of the human soul, the writers; real life will en- 
gender subjects not only for vaudeville and comedies but for dramas and 
tragedies as well. Nor will the cutting weapon of satire grow rusty; 
so long as mankind is marching forward, shortcomings and defects are 
always being left behind with a laugh. 


And mankind always will march forward and surely no one can give 
human beings greater happiness than the awareness that they are taking 
part in this movement, that they are marching in step with their time. 
That is why, while we may be ready to yield to our descendants in many 
things we do not yield to them in the most important thing of all, the 
capacity to be happy. 


The poets have pictured happiness as the bluebird which slips 
away from us in the very moment when we are ready to seize it by the 
wing. Now we have a firm grip on it. Jt is in our work, in the no- 
bility of our goals and aims, in the aspiration to fight for their 
realization in the briefest possible span of time. And then... then 
there will open up new objectives, new horizons.... 


% & * 


Here we mst leave you. We can be sure that, after turning over. 
the last page of this textbook, you will go right on tirelessly’ expand- 
ing your political horizon, thirstily drinking in new knowledge from 
books and from the inexhaustible well of practical experience. 


And, above all, of course, try to put the knowledge you have ac- 
quired to practical use. It is to this that we are being summoned by 
our heroic age, by the Communist Party. 


- END - 
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